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Business  Outlook  For  1948 


Let  us  concern  ourselves  with  cold,  irrefutable  facts,  compile  them  into  trends  and 
cautiously  determine  the  combined  effect  of  these  trends  upon  our  social  order.  By 
this  method  we  can  most  accurately  predict  conditions  which  will  exist  next  year. 


IN  ATTEMPTING  an  analysis  of  the 
business  outlook  for  1 948,  we  must 
use  the  scientific  method  of  making 
predictions;  namely,  the  projection  of 
present  trends  into  the  future  along 
their  most  probable  course;  then,  de- 
picting the  conditions  that  will  most 
likely  exist  at  a  given  time,  taking  into 
consideration  the  various  interactions 
of  the  trends. 

People  not  trained  in  science  are 
apt  to  seek  some  short  cut  to  the  an- 
swer without  bothering  themselves 
about  the  facts  and  trends  involved. 
Some  will  consult  an  astrologer,  who 
presumably  takes  a  look  at  the  stars 
or  at  a  horoscope  chart  and  comes 
back  with  a  sure-fire  answer.  Others 
can  get  it  from  a  fortuitous  arrange- 
ment of  tea  leaves  in  a  cup.  Some  can 
predict  the  economic  future  from  a 
study  of  the  business  'cycle'  chart. 
There  are  undoubtedly  other  oracles 
that  can  be  consulted  and  other  'meth- 
ods' of  arriving  at  a  conclusion.  But 
Technocrats  must  stick  to  cold,  irrefut- 
able facts,  compile  these  facts  into 
trends,  and  cautiously  determine  the 
combined  effects  of  these  trends  on  the 
social  order. 

We  shall  not  attempt  a  dogmatic 
prediction  of  the  exact  conditions  that 
will  prevail  at  any  given  time  in  1 948; 
but,  rather,  shall  concern  ourselves  with 
the  capability  of  events  occurring  for 
which  facts  are  not  now  available  to  us, 
or  for  the  recognition  of  which  our  lim- 
ited human  capacities  are  inadequate. 
On  this  basis,  let  us  look  at  the  busi- 
ness picture  of  1 948. 

One  of  the  capabilities  of  the  com- 
ing year  is  that  the  American  govern- 
ment will  stubbornly  attempt  to  carry 
out  its  proclaimed  policy  of  economy 
and  attempt  to  balance  the  budget 
and  possibly  retire  a  little  of  the  fed- 
eral debt.  At  least,  some  serious  at- 
tempt in  this  direction  will  be  made. 
Here  are  some  of  the  probable  devel- 
opments of  such  a  program. 

The  first  trend  to  consider  is  the 
productivity  trend.   According  to  Fred- 


erick C.  Mills  in  SCIENCE  of  Febru- 
ary 28,  1 947,  the  productivity  per  cap- 
ita has  increased  250  times  during  the 
last  47  years.  "A  major  factor  con- 
tributing to  this  amazing  increase  .  .  . 
was,  of  course,  the  extended  use  of  im- 
proved technology."  He  further  states 
that  the  most  rapid  gain  in  the  rate  of 
productivity  was  during  the  years  since 
I939. 

Then,  in  a  small  pamphlet  written  by 
Philip  W.  Swain,  editor  of  POWER,  we 
learn  that  one  effect  of  the  new  equip- 
ment installed  during  the  war  is  to  force 
industries  using  older  equipment  to 
modernize.  "The  squeeze  imposed  by 
obsolescence  will  increase  in  severity. 
The  fuel  wasted  by  outmoded  equip- 
ment grows  more  expensive — and  the 
man-hours  it  squanders  become  more 
costly.  Thus,  the  savings  to  be  ob- 
tained, by  installing  new  and  improved 
machines,  will  continue  to  expand.  .  . 
Much  more  than  half  of  America's  in- 
dustrial power  equipment  predates  the 
middle  twenties.  .  .  .  Manufacturers  of 
power  equipment  will  find  a  ready  mar- 
ket for  all  they  can  deliver  for  years 
to  come." 

He  further  estimates  that  the  power 
used  per  worker  in  factories  is  now 
7.25  horsepower,  and  concludes:  "If  a 
manufacturer  is  to  stay  in  business,  he 
must  at  least  match  that  figure,  and  if 
he  is  to  go  forward,  he  must  improve 
on  it."  Thus,  we  can  predict  with  the 
highest  certainty  that  the  amount  of 
goods  produced  per  man-hour  will  in- 
crease through  1 947  and  1 948.  This 
means  potentially  more  goods  to  flood 
the  markets  of  this  Continent. 


MAN-HOURS  DECREASE 

Along  with  the  trend  of  increasing 
productivity,  will  be  a  decrease  in  the 
total  number  of  man-hours  employed. 
The  manufacturer  must  curtail  the  ex- 
travagant use  of  man-hours  if  he  is  to 
stay  in  business.  This  applies  with  equal 
or  greater  force  to  agriculture.    Thus, 


more  people  will  leave  the  field  of 
productive  employment  and  go  into 
service  employments,  into  competitive 
small  enterprise  or  onto  relief.  Already 
bona  fide  unemployment  is  mounting 
into  the  millions,  while  sub  rosa  unem- 
ployment runs  into  the  millions.  The 
unemployment  outlook  for  1 948  is 
'alarming'  in  its  potentialities,  as  we 
learn  daily  of  more  men  being  laid  off. 


A  LOOK  AT  THE  TRENDS 

When  we  look  into  the  trend  of  pur- 
chasing power,  we  learn  that  it  is  also 
a  downward  trend.  The  consumer  can 
look  toward  three  main  sources  for 
purchasing  power:  (I)  savings,  (2)  cur- 
rent income  and  (3)  credit.  The  aver- 
age consumer  is  short  on  savings. 
Although  there  are  billions  laid  awa*/  in 
savings,  recent  national  surveys  show 
that  50%  of  the  people  have  practi- 
cally no  savings.  Those  few  who  have 
the  bulk  of  the  savings  are  not  using 
them  for  purchases,  but  are  living  on 
their  high  current  incomes.  The  cur- 
rent income  of  the  consumer,  in  terms 
of  real  purchasing  power,  is  a  declining 
quantity,  due  to  disemployment,  short- 
er working  time  and  rising  costs.  In 
many  cases,  even  when  the  number  of 
dollars  received  is  higher  than  a  year 
ago,  what  they  will  buy  is  less.  Con- 
sumer credit  is  also  running  out;  it  is 
now  expanded  to  about  $10  billion,  an 
all-time  high.  How  can  consumers, 
with  depleted  savings,  decreasing  in- 
come and  exhausted  credit,  buy  all  the 
shiny  new  things  that  the  postwar  world 
can  produce  at  exorbitant  prices? 

Two  trends  are  thus  developing 
which  counteract  each  other — increas- 
ing production  and  declining  purchas- 
ing power.  The  first  effect  of  these 
concurrent  trends  is  increasing  inven- 
tories. As  the  rapidly  accumulating 
newgoods  cannot  be  moved,  the  stores 
and  warehouses  are  filling  up.  The  be- 
ginning of  this  year  found  over  $20 
billion  worth  of  inventory  on  hand,  and 
this  is  rising  monthly.    Orders  from  the 
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wholesalers  will  begin  to  fall  off,  the 
manufacturer  will  curtail  production, 
more  people  will  be  laid  off  and  pur- 
chasing power  will  decline  still  more. 
And  'round  and  'round  and  down  and 
down  we  go  into  a  depression  from 
which  there  may  well  be  no  recovery! 

The  trends  in  this  direction  are  de- 
veloping rapidly  at  this  time,  and  if 
conditions  are  not  drastically  changed, 
this  depression  may  develop  into  an 
intolerable  condition  during  1948. 
The  American  economists  are  vaguely 
aware  of  this  probability;  but  they  still 
hope  (with  tongue  in  cheek)  that  the 
depression  will  be  slight  and  of  short 
duration,  after  which  we  will  swing  into 
prosperity  again.  Some  even  claim 
that  a  'little  depression'  is  needed  peri- 
odically to  keep  business  healthy.  How 
the  return  to  prosperity  will  happen  is 
not  clearly  explained,  beyond  the  re- 
iteration that  such  was  the  pattern 
after  World  War  I,  so  why  not  again 
now?  As  Technocrats,  we  can  offer  no 
such  assurance  to  business.  The  trends 
indicate  that  the  next  depression  will 
mean  the  end  of  the  Price  System  on 
this  Continent. 

Such  a  possibility  is  very  alarming  to 
the  upholders  of  the  Price  System.  "If 
there  is  any  way  out  of  it  (within  the 
framework  of  the  Price  System,  of 
course)  we  must  find  it,"  they  say.  And 
it  is  not  likely  that  the  depression  will 
progress  very  far  before  the  govern- 
ment takes  some  drastic  action  to  fore- 
stall it.  Let  us  review  some  of  these 
'ways  out.' 

SOME  'WAYS  OUT' 

One  hope — and  some  economists 
say  it  is  the  only  hope — is  expanded 
foreign  trade.  This  means  that  we 
must  ship  more  goods  off  the  Continent 
than  are  shipped  onto  it.  Theoreti- 
cally, the  difference  would  be  made  up 
in  gold  shipments  to  this  Continent. 
Practically,  that  is  not  possible;  there 
just  isn't  enough  gold  in  the  world  to 
finance  a  prosperity  boom  on  this  Con- 
tinent. An  alternative  is  to  extend 
credit  to  the  foreign  buyers,  so  they 
can  buy  on  the  delayed  payment  plan. 
This  is  too  risky  for  private  finance  to 
undertake,  so  the  government  would 
have  to  assume  the  debts.  This  kind 
of  enterprise  during  the  38  years  be- 
tween 1896  and  1934  resulted  in  a  net 
loss  to  us  of  $22  billion.  Another  al- 
ternative is  to  merely  give  the  goods 
away. 

Either  of  the  last  two  alternatives 
would  mean  that  the  government  would 


have  to  pay  the  American  producers 
for  the  goods;  for,  who  in  America  is 
charitable  enough  to  produce  without 
a  price?  Not  business,  not  the  farmer 
and  not  labor!  This  would  mean  an  end 
to  any  ideas  of  balancing  the  budget. 
Nevertheless,  these  last  alternatives  are 
no  doubt  part  of  the  scheme  back  of 
the  proposed  aid  to  the  world's  impov- 
erished 'democracies.'  If  we  proceed 
with  this  program,  we  can  soon  antici- 
pate that  every  have-not  nation  in  the 
world  will  suddenly  discover  that  it  is 
being  menaced  by  communism,  which 
will  make  it  eligible  to  get  on  the  gravy 
train. 

Another  objection  to  expanded 
world  trade  is  that  we  would  have  to 
compete  with  other  countries  whose 
Price  System  economy  is  even  more 
dependent  on  world  trade  than  is  ours. 
Some  of  these  are  the  very  nations 
which  we  are  so  eager  to  get  estab- 
lished on  a  firm  economic  basis,  prin- 
cipally, England,  Italy,  Germany  and 
Japan.  An  AP  news  item  dated  March 
29,  1947,  states  that  Uncle  Sam  is  urg- 
ing Americans  to  buy  goods  manufac- 
tured in  Germany  and  Japan  in  order 
to  help  those  countries  to  become  self- 
supporting.  If  we  are  going  to  support 
the  industrial  development  of  those  na- 
tions, we  nr\ust  also  furnish  the  market 
for  their  produce. 

Our  leaders  are  also  deadly  afraid 
of  the  expanding  economy.  This  last 
fear  is  probably  at  least  part  of  the 
reason  for  the  rabid  desire  to  econom- 
ically blockade  Russia,  and  to  keep  her 
from  getting  access  to  the  seven  seas. 
Can  our  Price  System  stand  the  pres- 
sure of  financing  a  world  WPA  and  a 
world  police  force?  Can  the  Amer- 
ican people  be  persuaded  to  buy 
enough  bonds  to  put  over  the  deal? 
Are  you  willing  to  invest  in  this  sort  of 
venture? 

Two  other  ways  are  open  to  the 
Price  System  leaders,  both  of  which 
mean  an  unbalanced  budget  and  a  sky- 
rocketing debt  curve.  One  is  to  com- 
mence a  huge  building  program  on  this 
Continent — use  our  resources,  our  ma- 
chines, and  our  manpower  to  improve 
living  conditions  on  the  North  Amer- 
ican Continent.  We  could  build  up  a 
Continental  hydrology  system,  rebuild 
the  highways,  the  railways  and  the 
housing  of  the  Continent.  This  pro- 
gram would  put  everyone  to  work, 
build  up  the  morale  of  the  people, 
avoid  a  depression  and  give  the  Amer- 
ican people  something  to  show  for 
their   money   and   effort.     The   people 


would  probably  be  willing  to  financial- 
ly support  such  a  program.  For,  if 
they  can  be  persuaded  to  spend  $300 
billion  for  war  and  destruction,  why 
should  they  not  be  willing  to  spend  an 
equal  amount  for  peace  and  construc- 
tion? * 

This  program  will  not  be  favorably 
received  by  our  Price  System  leaders; 
for,  we  have  politicians,  lawyers  and 
businessmen  in  high  places,  not  scien- 
tists and  engineers.  So,  these  leaders 
will  no  doubt  give  more  serious  atten- 
tion to  the  remaining  outlet  for  the 
Price  System.  This  is  a  huge  armament 
program,  which  must  lead  to  war.  A 
'cause'  sufficiently  compelling  to  jus- 
tify such  an  extravagant  venture  is  not 
easy  to  find.  The  'cause'  of  saving  'de- 
mocracy' from  'communism'  is  far  from 
convincing;  especially,  when  the  'de- 
mocracies' are  ruled  over  by  kings  or 
dictators  and  support  a  leisure  class 
hierarchy  of  titled  nobility. 

PROPAGANDIZING  THE  PEOPLE 

But  nothing  better  offers  for  the 
moment,  so  the  American  people  are 
being  felt  out  in  regards  to  their  will- 
ingness to  accept,  at  least  placidly,  a 
policy  of  opposing  communism  'any- 
where in  the  world.'  The  propaganda 
barrage  by  the  American  press,  radio 
and  pulpit  for  ill-feeling  toward  Russia 
which  is  now  being  poured  out  is  an 
attempt  to  soften  us  up,  so  that  we  will 
later  sign  on  the  dotted  line  for  World 
War  III.  The  Reader's  Digest,  Life 
Magazine  and  the  Hearst  papers  are 
especially  vicious  in  this  campaign.  Our 
politicians  are  not  bashful,  either;  for 
example,  according  to  a  UP  news  item 
of  March  31,  1947:  "Rep.  Fred  L. 
Crawford  (R.,  Mich.)  urged  before  the 
house  foreign  affairs  committee  that 
the  United  States  use  the  atomic  bomb 
to  force  Russia  to  disarm.  Crawford 
said  this  should  be  done  even  if  it 
'means  war'."  This  is  one  of  the  num- 
erous feelers  being  put  out  to  test 
American  reaction  toward  a  war  with 
Russia. 

The  internal  policy  of  our  govern- 
ment is  so  confused  that  we  find  our 
leaders  advocating  such  a  conflicting 
combination  of  national  deeds  as  the 
following:  Balance  the  budget  and  re- 
duce the  federal  debt.  Reduce  taxes. 
Subsidize  business.  Build  up  our  mili- 
tary strength.  Feed  the  hungry  people 
of  the  world.  Revitalize  the  industries 
of  Germany  and  Japan.  Pay  increas- 
ing benefits  to  veterans.  Maintain  a 
high  floor  under  prices. 
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So  confused  are  the  leaders  and  so 
weak  is  the  leadership  that  we  find 
many  individuals,  whose  objectives  are 
the  same,  working  at  cross-purposes 
over  details  of  policy  and  procedure. 
We  hear  a  series  of  arguments,  for  ex- 
ample, such  as  this:  Let  us  stimulate 
business  by  reducing  taxes;  let  us  cut 
government  costs  by  firing  a  million 
federal  employes,  so  we  can  reduce 
taxes;  let  us  increase  benefit  payments 
to  the  unemployed  so  they  can  buy 
more  goods  to  stimulate  business. 

From  such  a  'leadership'  it  is  likely 
that  nothing  will  be  done,  except  as 
expediency  or  necessity  forces  action; 
then,  only  a  minimum  of  progressive 
legislation  will  be  passed.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  national  economy  will  be 
permitted  to  bog  down  to  the  point 
where  only  large-scale  government 
spending  will  be  able  to  give  it  relief. 

Let  us  now  summarize  briefly  the 
capabilities  that  the  year  1948  has  in 
store  for  American  business: 

(1)  The  government  may  curtail  ex- 
penditures, resulting  in  a  rapidly  devel- 
oping depression.  Since  many  of  our 
politicians  have  committed  themselves 
to  a  program  of  economy  and  have 
staked  their  re-election  in  1948  on  the 
realization  of  that  commitment,  and 
since  big  business  is  howling  for  the 
same,  it  may  be  that  a  stubborn  ad- 
herence to  a  program  of  economic 
contraction  will  be  followed.  The  cum- 
bersomeness  of  our  political  machinery 
and  the  confusion  and  conflict  which 
prevails  among  our  politicians  adds  to 
the  improbability  that  anything  will  be 
done  in  time  to  save  us  from  entering 
into  a  severe  depression. 

(2)  The  government  may  attempt  a 
postponement  of  the  debacle,  at  least 
until  after  election,  by  making  heavy 
loans  to  foreign  nations  in  an  effort  to 
stimulate  foreign  'trade.'  This  will  call 
for  more  federal  debt  and  more  taxes; 
and  in  the  end  we  will  be  out  both  the 
goods  and  the  money.  We  doubt  that 
this  can  be  carried  out  on  a  sufficiently 
large  scale  to  forestall  the  depression; 
it  may  not  even  ease  it  down  much. 
Continued  high  prices  at  home  would 
probably  more  than  offset  any  gains 
from  the  increased  employment  that 
this  program  might  bring.  This  pro- 
gram will  no  doubt  be  tried,  at  least  in 
part;  but  we  cannot  hold  out  hope  that 
it  will  be  effective  enough  to  materi- 
ally bolster  our  failing  Price  System 
economy. 


(3)  We  could  engage  in  a  Continent- 
wide  building  program  for  the  benefit 
of  American  citizens.  This  would  mean 
unbalancing  the  budget  and  heavy  def- 
icit spending.  For  a  while  it  would  re- 
sult in  a  business  boom  and  general 
prosperity.  It  would  materially  boost 
the  morale  of  the  American  people. 
This  appears  to  be  a  worthy  way  to  get 
prosperity  in  1948.  But,  at  present, 
the  tendency  of  our  political  leaders  is 
in  the  opposite  direction,  'in  the  inter- 
est of  economy.'  We  doubt  that  this 
program  will  be  initiated  by  our  poli- 
ticians; except,  possibly,  as  a  last  des- 
perate measure  to  ward  off  an  other- 
wise inescapable  depression. 

(4)  Another  capability  is  for  North 
Americans  to  enter  into  a  huge 
armament  program,  with  heavy  deficit 
spending,  intensified  bond-selling  drives 
and  increased  taxes.  This  program 
would  have  to  lead  to  a  war  with  Rus- 
sia to  make  it  economically  worth-while; 
for,  an  armament  program  without  a 
war  is  not  good  business — at  least  not 
for  long.  It  will  increase  employment 
(in  the  Armed  Forces,  if  nowhere  else), 
bring  prosperity  to  business,  deplete 
our  natural  resources,  and  avoid  for 
the  present  any  permanent  solution  to 
our  social  problem.  This  program  is 
the  one  with  the  most  appeal  to  our 
politicians  and  to  many  businessmen. 
It  is  the  one  which  seems  to  be  getting 
the  most  attention  from  our  national 
policy-makers.  If  this  is  carried  through, 
1948  may  see  us  headed  for  war,  if  not 
actually  engaged  in  war.  But,  since 
another  world  war  has  its  drawbacks 
(see  War  Around  the  Corner,  The 
TECHNOCRAT,  April  1947),  we  may 
hesitate  over  this  one.  It  all  depends 
upon  the  amount  of  resistance  Ameri- 
cans manifest  toward  the  anti-Russian 
propaganda  which  is  being  spewed 
forth  upon  them  today. 

(5)  A  fifth  major  capability  is  the 
starting  of  a  mass  movement  of  North 
American  citizens  for  a  new  social  or- 
der on  this  Continent.  This  is  not  as 
fantastic  as  some  people  say  it  is.  We 
need  only  recall  that  any  social  change, 
even  of  small  magnitude,  requires  the 
use  of  the  extraneous  energy  to  imple- 
ment it;  and,  conversely,  any  sizeable 
increase  in  the  amount  of  energy  ex- 
pended forces  social  change.  The 
amount  of  energy  injected  into  our 
social  system  has  increased  tremen- 
dously since  the  beginning  of  World 
War  II,  and  even  before  then  it  was  of 
such    a    magnitude   as   to   make   social 


change  inescapable.  Although  the 
American  people,  as  individuals  and  as 
a  mass,  are  resistant  to  any  social  idea, 
conditions  may  become  so  intolerable 
that  a  mass  movement  can  be  sparked 
into  action.  A  program  for  social 
change  is  here;  an  Organization  is 
ready  to  guide  the  way;  the  energy  to 
power  it  is  already  represented  by  in- 
stalled capacity;  and  our  leaders  may 
become  very  willing  to  abdicate  in  the 
face  of  increasingly  calamitous  con- 
ditions. 

America's  social  direction  is  easily 
swerved  by  applied  pressure.  That 
pressure  which  is  the  greatest  is  the 
one  which  will  determine  the  direction 
of  our  national  policy  in  !948.  Tech- 
nocrats are  mustering  strength  to  apply 
enough  pressure  for  a  positive  program 
of  social  progression  on  this  Continent. 
Only  a  few  determined  citizens  are 
needed  to  put  it  over.  Here  is  the 
greatest  opportunity  ever  offered 
socially-conscious  North  Americans. 
Which  pressure  group  do  you  support? 
The  one  for  economy  and  depression? 
The  one  for  V/orld  War  III?  The  one 
for  social  progression  on  this  Conti- 
nent?   Or  don't  you  care? 

— Wilton  Ivie. 

/      /      / 

The  Culture 
of  Abundance! 

Technocracy  proves  in  theory  what 
in  practice  it  will  provide — abundance. 
It  points  to  the  great  four-lane  highway 
into  the  future,  which  man  has  con- 
structed but  which  he  refuses  to  use, 
and  says:  "Why  do  you  bump  over  de- 
tours of  depression  and  debt  and  po- 
litical revolution  and  fascism  and  war, 
when  you  might  drive  the  supercharged 
car  of  Technocracy  into  the  future  that 
is  already  here?  See,  the  road  is  built!" 

If  humanity  is  not  merely  to  endure 
in  retrogression  but  to  continue  in  liv- 
ing growth,  that  question  must  be  an- 
swered by  obeying  it.  And  it  will  be 
obeyed.  Human  need  is  a  passenger 
that  will  not  consent  forever  to  be 
jolted  into  deeper  ruts  and  muddier 
by-ways;  the  driver  will  have  to  relin- 
quish the  wheel  if  he  refuses,  through 
ignorance  or  design,  to  take  the  ob- 
vious road.  Abundance  is  here;  the 
mastery  of  abundance  must  come. 

— From  the  article  'The  Culture  of  Abundance' 
in  the  official  pamphlet  'I  Am  the  Price  Sys- 
tem and  the  Culture  of  Abundance.' 
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ABUNDANCE  VS.  VALUE 


North  America's  problem  today  is  how  to  effect  an  equitable  distribution 
of  an  abundance;  for  an  abundance  cannot  be  sold  at  a  profit,  it  can  only 
be  destroyed  or  given  away.  This  is  at  once  a   problem  and  a   challenge. 


TO  a  person  who  has  not  acquired 
the  Technocratic  point  of  view, 
some  of  the  statements  which  ap- 
pear in  our  publications  may  seem  dog- 
matic and  sometimes  illogical  and  at 
variance  with  the  facts.  It  is  our  inten- 
tion in  this  and  in  succeeding  articles 
to  consider  a  few  of  these  seemingly 
arbitrary  statements  and  to  see  how. 
the  authors  of  such  statements  'get 
that  way.' 

One  of  these  statements  which  every 
reader  of  this  and  other  Technocratic 
publications  has  read  is:  "Abundance 
destroys  value.  An  abundance  cannot 
be  sold  for  a  profit;  it  can  only  be  de- 
stroyed or  given  away."  Let  us  an- 
alyze this  statement  more  thoroughly. 
To  the  person  who  has  completed  and 
understands  the  Technocracy  Study 
Course,  this  statement  is  elementary 
and  needs  no  further  elucidation.  Yet 
others  might  well  ask,  "Why,  and  upon 
what  basis,  does  the  Technocrat  make 
this  statement?" 

i 

ABUNDANCE  DESTROYS  VALUE 

Let  us  consider  the  first  part  of  this 
statement, "Abundance  destroys  value." 
Value,  according  to  Webster,  is  "price 
equal  to  the  worth;  market  price;  the 
money  for  which  a  thing  is  sold  or  will 
sell."  Yet  we  all  know  that  the  mone- 
tary value  of  any  article  varies  directly 
with  the  scarcity  or  lack  of  scarcity  of 
that  article.  Even  though  that  article 
may  be  one  of  the  necessities  of  life, 
the  more  there  is  of  it  the  closer  its 
monetary  value  approaches  zero.  The 
air  which  we  breathe  is  a  good  exam- 
ple of  this.  Although  this  is  one  of  the 
prime  essentials  of  life,  without  which 
man  cannot  exist  on  this  planet,  its 
monetary  value  is  zero  because  an 
abundance  of  it  is  readily  available  to 
everyone,  everywhere,  regardless  of  his 
financial  status. 

Conversely,  take  the  case  of  certain 
medicines  such  as  the  new  amino-acid 
hydrolyzates,  penicillin,  streptomycin, 
etc.,  which  at  the  time  of  need  are  as 
much  of  a  necessity  of  life  as  is  air. 
These  life-saving  medicines  are  made  in 


insufficient  amounts,  distributed  in  pic- 
ayune quantities  through  only  the  ap- 
proved (by  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation) channels.  The  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  these  medicines  has  no  re- 
lationship to  their  final  monetary  value 
to  the  consumer,  who  is  charged  all 
that  the  traffic  will  bear.  It  is  readily 
seen  that  the  monetary  value  of  any 
article  is  in  direct  ratio  to  the  amount 
available;  an  insufficiency  possessing  a 
high  monetary  value;  an  abundance, 
little  or  no  monetary  value;  and  the 
cost  of  production  having  but  little,  if 
any,  influence  upon  the  final  monetary 
cost  to  the  consumer.  It  is  apparent 
that  in  attaining  an  abundance  of  the 
various  commodities  that  go  to  make 
up  our  standard  of  living,  the  supply 
reaches  a  point  at  which  the  monetary 
value  is  so  small  that  it  cannot  return 
a  profit  to  the  various  processors  and 
handlers  of  the  product.  All  additional 
production  beyond  this  point  is  made 
at  the  expense  of  'value.'  Abundance 
and  monetary  value  are  incompatible 
under  the  rules  of  the  Price  System. 

We  come  now  to  the  second  part  of 
the  statement:  "An  abundance  can- 
not be  sold  for  a  profit."  The  skeptic 
is  right  there  with  a  quick  comeback 
to  that  one.  He  asks:  "Isn't  America 
a  land  of  plenty,  and  haven't  we  been 
selling  an  abundance  for  a  profit  for  a 
good  many  years?"  The  answer  is  that 
America  is  a  land  of  potential  abund- 
ance, but  that  abundance  has,  so  far, 
been  successfully  stymied  except  in  a 
few  instances  in  which  we  did  achieve 
actual  abundance,  then  it  was  either 
destroyed  or  given  away.  There  is  no 
record  of  an  abundance  ever  having 
been  sold  for  a  profit  under  the  rules 
of  the  Price  System. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  ABUNDANCE 

Let  us  now  review  the  history  of 
abundance  on  this  planet.  It  is  a  short 
history,  achieved  only  in  North  Amer- 
ica, and  possible  there  only  because 
of  the  resources  and  applied  technol- 
ogy  of  the   Continent.   The   fact  that 


North  America  was  approaching  an  era 
of  abundance  and  that  that  abund- 
ance was  unsalable  under  the  rules  of 
the  Price  System,  was  first  noted  by  a 
group' of  American  engineers  who  or- 
ganized in  1919  as  the  Technical  Alli- 
ance, the  forerunner  of  the  Organiza- 
tion which  was  incorporated  as  Tech- 
nocracy in    1933. 

However,  approaching  abundance 
vas  at  that  time  a  mere  babe  in  arms, 
and  passed  unnoticed  by  the  public 
until  the  financial  impasse  of  1929, 
when  it  contributed  its  share  to  the 
causes  of  the  economic  collapse.  Then, 
in  the  early  '30's  abundance  suddenly 
became  of  age,  and  at  the  same  time 
became  obnoxious  to  the  guardians  of 
the  Price  System.  Then,  in  spite  of  the 
labor  force  of  the  country  working  a 
fewer  number  of  man-hours  yearly,  pro- 
duction didn't  decline  proportionately, 
and  in  many  instances  showed  a  sub- 
stantial increase.  Imminent  abundance 
was  with  us!  The  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  had  attained  one 
of  the  goals  towards  which  civilized 
man  had  struggled  for  over  6000  years. 


CAN  ONLY  BE  DESTROYED  .  .  . 

The  most  familiar  example  of  abun- 
dance is  in  the  production  of  food  and 
livestock;  the  most  notorious  instance 
of  destruction  was  the  slaughter  and 
destruction  of  pigs  in  the  early  1930's. 
This  method  has  since  come  to  be  re- 
garded by  government  and  business  as 
socially  dangerous,  and  has  been  aban- 
doned in  favor  of  more  subtle  meth- 
ods. One  of  these  methods  is  the  ma- 
nipulation of  corn  and  feed  prices  via 
subsidy  payments  to  make  the  raising 
of  livestock  temporarily  unprofitable 
and  thereby  removing  the  stock  raiser's 
incentive  for  further  increasing  produc- 
tion. One  of  the  primary  purposes  of 
the  soil  conservation  program  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  was  and  is 
the  withholding  from  productive  use 
thousands  of  acres  of  farm  lands.  Ev- 
eryone with  a  memory  of  the  hungry 
'30's   can   recall   fruits   and   vegetables 
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Acreage  control,  shipments  abroad  and  actual  destruction  at  home  are   some  of  the   methods  used  to  keep  North  America's   potential 
abundance  from  our  people.  Can  anyone  make  sense  of  a   situation  in  which  supposedly  intelligent  individuals  will  allow  themselves  to 

suffer  privation  in  the  midst  of  plenty? 


dumped  in  fields  and  sprayed  with  oil; 
truckloads  of  milk  poured  down  the 
sewers,  etc.,  ad  nauseum. 

So  passed  a  decade  in  which  Ameri- 
cans were  conditioned  to  the  sight  of 
the  destruction  of  the  products  of  their 
toil  and  technology.  From  1940  to 
1945,  a  war  of  global  proportions  was 
a  most  timely  circumstance,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  upholders  of  the 
'status  woe.'  The  war  destroyed,  and 
America  produced  —  both  at  a  rate 
never  before  equalled. 

...  OR  GIVEN  AWAY 

Since  the  end  of  hostilities  American 
production  has  again  increased,  and  in 
the  last  quarter  of  1946  the  rate  of 
production  in  the  United  States 
reached  $205  billion  annually,  a  rate 
not  previously  reached  even  in  war- 
time. The  policy  of  the  nation  has  now 
changed  from  war  and  destruction  to 
peace  and  donations.  All  the  world  is 
now  being  made  a  dumping  ground  for 
America's  bounty,  in  the  form  of  gifts 
to  our  former  allies  and  to  our  former 
enemies.  Germany  is  expected  to  ab- 


sorb our  goods  until  at  least  1950 
without  embarrassing  us  with  anything 
in  return;  Japan  and  Italy,  even  longer. 
China,  either  with  or  without  an  Ameri- 
can financed  and  equipped  civil  war, 
is  a  bottomless  abyss  into  which  to 
pour  our  goods,  and  will  so  remain 
long  after  America's  resources  are 
spent,  should  we  persist  in  pursuing  this 
illogical  course.  To  England  we  gave  a 
loan  of  $3,750,000,000  which  will  be 
spent  primarily  in  the  United  States 
for  American  goods.  England  is  cur- 
rently drawing  upon  this  loan  at  the 
rate  of  $100  million  per  month.  If  this 
rate  continues  Britain  will  exhaust  its 
alloted  credit  in  three  years  instead  of 
five  as  originally  planned.  In  1946  the 
United  States  exported  $10  billion 
worth  of  goods,  and  less  than  half  of 
these  were  paid  for  with  either  cash 
or  imports. 

The  1946  potato  crop  in  the  United 
States  was  'surplus'  by  100  million  bu- 
shels and  cost  the  government  $100 
million  to  keep  an  abundance  of  pota- 
toes from  reaching  the  market.  Of  this 
amount   $80   million   has   been   written 


off  as  a  total  loss  and  the  potatoes 
destroyed.  This  saga  of  the  spare  spuds 
is  being  blazoned  across  the  Continent 
by  the  Price  System  press  as  a  'man 
bites  dog'  story.  These  pyramids  of 
putrefying  potatoes  could  well  stand  as 
an  odoriferous  monument  to  the  cupid- 
ity of  those  who  order  the  destruction, 
and  to  the  ignorance  of  those  who  per- 
mit the  destruction. 

The  1947  farm  crop  promises  to  be 
a  record  crop,  following  three  record 
years  in  1944,  '45  and  '46.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  announced 
that  the  planned  acreage  to  be  planted 
in  1947  is  356,893,000  acres.  This  is  an 
increase  of  I  1,712,000  acres  over  last 
year  and  about  15,288,000  acres  more 
than  the  prewar  average.  The  govern- 
ment is  committed  to  'uphold'  farm 
prices  via  subsidy  payments  and  out- 
right purchase,  until  the  end  of  1948. 
The  probable  cost  to  United  States 
taxpayers  of  this  program  of  maintain- 
ing a  scarcity  in  the  midst  of  a  poten- 
tial abundance  has  been  estimated  by 
Department  of  Agriculture  officials  to 
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be  be+ween  "$2  billion   and   $3  billion 
in   the   next  two  years. 

The  1946  citrus  fruit  crop  was  a 
bumper  crop,  10%  above  the  previous 
best  year.  A  large  portion  of  this  crop 
is  destined  either  for  gifts  to  foreign 
countries  or  destruction  at  home,  or 
both.  In  fact,  reports  of  the  willful  de- 
struction of  edible  oranges  in  Florida 
are  already  appearing  in  the  daily 
press.  Meanwhile,  20,000,000  Texas 
grapefruit  have  been  bought  by  Eng- 
land for  2c  each,  but  consumers  in 
this  country  are  still  paying  from  70c 
to  80c  per  dozen  for  the  same  grade 
of  grapefruit.  At  present  this  crop  is 
bringing  $10  a  ton  at  the  canneries 
where  a  few  months  ago  the  price  was 
$50  a  ton.  Yes,  abundance  does  de- 
stroy value. 

However,  our  approach  to  abun- 
dance is  by  no  means  limited  to  farm 
products.  In  New  England  the  fish  cold 
storage  warehouses  are,  and  have  been 
for  some  time,  filled  to  capacity  in  an 
effort  to  keep  an  abundance  of  fish  off 
the  market  and  from  lowering  the 
prices — and  the  profits — on  fish.  This 
fish  may  be  kept  in  cold  storage  legally 
for  no  more  than  twelve  months.  At 
the  end  of  that  time,  if  still  in  the 
warehouses,  the  fish  cannot  be  sold  for 
human  consumption.  In  January  of  this 
year  the  fishing  industry  of  New  Bed- 
ford, Massachussetts,  asked  the  state 
legislature  for  the  use  of  $1,500,000 
of  public  funds  to  build  additional  cold 
storage  facilities  for  fish  in  that  city, 
in  order  to  keep  more  fish  from  more 
consumers.  The  fishing  fleets  of  New 
England  are  destroying  a  part  of  their 
catch   daily.   At   the    Boston    Fish    Pier 


'Scrap'  aircraft  being  loaded  for  shipment  at  Pomona,  California.  Although  war  is  essen- 
tially a  wasteful  procedure,  the  flagrant  waste  of  North  America's  resources  is  cause  for 
alarm  when  such  operation  is  carried  out  in  a  deliberate  attempt  to  bolster  up  a  dying 
system. 


during  the  week  ended  February  3, 
50,000  lbs.  of  fresh  fish  were  allowed 
to  rot  and  were  sold  for  fertilizer.  The 
following  week  approximately  1,000,- 
000  lbs.  met  the  same  fate. 

A  postwar  abundance  of  manufac- 
tured goods  is  already  a  threat  to  the 
Price  System.  Tires,  shoes,  stoves, 
toasters,  radios,  clothing  of  every  de- 
scription, and  countless  other  items 
have  for  many  months  been  produced 
at  a  record  rate.  However,  these  goods 
are  finding  their  way  to  the  consumer 
in  minute  quantities  and  at  high  prices. 
When  the  number  of  people  willing  to 


pay  these  exorbitant  prices  decreases, 
the  prices  will  also  decrease.  Unlike 
food  products,  which  are  perishable, 
manufactured  goods  generally  are  not 
destroyed  to  prevent  the  accumulation 
of  an  abundance.  Instead  the  com- 
pleted items  are  stored  in  warehouses 
until,  to  use  the  parlance  of  Wall 
Street,  the  'market  normalizes.' 

In  instances  of  this  sort  abundance 
is  then  manifest  in  the  form  of  unem- 
ployment in  the  manufacturing  indus- 
tries. A  method  used  to  stall  off  this 
condition  is  installment  credit  buying. 
This    method    was    used    extensively    in 
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Aircraft  engines  are  shipped  as  'scrap'  although  many  of  them  have  never  been  removed  from  their  pliofilm  wrappers.  According  to 
an  advertisement  in  a  recent  popular  magazine,  Allison  engines,  like  those  shown  in  these  photos,  are  now  being  sold  by  private 
companies  for  $200  as  war  surplus,  although  these  engines  originally  cost  the   United  States  Government  $12,000. 
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the  1920's  and  was  partly  responsible 
for  the  market  crash  in  October  1929 
not  having  occurred  many  months  pre- 
vious to  that  date.  Today,  according 
to  the  Press  Association,  Inc.,  the  con- 
sumer credit  index  is  the  fastest  grow- 
ing statistic  in  the  United  States,  and 
will  very  soon  pass  the  prewar  peak  of 
$10,107,000,000  and  will  reach  $15,- 
000,000,000  before  the  end  of  1947. 
Regardless  of  how  this  is  explained 
away,  what  it  amounts  to  is  that  the 
worker  is  buying  the  goods  he  makes 
today  with  the  money  he  hopes  to  earn 
next  year.  This  is  a  condition  that  can- 
not exist  indefinitely. 

These  instances  are  cited  to  give  a 
clear  picture  of  the  Price  System 
methods  of  coping  with  abundance, 
and  the  futility  of  continuing  these 
practices  in  the  hope  of  perpetuating 
a  system  that  is  incompatible  with  the 
methods  by  which  we  live.  The  effect 
of  these  practices  upon  the  American 
economy  is  always  the  same.  After 
these  sales,  loans,  donations  and  de- 
struction of  any  commodity,  there  is 
no  longer  an  abundance  of  that  com- 
modity in  this  country.  Since  there  is 
no  longer  an  abundance,  it  follows  that 
there  must  be  a  scarcity.  The  Price 
System  can  now  effect  the  unegual  dis- 
tribution of  this  scarcity;  the  most  go- 
ing to  those  who  have  the  most,  and 
those  who  have  the  least,  going  with- 
out. The  Price  System  was  designed  for 
the  unegual  distribution  of  a  scarcity, 
and  has  served  that  purpose  more  or 
less  satisfactorily  since  the  days  of  the 
barter  system.  The  North  American 
Continent  is  the  only  area  of  the  world 
today  where  the  Price  System  is  obso- 
lete and  unworkable.  A  periodic  chang- 
ing of  the  membership  of  the  elected 
and  appointed  personnel  of  our  gov- 
ernment from  the  members  of  one  po- 
litical party  to  the  members  of  an- 
other political  party  will  have  no  effect 
upon  the  final  outcome  of  the  struggle 
between  abundance  and  value. 

Likewise,  to  attempt  to  solve  the 
problems  of  this  Continent  by  the  im- 
portation of  any  politico-economic  me- 
salliance from  the  war  ravaged  and 
poverty  stricken  areas  of  this  globe  is 
an  absurdity.  Socialism,  communism, 
fascism  or  any  other  reject  from  the 
political  and  social  dung  heaps  of  Eu- 
rope and  Asia,  is  no  more  able  to  solve 
our  problem  than  is  our  present  Price 
System.  For  America's  problem  is  how 
to  effect  the  equitable  distribution  of 
an  abundance  to  every  American  citi- 
zen. This  is  at  once  a  problem  and  a 
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In  order  to  maintain  hiqh  prices,  farmers  are  paid  subsidies,  goods  are  withdrawn  from 
the  market  and  stored — often  left  to  rot  or  otherwise  deteriorate — and  consumers  are 
forced  to  pay  not  only  exorbitant  prices  for  the  commodities  they  buy  but  also,  through 
taxes,  they   pay  the   subsidies,   etc.,   just  so  they  can   pay  the   higher   prices. 


challenge.  It  is  a  circumstance  that 
man,  in  his  6000  years  of  civilized  his- 
tory, has  never  before  been  compelled 
to  confront. 

The  solution  of  that  problem  is  in- 
herent in  the  problem  itself.  The  ap- 
plication of  science  and  technology  to 
our  productive  system  solved  our  prob- 
lems of  production,  and  at  the  same 
time  forced  upon  us  the  problem  of 
distribution.  The  application  of  science 
and  technology  to  our  distributive  sys- 
tem can  as  readily  solve  that  problem. 

The  Organization  of  Technocracy 
has  the  blueprints  for  a  Continent- 
wide  method  of  operation  already  pre- 


pared. These  plans  embrace  the  over- 
all operation  of  this  Continent;  pro- 
duction, distribution,  research  and  de- 
velopment, health,  education, .  leisure, 
communication,  transportation,  the 
armed  forces,  a  Continental  hydrology 
and  a  Continental  grid  system  for  the 
efficient  distribution  of  power.  All  of 
this  can  be  accomplished  without  poli- 
tics, taxes,  crime,  disease,  malnutrition 
and  poverty.  The  blueprints  are  yours 
for  the  asking.  Investigate  Technocracy 
now,  and  join  that  group  of  functional 
American  citizens  who  know  where 
they  are  going  and  what  they  want. 

— Wilbert  Le  Clair. 
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THE  PALL  OF  PEACE 


Comes  the  dawn  of  peace — that  aim  for  which  we  fought  and  died — and 
we  Americans  act  as  though  the  shroud  of  death  were  being  pulled  over 
our  heads.  What  manner  of  people  are  we  that  we  behave  so  childishly? 


THE  WAR  is  over — and  so  is  the 
boom.  Goods  are  more  plentiful, 
and  we  are  more  depressed. 

We  were  terribly  upset  about  infla- 
tion only  six  months  ago.  Now,  we  are 
worse  than  upset  by  the  threat  of  de- 
flation because  prices  are  beginning  to 
soften  up. 

Everybody  appears  to  be  working, 
business  apparently  had  its  best  profit 
vear  in  history  during  1946,  many  of 
us  are  still  making  more  money  than 
ever,  and  yet  everyone  feels  as  though 
we  were  on  the  brink  of  an  unavoid- 
able disaster. 

May  9,  1945,  was  V-E  Day;  August 
15,  1945,  was  V-J  Day.  But  it  took 
until  December  31,  1946,  more  than 
16  months  after  the  end  of  the  military 
hostilities,  for  us  to  be  told  that  the 
war  was  officially  over.  Before  that  an- 
nouncement by  President  Truman,  we 
were  still  legally  operating  under  so- 
called  wartime  powers,  involving  vast 
and  extensive  controls  over  labor,  busi- 
ness and  the  personal  affairs  of  every 
individual    in    the    United    States. 

If  peace  can  be  announced  so  arbi- 
trarily and  officiously  by  one  man,  even 
though  he  be  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  just  what  is  this  thing 
called  peace,  and  what  do  we  mean 
by  it? 

PEACE  DEFINED 

Specifically,  according  to  the  dic- 
tionary, peace  means  the  absence  or 
the  cessation  of  military  operations. 
After  the  fighting  and  killing  comes  to 
an  end,  only  then  is  the  war  really  over, 
and  only  then  are  we  actually  at  peace 
with  one  another.  But  within  the  frame- 
work of  legal  forms  and  Price  System 
procedures  regarding  property,  prices, 
wages,  etc.,  we  must  remain  techni- 
cally at  war  until  a  formal  declaration 
by  the  President  or  by  Congressional 
Joint  Resolution. 

What  special  sources  or  extraordi- 
nary divinations  the  President  used  to 
arrive  at  the  formal  date  of  December 
31,    1946,  is  difficult  to  fathom.    But  it 


is  just  barely  possible  that  he  consulted 
his  political  advisers,  and  that  this  an- 
nouncement, which  followed  less  than 
two  months  after  his  party's  political 
defeat  in  November,  was  something 
more  than  coincidental  so  far  as  the 
proximity  of  these  dates  are  concerned. 

During  the  war,  when  the  pressure 
of  winning  was  so  intense  that  we  would 
brook  no  interference,  and,  therefore, 
pulled  out  virtually  all  the  stops  in  our 
productive  machine,  we  began  to  ap- 
proximate the  productive  potential  of 
this  great  Continent.  Then  we  pro- 
duced, with  only  53  million  workers  in 
the  work  pool,  the  highest  living  stand- 
ards in  all  the  world's  history.  We 
produced  all  the  material  of  war  for 
the  greatest  war  in  history,  not  only 
for  ourselves,  but  tremendous  quan- 
tities for  our  Allies  as  well.  We  did  all 
this  with  an  improved  health  standard, 
a  reduced  accident  rate  and  crime  at 
almost  a  minimum  on  the  home  front. 

Comes  the  dawn — the  era  of  peace 
— the  end  and  aim  for  which  we  fought 
and  died,  and  a  pall  seems  to  descend 
upon  us  as  though  the  shroud  of  death 
were  being  pulled  over  our  heads. 
What  manner  of  people  are  we  that 
we  behave  so  childishly? 

Must  we  allow  the  fears  acquired  in 
the  days  of  scarcity — in  the  days  of 
the  biblical  feasts  and  famines — in  the 
days  of  the  seven  lean  years  and  the 
seven  fat  years — to  remain  with  us? 
Must  we  accept  without  protest  the 
inevitability  of  prosperity  and  depres- 
sion? Must  we  behave  as  though  a 
depression  must  follow  a  war,  in  one, 
two,  three,  five  or  ten  years? 

While  we  were  fighting,  killing  and 
out- producing  ourselves,  we  were 
healthy,  protected  and  controlled.  Now 
that  we  have  stopped  fighting  and  kill- 
ing, we  have  suddenly  become  sick, 
frightened,  and  lose  more  lives  by  acci- 
dent, disease  and  crime.  Perhaps  it  is 
comforting  to  the  moralists,  the  ethi- 
cists  and  religionists  that  we  are  no 
longer  killing  the  enemy  with  atomic 
bombs,  and  are  now  destroying  our- 
selves in  slow  stages  and  degrees.  "We 


are  not  like  the  Nazis.  We  don't  kill 
off  our  insane  deliberately.  We  are  a 
civilized  people.  We  merely  do  it  by 
neglect." 

The  question  is:  Is  this  what  we  want; 
is  this  why  we  fought  a  war? 

Recently  there  was  exhibited  a  film 
entitled  'A  Study  in  Animal  Behavior.' 
In  it  was  shown  the  work  of  scientists 
who  prove  incontestably  that  wild  ani- 
mals, without  benefit  of  culture,  tradi- 
tion, morality,  legality  or  clergy,  frolic 
and  play  together.  Animals  which  would 
attack  and  devour  each  other  in  the 
forest  or  the  open  plain,  because  they 
are  strange  and  foreign  to  one  another 
and  of  different  animal  races,  now  live 
and  play  peaceably  in  one  open,  un- 
protected space.   Why,  and  how? 

BEHAVIOR  EXPLAINED 

Is  it  a  mystery,  or  has  the  devil  been 
driven  out  of  these  animals  by  some 
human  hocus-pocus?  It's  no  mystery, 
and  it's  no  secret.  Simply,  these  ani- 
mals are  fed  daily  and  regularly  and 
raised  together  from  infancy  in  an  en- 
vironment of  plenty  and  security.  In 
that  film,  we  saw  a  bear  playfully  paw 
a  lion,  two  animals  completely  strange 
to  one  another.  We  saw  Tabby,  the 
cat,  suckle  baby  mice  (after  the  at- 
tendant had  changed  the  odor  of  the 
mice  to  that  of  kittens)  and,  while 
suckling  them,  leap  from  her  bed  to 
attack  a  rat  which  had  probably  moth- 
ered those  same  mice.  Strange?  Not 
at  all. 

You  may  remember  the  exhibition 
of  a  marine  tank  some  years  ago  in 
Florida.  This  tank  contained  every  va- 
riety of  fish-life,  including  some  species 
which  ate  other  fish  and  some  which 
were  man-eating  as  well.  Yet,  every 
day  a  human  being  went  down  into 
that  tank  completely  unprotected  in 
order  to  clean  out  the  bottom.  There 
he  was  in  the  midst  of  man-eating 
sharks  and  other  such  ferocious  speci- 
mens, but  never  was  he  molested.   The 

(CONTINUED   ON    PAGE    II) 
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Compiled    by   the    Research    Department, 
The  TECHNOCRAT 


The  March  of  Power 

The  amount  of  electrical  energy  distributed  by  the  electric 
light  and  power  industry  for  the  week  ended  Saturday, 
March  22,  was  4,759,066.000  kilowatt-hours,  according  to 
the  Edison  Electric  Institute.  [For  the  same  week  in  1946, 
the  figure  was  4.017,310,000;  for  1945,  4,401,716,000— with 
the  war  still  in  progress  on  both  fronts.] 


Farmers  everywhere- in  the  country  are  now  using  electri- 
city more  and  more  widely  in  many  ways  and  more  efficiently. 
The  importance -of  electric  power  as  a  farm  production  tool 
and  labor  saver  was  forcibly  demonstrated  during  the  war 
years  as  electric  service  aided  farmers,  in  spite  of  a  rapidly 
diminishing  supply  of  manpower,  to  set  new  records  in  the 
output  of  food  and  fiber  to  meet  our  war  needs. 

Four  years  of  war  taught  thousands  of  operators  of  electri- 
fied farms  that  the  electrified  way  is  the  most  efficient,  the 
most  productive,  the  safest,  and  the  most  economical,  or 
the  cleanest,  or  the  guickest,  or  the  easiest  way — or  a  com- 
bination of  two  or  more  of  these.  With  the  end  of  the  war, 
farmers  were  able  to  obtain  more  electrical  farm  eguipment, 
and  this  heightened  the  trend  toward  full  electrification  and 
speeded  the  interest  of  operators  in  the  subject. 

Electric  power  was  harnessed  to  water  pumps,  milking 
machines,  chick  brooders,  feed  grinders,  milk  coolers,  hay 
hoists,  hay  driers,  grain  blowers,  seed  cleaners,  corn  shelters, 
and  dozens  of  other  types  of  farm  electrical  eguipment  that 
often  cut  production  time  in  half.  In  the  household,  electri- 
city reduced  time  reguired  for  routine  tasks.  Production 
from  dairy  herds  and  poultry  flocks  bounded  upward  despite 
labor  shortages.  Women  and  children— aided  by  motors — 
performed  tasks  which  customarily  reguired  a  man's  strength. 
— From  a  report  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration. 


And  They're  Crying  the  Blues! 

Corporation  profits  after  taxes  will  pass  the  $15,000,000,- 
000  rate  the  second  guarter  of  this  year.  They  were  $  1 2,000, - 
000,000  last  year  and  $4,200,000,000  in  1939. 

— Newsweek,  April  14,  1947. 


Straws  in  the  Wind 

Business  competition  is  returning  in  this  country  and  fail- 
ures are  increasing.  Their  number  is  still  small  but  it  is  sig- 
nificant that  the  declining  trend  of  failures,  which  existed 
all  during  the  war  period,  is  now  reversed.  Wars  cause  the 
expenditure  of  such  vast  sums  of  money  that  during  them 
it  is  nearly  impossible  for  businessmen  to  be  so  inefficient 
as  to  become  insolvent.  During  both  the  Civil  War  and  the 
First  World  War,  business  competition  nearly  disappeared 


and  failures  became  rare.  Again  during  the  Second  World 
War  money  was  plentiful  and  the  demand  for  goods  and 
services  so  great  that  business  failures  almost  disappeared. 

Before  we  entered  the  war  in  1941  there  were  as  many 
as  1200  failures  in  one  month.  The  decline  from  that  high 
level  was  rapid  and  sharp  until  in  December  of  1945  there 
were  only  42  insolvencies.  The  failure  rate  stopped  declining 
and  began  to  increase  in  1946.  In  November  there  were 
104  failures,  in  December  141,  and  in  January  (1947)  there 
were  202  of  them.  This  is  but  a  small  proportion  of  all  busi- 
nesses in  operation  but  it  is  important  that  the  number  is 
increasing. 

— The  Cleveland  Trust  Company  Business  Bulletin,  March  15,  1947. 

Deflation's  the  Rub 

The  well-known  and  respected  farm  economists  Frank 
Pearson  and  William  Myers,  of  Cornell  University,  make  this 
significant  statement:  "The  post-war  collapse  in  1920-21 
occurred  despite  the  general  belief  that  there  .  .  .  was  a 
shortage  of  anything  that  could  be  named.  Then  as  now, 
everyone  was  worrying  about  inflation,  but  deflation  was 
the  real  threat  and  may  again  be  the  real  problem." 

— From  an  article,  'The  Farmer  Pays  His  Debts,'  by 
James  Hearst,  in  The  Nation,  April  12,  1947. 

Newsprint  in  News  Again 

Lifting  of  price  ceilings  on  roughly  one-third  of  the  goods 
and  services  still  controlled  in  Canada  was  announced  April 
I.  Ceilings  were  kept  on  basic  items  in  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter.  The  price  of  coal  was  expected  to  increase  $2.50 
a  ton,  and  used-car  prices  seemed  certain  to  go  up.  In 
other  fields,  immediate  increases  were  not  likely. 

Meanwhile,  the  effect  of  higher  prices  for  newsprint  per- 
mitted in  1946  was  disclosed  in  the  recorded  profits  of  six 
major  Canadian  pulp  and  paper  companies.  Their  com- 
bined profits  were  up  228  per  cent  above  1945 — $48,568,- 
307,  compared  with  $  1 4,767,6 1 6.  Despite  these  huge  profits, 
eight  Canadian  companies  have  increased  the  price  of  news- 
print $6  a  ton  in  the  last  two  weeks. 

— Newsweek,  April  14,  1947. 

Delayed  Action 

Forecasters  recently  have  returned  to  practical  unanimity 
on  the  approaching  'recession.'  Yet  this  dip  has  an  illusive 
way  of  not  arriving.  Sight  too  often  is  lost  of  the  great 
inherent  strength  in  the  business  situation.  There  are  many 
factors  which  push  the  recession  into  the  future  (although 
they  probably  aren't  potent  enough  to  prevent  it): 

(I)  Volume  in  durable  goods  is  taking  up  slack  in  non- 
durables. 
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(2)  Savings  are  being  drawn  upon  to  support  retail  volume. 

(3)  Continued  inventory  accumulation  is  a  big  sustaining 
factor. 

(4)  Wage  and  salary  payments  are  still  going  up,  though 
more  slowly. 

These  supports  won't  last  forever.  The  first  three  in  par- 
ticular will  run  out  sooner  or  later;  and  when  they  do,  wages 
will  stop  rising. 

—Business  Week,  April  5,  1947. 

Over  the  Hill  to  the  Poorhouse 

A  sharp  increase  occurred  in  1946  in  the  number  of  old 
persons,  dependent  children  and  blind  who  had  to  go  on 
government  'relief  rolls,  it  was  revealed  this  week  by  Wat- 
son  B.   Miller,   Federal  Security  administrator. 

These  three  classes  of  needy  individuals  are  supported 
under  programs  financed  jointly  by  Uncle  Sam  and  the  states. 
In  the  case  of  the  aged,  the  number  on  the  rolls  rose  by 
140,000  to  2,196,000  in  1946;  dependent  children  shot  up 
186,000  to  887,000;  and  needy  blind,  up  4,000  to  60,000. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  marked  rise,  Miller  said,  was 
the  skyrocketing  living  costs. 

"Some  had  continued  to  support  themselves  or  to  be 
supported  by  relatives  until  high  prices  made  full  support 
impossible,"  he  said. 

Still  others,  he  explained,  had  'lost  jobs  or  allowances 
from  relatives  in  the  armed  forces,'  and  many  had  'exhausted 
small  savings."  The  result  was  to  shift  the  burden  to  the 
taxpayer. 

—Labor,  March  15,  1947. 

They're  Lining  Up  Again 

Relief  rolls  are  lengthening  throughout  the  nation,  the 
current  issue  of  Public  Welfare,  monthly  journal  of  the 
American    Public  Welfare  Association,    reports. 

The  article  attributes  the  increase  to  inflation,  which  has 
raised  the  cost  of  living  index  from  127  in  1945  to  more 
than  150. 

Families  with  'marginal  incomes'  also  are  exhausting  their 
savings  for  current  living  expenses,  according  to  the  maga- 
zine. 

— Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  April  3,  1947. 

It  Pays  to  Escape  Reality 

Movie  patrons  paid  an  estimated  $1,800,000,000  at  the- 
ater box  offices  last  year,  the  1947  Film  Daily  year  book 
said  today.  This  compared  with  $1,500,000,000  paid  the 
preceding  year,  the  year  book  said. 

— Los  Angeles  Times,  March  20,  1947. 

The  Hero's  Reward 

Appearing  as  a  surprise  witness  [before  the  O'Gara-Dills 
Joint  Legislature  Committee  on  the  Housing  Emergency], 
Commander  Al  Weinberg  [Commander  of  Jewish  War  Vet- 
erans] literally  took  away  the  breaths  of  his  auditors  by  pro- 
ducing a  detailed  breakdown  of  the  incomes  of  a  thousand 
veterans  of  World  War  II,  taken  at  random  from  the  files 
of  the  City  Housing  Authority's    16,000  applications.    He 
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demonstrated  that  only  seven-tenths  of  one  percent  have 
incomes  of  over  $4500  per  year;  that  23.8  percent  are  below 
$2400,  that  42.7  percent  are  below  $1900;  and  that  16.7 
percent  barely  make  the  $  1000-per-year  mark.  In  other 
words,  he  pointed  out,  six  out  of  every  ten  veterans  make 
less  than  $40  per  week. 

— Los  Angeles  Housing  News,  March  1947. 

But  Think  of  the  Climate! 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics'  consumer  price  index  for  this 
area  reached  an  all-time  high  in  February. 

This  was  reported  yesterday  by  Charles  A.  Roumassett, 
head  of  the  bureau's  Southern  California  office. 

The  cost  of  living  in  Los  Angeles  went  up  three-tenths  of 
one  per  cent  for  mid-January  to  mid-February.  This  brought 
the  index  up  to  155.4  per  cent  of  the  1935-39  average,  17 
per  cent  above  the  level  of  a  year  ago  and  55  per  cent 
higher  than  in  August  1939,  Roumassett  said. 

— Los  Angeles  Examiner,  March  27,  1947. 

What  About  'The  Right  to  Work'? 

Restrictions  against  employment  because  of  various  types 
of  impairments  have  been  reviewed  in  many  places  and  job 
specifications  have  been  stepped  up.  A  person  with  the 
excluded  type  of  impairment  will  not  be  considered  for  any 
ob,  no  matter  what  his  qualifications  are.  No  one  knows 
ow  many  impaired  persons  there  are.  But  it  is  known  that 
as  of  December  31,  1946,  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service  has 
a  backlog  of  about  160,000  applications  from  disabled  vet- 
erans whom  it  had  not  yet  placed  in  industrial  employment. 
In  addition,  about  100,000  disabled  veterans  of  World  War 
II  are  now  receiving  rehabilitation  under  the  Gl  bill  of  rights. 
— Labor  Information  Bulletin,  March  1947. 

Whee-e-e! 

Industrial  production  levels  may  have  to  average  as  much 
as  90  per  cent  above  1939  in  order  to  maintain  maximum 
employment  in  1950  when  the  available  labor  force  will 
amount  to  about  62.5  million.  At  this  time,  if  the  long  term 
trend  is  maintained,  productivity  per  man-hour  would  be  at 
least  20  per  cent  above  prewar  levels. 

Assuming  that  working  hours  remain  the  same  and  making 
allowances  for  seasonal  unemployment  and  for  the  armed 
services,  Census  Bureau  and  BLS  officials  estimate  that  max- 
imum employment  in  1950  will  require  59  million  civilian  jobs. 

— The  Iron  Age,  April  8,  1947. 

More  Job  Hunters,  Fewer  Jobs 

Volunteers  of  America  took  a  hard  look  at  their  economic 
barometer  down  on  skid  row  today  and  decided  things  are 
getting  tougher  all  the  time. 

"The  barometer,"  explained  Col.  Leo  R.  Kelly,  western 
area  commander,  "is  the  Men's  Service  Club  at  541  E.  Fifth 
St.,  a  club  operated  by  the  Volunteers  for  jobless,  unattached 
men  who  need  a  lift." 

Colonel  Kelly  said  that  last  month's  attendance  of  66,502 
— a  20  per  cent  increase  over  the  corresponding  month  last 
year — means  that  there  are  more  job  hunters,  fewer  jobs. 

— Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  April  3,  1947. 
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California  Scores  Again 

Unemployment  insurance  cost  California  $150,000,000 
last  year  because  "all  kinds  of  people  who  want  something 
for  nothing  can  and  do  get  it,"  State  Senator  H.  R.  Judah, 
R.,  Santa  Cruz,  charged  today. 

Judah  said  California  was  paying  more  people  unemploy- 
ment insurance  than  any  other  state  in  the  nation.  He 
pointed  out  that  for  the  week  of  February  22,  1947,  there 
were  181,720  persons  drawing  benefits  in  the  state  com- 
pared with  a  total  of   1,054,961   throughout  the  country. 

"This  means  that  17.2  per  cent  of  all  people  in  the  nation 
drawing  these  benefits  are  in  California,"  he  said. 

— Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  April  3,  1947. 


A  Harbinger  of  Unemployment 

Shutdown  of  the  Vultee  plant  at  Downey  by  July  I  was 
announced  today  by  I.  M.  Laddon,  executive  vice  president 
of  Consolidated  Vultee  Aircraft.  Corp. 

Personnel  reductions  will  begin  immediately  and  continue 
on  a  progressive  schedule  during  the  90-day  intervening 
period,  Laddon  said. 

— Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  April  I,  1947. 


Uncle  Chump  From  Over  the  Hump 

China  and  the  Philippines  are  reselling  to  American  specu- 
lators at  'knockdown'  prices  heavy  construction  equipment 
given  to  them  by  the  United  States,  a  House  surplus  investi- 
gating group  was  told  yesterday. 

The  charge  was  made  by  former  Rep.  Roger  C.  Slaughter, 
D.,  Mo.,  who  last  year  headed  a  special  House  committee 
investigating  disposal  of  surplus  property. 

...  he  said,  heavy  construction  equipment  is  being  sold 
to  American  speculators  by  the  two  governments  and  is 
being  resold  in  the  United  States  in  competition  with  Ameri- 
can industry  and  labor. 

— San  Luis  Obispo  Telegram-Tribune,  March  12,  1947. 


Boring  From  Within 

The  National  Association  of  State  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce is  maneuvering  to  plant  one  of  its  own  special  men 
with  both  the  House  and  Senate  appropriation  committees. 
If  they  accomplish  it,  this  will  mean  lobbyists  snuggling  up 
to  the  boys  who  vote  the  greenbacks. 

— Drew  Pearson,  in  the  Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  March  19,  1947. 


Are  We  Proud  of  It? 

FBI  Chief  J.  Edgar  Hoover  disclosed  tonight  that  36 
Americans  were  slain  each  day  in  1946  in  a  growing  crime 
wave  that  reached  a  new  crest  for  the  past  decade. 

Hoover  reported  1,685,203  major  crimes  were  committed 
last  year — an  increase  of  119,662  over   1945.  .  .  .  Hoover 

said: 

"A  major  crime  was  committed  in  the  nation  on  the 
average  of  once  every   18.7  seconds  in   1946. 


"During  the  average  day,  36  persons  were  slain,  33 
women  were  criminally  attacked  and  185  other  persons  were 
feloniously  assaulted. 

"Every  day  also  brought  reports  of  172  robberies,  981 
burglaries,  630  automobile  thefts  and  2580  miscellaneous 
larcenies." 

.  .  .  Hoover  termed  the  report  'conservative.'  He  ex- 
plained: 

"The  estimated  total  of  major  crimes  does  not  include 
many  miscellaneous  serious  offenses,  such  as  embezzlement, 
fraud,  arson,  receiving  stolen  property  and  carrying  con- 
cealed weapons." 

— Los  Angeles  Examiner,  March  6,  1947. 

They  Probably  Can't  Afford  It! 

Twenty  per  cent  of  the  banking  and  trust  companies  in- 
spected by  the  staff  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  and  Public 
Contracts  Divisions  in  the  fiscal  year  1946  were  in  violation 
of  the  40-cents-an-hour  minimum-wage  provisions  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act,  Thomas  D.  O'Malley,  regional  direc- 
tor of  the  Divisions,  told  a  central  States'  conference  of  16 
bankers'  associations  recently. 

—Labor  Herald,  April  4,  1947. 

To  Him  That  Hath  Shall  Be  Given' 

The  sale  of  surplus  property  since  the  termination  of  the 
war  under  the  Surplus  Property  Act,  a  law  which  was  in- 
tended to  promote  free  competitive  enterprise,  has  in  fact 
only  accentuated  the  steady  drift  toward  greater  and  greater 
concentration.  On  an  original  cost  basis  or  on  a  purchase 
price  basis,  nearly  70  percent  of  all  government  plants  sold 
or  leased  under  the  surplus  property  law  have  gone  to 
approximately  60  organizations.  These  60  rank  among  the 
260  largest  in  the  United  States. 

— Senator  Joseph  C.  O'Mahoney,  in  'The  Crisis  of 
Capitalism,'  Survey  Graphic,  February   1947. 


A  Legal  Loophole 

Union  Oil  Co.  today  was  exonerated  of  a  charge  of 
violating  OPA  regulations  by  selling  aviation  gasoline  to 
motorists  at  its  higher  aircraft  price  late  in    1945. 

Federal  Judge  Leon  R.  Yankwich  yesterday  dismissed  the 
suit  for  $112,376,  declaring  that  regulations  at  that  time 
did  not  forbid  the  action. 

—Hollywood  Citizen-News,  March  20,  1947. 


Three-Cornered  Deal 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  has  so  many  diapers 
on  hand  its  storage  capacity  can't  accommodate  them. 

U.  S.  Attorney  Frank  J.  Hennessey  took  the  problem  to 
Federal  Judge  Michael  P.  Roche.  The  judge  set  June  7  as 
the  final  date  for  owners  to  establish  their  rights  to  the 
articles.    If  unclaimed,  they  will  be  sold. 

In  addition  to  the  diapers,  the  FBI  has  a  wide  variety  of 
cosmetics  and  women's  garments.  Hennessey  said  most  of 
the  items  had  been  stolen  from  interstate  commerce  ship- 
ments. 

—Hollywood  Citizen-News,  March  27,  1947. 
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Maybe  They're  Tired  of  It  All 

Los  Angeles  voters,  only  casually  interested  in  today's 
election,  trickled  slowly  to  the  polls  today  to  select  city 
councilmen,  municipal  judges  and  pass  on  city  charter 
amendments. 

About  7  per  cent  of  the  847,892  eligible  voters  had  cast 
their  ballots  by  late  morning,  City  Clerk  Walter  C.  Peter- 
son said  after  a  check  of  representative  precincts. 

He  estimated  that  only  about  30  per  cent  would  vote 
before  the  polls  close  at  7  p.m.,  about  the  same  proportion 
who  balloted  in  the  primary  election  in    1945. 

— Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  April  I,  1947. 

That's  Tough 

Late  arrivals  here  [Miami]  are  delighted  to  see  'Vacancy' 
signs  all  over  the  joint.  .  .  .  Last  year  at  this  time  bellhops 
were  charging  a  finif  to  give  you  sleeping  privileges  in  the 
lobby.  .  .  .  Times  are  so  tough  that  all  the  gambling  joints 
in  Dade  County  suddenly  shut  down  for  a  couple  of  nights. 

— Tom  Meany,  in  PM,  March  14,  1947. 

Up  80% 

Clothing  prices  have  increased  for  44  consecutive  months, 
a  record,  government  statistics  showed  today. 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  clothing 
prices  have  increased  80  per  cent  since  August  1939. 

— Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  March  27,  1947. 

It  Still  Pays 

American  business  spent  an  estimated  record  $3,116,- 
600,000  for  advertising  in  1946,  with  newspapers  getting  the 
biggest  chunk,  $963,800,000,  or  30.9  per  cent,  the  maga- 
zine, 'Printers'  Ink,'  disclosed  today.  Last  year's  total  topped 
1945  by  nearly  $500,000,000. 

—Hollywood  Citizen-News,  March  27,  1947. 


Education  for  All? 

Willard  E.  Givens,  executive  secretary  of  the  National 
Education  Association,  said  today  that  2,000,000  U.  S. 
children  from  six  to   15  years  of  age  do  not  go  to  school. 

Givens  said  the  inequality  of  educational  opportunity  in 
the  U.  S.  is  pronounced. 

— Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  April  I,  1947. 


Alchemists,  Please  Note! 

There  was  a  time,  not  long  ago,  when  the  term  'gold  mine' 
was  a  synonym  for  wealth.  Doubtless,  the  world  will  see  such 
a  period  again,  for  the  economic  pendulum  inevitably  swings 
from  high  to  low,  and  gold  mining  does  best  in  depressions. 
For  the  moment,  however,  the  gold  miner  is  not  enjoying 
fortune's  favor. 

We  have  just  fought  a  cyclopedic  war  in  which  gold  was 
of  relatively  little  practical  importance.  True,  our  soldiers 
used  it  to  advantage  in  the  North  African   invasion;  and 


even  Germany,  which  financed  its  huge  operations  virtually 
without  gold,  was  quick  to  gather  in  any  she  could  find  in 
the  countries  she  overran.  Nevertheless,  iron,  copper,  tung- 
sten, petroleum,  and  numerous  other  minerals  were  the  work 
horses  of  the  war,  not  gold.  Even  silver  was  pressed  into 
service  in  huge  quantities,  but  gold  remained  buried  at 
Fort  Knox  or  locked  up  in  bank  and  mint  vaults.  In  the  end, 
it  was  another  metal,  uranium,  that  put  the  clincher  on  the 
Allied  victory. 

— From  an  editorial  in  Compressed  Air  Magazine,  April  1947. 

Duz  Duz  Everything! 

In  a  spelling  bee  in  the  3A  and  3B  classes  at  Public  School 
47,  Elmhurst,  Long  Island,  everyone  went  down  on  the  same 
word:  does.  They  spelled  it  D-U-Z. 

— Newsweek,  April  14,  1947. 

Can't  We  Face  the  Facts? 

The  biggest  single  change  that  has  taken  place  in  Ameri- 
can life  recently  is  that  our  purchasing  power,  which,  a  year 
ago,  was  ahead  of  our  production  of  goods,  is  today  behind 
our  production  of  goods. 

"It  is  not  believed,"  says  the  New  York  Journal  of  Com- 
merce, which  has  done  exhaustive  work  in  this  field,  "that 
sufficient  buying  power  exists  to  absorb  the  entire  present 
output  of  industry  at  current  prices." 

The  change  from  having  more  money  than  goods  to  hav- 
ing more  goods  than  money,  is  of  sensational  national  im- 
portance, yet  it  has  hardly  been  mentioned. 

— Samuel  Grafton,  in  the  Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  April  3,  1947. 

WPA,  Here  We  Come! 

There  are  50,000  unemployed  veterans  of  World  War  II 
in  Los  Angeles  County,  with  10,000  additional  arriving  each 
month,  while  another  estimated  100,000  now  in  vocational 
schools  and  colleges  will  be  added  progressively  to  the 
area's  labor  pool  as  future  semesters  end. 

These  were  some  of  the  figures  presented  yesterday  to 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  by  C.  A.  Alexander,  public  rela- 
tions director  of  the  Los  Angeles  Veterans  Service  Center, 
in  support  of  a  resolution  by  Supervisor  John  Anson  Ford, 
which  the  Board  adopted,  urging  the  Senate  to  restore 
budget  funds  recently  lopped  from  veterans'  placement 
bureaus.  .  .  . 

"Southern  California  is  fast  becoming  a  surplus  labor  mar- 
ket," Alexander  said.  "This  was  true  before  the  war  and  is 
becoming  true  again  now.  It  is  necessary  that  funds  be 
appropriated  to  render  service  that  is  of  vital  importance 
to  the  nation  and  particularly  to  Southern  California." 

— Los  Angeles  Times,  April  9,  1947. 

Toward  Continental  Defense 

The  Army  Air  Forces  disclosed  plans  tonight  to  make 
permanent  one  of  its  airfields  in   Newfoundland. 

A  building  program  of  'several  million  dollars'  will  trans- 
form the  temporary  wartime  installation  at  Harmon  Field 
'into  peacetime  permanency,'  an  A.  A.  F.  announcement 
said. 

The  base  was  one  of  those  acquired  under  the  prewar 
99-year  lease  agreement  with  Britain  in  exchange  for  Ameri- 
can destroyers. 

— Los  Angeles  Times,  March  28,  1947. 
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answer  is  simple.    The  fish  in  that  tank 
were  fed  enough  and  fed  regularly. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  we  cut  each 
other's  throats?  Perhaps  not  literally 
with  knives  and  sharp  instruments,  but 
no  one  can  deny  that  we  cheat,  steal, 
rob,  bribe  and  graft  upon  one  another. 
Has  there  ever  been  a  single  period 
in  the  history  of  any  nation  »vhen  this 
was  not  so?  If  this  is  true,  why  do  we 
blindly  smash  our  heads  against  stone 
walls  trying  to  make  silk  purses  out  of 
sows'  ears;  trying  to  make  loving, 
brotherly,  friendly  and  considerate 
people  of  populations  that  cannot  feed 
themselves  three  hearty  meals  daily  be- 
cause of  the  perpetual  scarcities? 
When  an  animal  scavenges  and  fights 
for  its  food,  we  admire  it.  But  when 
a  human  does  the  same,  we  call  him 
uncontrolled,  illegal,  and  ostracize  or 
imprison  him.  So  long  as  those  persons 
deprived  of  the  necessities  of  life  are 
below  the  intolerable  majority  level  in 
number,  we  can  get  away  with  the 
practice  of  imprisonment  and  ostra- 
cism. But  if  those  numbers  increase 
and  pass  the  50%  point,  watch  out  for 
the  explosion. 

Without  any  effort,  we  could  go  to 
a  thousand  places  in  a  single  week's 
time,  where  we  would  hear  sentiment 
of  gloom  and  depression,  because  the 
war  is  over;  where,  by  business  com- 
pulsion, men  are  irresistibly  led  into 
talk  of  a  third  world  war,  against  any- 
body, if  that's  the  only  way  to  keep  the 
wheels  of  industry  running.  It  isn't 
that  these  men  are  evil  or  more  in- 
human than  the  rest  of  us.  It's  simply 
that,  under  this  system,  they  need  busi- 
ness in  order  to  survive.  Strange  talk, 
indeed,  from  businessmen,  who  only 
a  year  and  a  half  ago  paid  for  full  page 
advertisements  depicting  a  beautiful 
life  of  peace  and  plenty  for  the  soldiers 
when  fhey  returned  home — advertise- 
ments, by  the  way,  paid  for  out  of 
profits  earned  through  the  fighting  and 
the  killing  of  those  same  men.  That  was 
less  than  two  years  ago.  What  is  the 
picture  today? 

Our  housing  situation  has  reached 
the  most  deplorable  state  in  the  history 
of  the  country.  What  ever  happened 
to  those  rosy  plans  for  one  million 
homes  in  the  first  year  after  the  war 
and  1 .7  million  in  the  second  year? 
Evictions  are  at  the  highest  level  in 
ten  years.  Headlines  in  the  nation's 
press  indicate  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation: 

"Vets  in  Sacramento  Demand  $135 
Million   Housing  Aid." 


PEACE  OF  THE  PRICE  SYSTEM 
UNITED  STATES— 1945 

Murders,  criminal  homicide 6,847 

Assaults  with  intent  to  kill 59,807 

Rapes,  forcible  and  statutory I  1,537 

Larcenies,  i.e.,  thefts 865,521 

Burglaries,  breaking  and  entering 321 ,672 

Automobiles   stolen    241 ,491 

Robberies  by  violence  and  threats 54,279 

Killed  at  work,  factory,  farm,  mine,  etc 16,000 

Injured  at  work,  factory,  farm,  mine,  etc. 2,000,000 

Killed  by  automobiles 28,600 

Injured  by  automobiles 1 ,000,000 

Killed  while  at  home 33,500 

Injured  while  at  home 5,050,000 

Killed  by  non-motor  vehicle  accidents 15,000 

Injured  by  non-motor  vehicle  accidents 1,850,000 

Killed  by  heart  disease  ( 1 944) 41 8,062 

Killed  by  cancer  (1944) 171,171 

Killed  by  brain  hemorrhage  (1944) 124,250 

Killer  by  self  destruction  (suicides,    1944) 13,231 

Attempted  suicides  (estimate) 100,000 

Consigned  to  insane  asylums 175,000 

Broken  homes  and  families  (divorces) 502,000 

Property  loss  by  fires $  484,000,000 

Number  of  forest  fires 1 24,728 

Acres  of  timber  burned I  7,680,703 

Paper  tonnage  wasted  on  advertising 1,500,000 

Top  soil  washed  into  oceans  (tons) 1 ,000,000,000 

Net  corporate  profit $9,000,000,000 

While  you  read  this  (10  minutes)  30  major  crimes  took  place;  2  people  wero 
killed  in  accidents  and  190  injured;  8  people  died  of  heart  disease;  3  of 
cancer;  and  2  of  brain  hemorrhage;  2  attempted  suicide;  3  were  put  away 
in  insane  asylums;  9  divorces  were  granted;  over  $8,000  of  property  went  up 
in  smoke;  2  forest  fires  were  started  and  328  acres  of  forest  land  burned  over; 
19,000  tons  of  top  soil,  equivalent  to  19  acres  of  cropland,  were  washed  into 
the  oceans;  30  tons  of  paper  were  wasted  for  advertising;  and  corporate 
enterprise  piled  up  a  neat  profit  exceeding  $160,000. 

THIS  IS  ONLY  10  MINUTES  OF  THE  PEACE  OF  THE  PRICE  SYSTEM 

Sources:  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation;  National  Safety  Council;  U.  S. 
Statistical  Abstract;  Forest  Service;  U.  S.  Soil  Conversation  Service;  Census 
Bureau;   Federal   Security  Agency;  Consumers   Union. 


"Low-cost  Housing  in  Danger." 

"Housing  Outlook  for  1947:  Dim. 
Quarter  to  Half-Million  Units  Shy  for 
Year,   With   Most  Vets  Still  Waiting." 

"Ex-Californians  Make  Cozy  Home 
in  Cinder  Cave." 

Men  formerly  in  the  Armed  Services 
are  passing  time  at  college  courses, 
which  are  practically  worthless,  be- 
cause that  is  the  only  way  in  which  they 
can  stay  on  the  governmental  payroll 
after  they  are  thrown  out  of  the  '52-20 
Club.' 

Our  brilliant  political  economists  stir 
up  a  terrific  lather  about  reducing  gov- 


ernment expenditures  (as  though  that 
is  really  the  aim)  and  then  in  one  fell 
swoop,  they  grant  terminal  leave  pay 
to  ex-GI's.  As  a  reward?  Of  course 
not!  Merely  to  pump  money  into  the 
streams  of  purchasing  power.  (They 
don't  call  it  a  'bonus'  any  more.  That's 
an   ugly  word!) 

Juvenile  delinquency  and  crime  are 
skyrocketing.  Police  forces  are  totally 
inadequate  to  cope  with  the  rising  tide 
of  crime.  Again  the  headlines  are  in- 
dicative of  the  trend: 

"Woman  Found  in  Road  Ditch  Bru- 
tally Slain." 
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"Crime  on  Rise,  FBI  Head  Says." 

"32  Arrested  in  Prep  Cage  Gam- 
bling Ring." 

"36  Slain  Daily  in  U.  S.  During  '46, 
FBI  Reveals." 

Unemployment  is  on  the  increase; 
inventories  are  still  rising;  surpluses  and 
bumper  crops  worry  officials;  accidents 
are  on  the  increase;  illness  is  spreading. 
Take   another  look  at  the   news  items: 

"Relief  Rolls  Reported  Up;  Savings 
Dwindling." 

"High  Living  Costs  Force  Many 
Needy  To  Go  On  Relief." 

"Dollar  Down  to  63  Cents  and  Still 
Going." 

"Only  a  Third  of  Workers  Get  Amer- 
ican Standard  of  Living." 

"Girls  in  Government  Jobs  Down 
One-Half." 

"Unemployment  Rising  Both  in  Na- 
tion and  in  New  York  City." 

"Plans  Mapped  to  Prevent  Postwar 
Joads  in  Far  West." 

"Vast  Stockpile  of  Potatoes  Sent 
Abroad  by  Government." 

"Leaders  Again  Disturbed  by  Sur- 
plus Farm  Crops." 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  public  is 
unhappy,  that  we  are  behaving  as 
though  a  mantle  of  gloom  had  settled 
over  us?  If  we  permit  the  present 
trends  to  continue  uninterrupted,  we 
are  faced  with  war — either  civil  or  in- 
ternational. We  are  heading  for  an 
explosion,  either  internal  or  external. 
After  all,  what  are  strikes  but  labor 
wars;  price  cutting,  but  price  war;  car- 
tels, but  industrial  wars?  Competition, 
with  bribery,  graft  and  corruption 
added,  is  simply  war. 

Technocracy  has  often  stated  that 
the  peace  of  this  Price  System  is  more 
deadly  than  war,  and  that  the  greatest 
war  in  which  Americans  will  ever  be 
engaged  is  the  fight  against  the  pov- 
erty, the  malnutrition,  the  crime,  the 
sudden  death  and  the  disease  of  this 
decadent  social  structure. 

It  is  a  war  of  plenty  versus  poverty, 
of  technology  versus  toil,  of  science 
versus  chaos — the  war  of  tomorrow 
against  yesterday. 

When  that  war  has  been  fought  and 
won  by  North  Americans,  then  this 
Continent  will  know  a  peace  over  which 
there  will  be  no  pall.  For  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  mankind  a  people  will 
know  the  real  meaning  of  peace — free- 
dom from  want,  insecurity,  poverty, 
malnutrition,  and  fear  of  attack  from 
internal  or  external  foes. 

— Ralph  Janis. 


The  Imminence  of  Change 


MAN  has  looked  at  one  social 
pattern  through  the  kaleido- 
scope of  human  affairs  long 
enough — 6000  years,  or  more  perhaps 
— and  now  it  is  about  time  to  tumble 
into  a  new  form. 

Aristotle  was  sure  that  slavery  would 
never  cease.  It  was  the  norm  of  the 
world.  And  it  never  would  cease  in 
some  form  or  other  but  for  the  advent 
of  technology.  Feudalism  and  our 
modern  mode  of  exploitation  are  only 
modified  forms  of  the  same  thing.  Man 
was  owned  by  another  human  being  in 
the  cruder  pattern,  while  later  his  ac- 
tions were  dictated  by  lords  and  cor- 
porations. But  where  there  is  no  guar- 
anteed security,  there  is  no  economic 
freedom,  and  man  still  remains  a  slave; 
not  goaded  any  more  by  the  cat-o- 
nine-tails,  but  by  the  whip  of  his  own 
necessities. 

But  now,  whether  the  chiselers  or 
the  suckers  want  it  or  not,  a  new  pat- 
tern is  forming  under  their  eyes.  They 
fought  a  war  to  hold  the  old  order,  but 
the  very  implements  of  mechanized 
war  only  multiplied  technology  and, 
therefore,  gave  more  impetus  to  the 
change. 

It  may  come  suddenly,  for  all  the 
makings  of  the  design  are  now  here — 
as  suddenly  as  the  pattern  in  a  kaleido- 
scope clicks  without  warning  into  new 
color  and  new  form. 

The  old  pieces  were  Man  and  his 
eternal  hungers,  with  only  hand  tools 
and  their  resulting  scarcity  to  satisfy 
those  needs;  while  the  new  pieces  are 
Man  and  his  imagination,  with  technol- 
ogy to  satisfy  his  needs  in  abundance. 
No  wonder,  with  the  advent  of  those 
new  and  unforeseen  pieces,  that  life  is 
falling  into  a  new  and  surprising  design. 


And  what  can  the  upholders  of  the 
status  quo — the  champions  of  yester- 
day's pattern — do  about  it?  They  may 
hinder  progress  for  a  little  while;  but 
in  the  long  run  the  child  musl  be  born, 
the  crystal  has  to  form,  the  pattern 
must  change.  For  contrary  to  Solo- 
mon's declaration  that  there  is  norhing 
new  under  the  sun,  a  new  element  has 
been  added  to  the  geometrical  pieces. 
And  unless  technology  itself,  with  all 
its  implications  and  ramifications,  is  de- 
stroyed, these  pieces  must  fit  into  a 
new  world  pattern,  the  pattern  of 
abundance. 

The  new  order  is  imminent,  but  1  hat 
does  not  mean  that  we  can  relax  our 
efforts.  In  the  old  order,  when  man's 
two  fists  were  all  that  could  supply  his 
v/ants,  however  hard  he  knocked  at  the 
door  of  Nature,  there  is  no  wonder  that 
he  was  resigned.  This  life  was  a  veil  of 
tears  and  he  looked  to  the  'hereafter' 
for  his  reward;  but  now,  with  the  plenty 
he  is  denied  pouring  out  of  the  ma- 
chine so  fast  that  it  must  be  destroyed 
to  make  room  in  the  warehouses,  his 
resignation  is  a  form  of  idiocy  or,  at 
best,  moronic  inertia. 

If  the  subversive  elements  can  unite 
and  so  retard  the  change,  why  cannot 
we  unite  under  Technocracy  to  accel- 
erate it;  especially  since  we  are  in  line 
with  a  technological  evolution  and  they 
are  against  it?  Why  wait  for  more 
blood  to  be  shed  in  another  war?  If 
another  war  is  fought,  it  will  be  a  more 
scientific  war  than  the  last.  Let  us, 
whose  sons  and  daughters  they  would 
destroy,  unite  to  the  last  man  and 
woman  and  demand  a  scientific  peace 
— a  peace  of  security  and  abundance. 

— Salome  Goshune. 


Technocracy  is  the  only  program  for  a  transition  to  a  new  social  state  on 
this  Continent.  Do  not  look  elsewhere  for  guidance  to  the  New  America; 
you  will  find  none.  The  change  is  coming;  you  can  escape  it  only  by  dying. 
It  is  to  your  advantage  and  to  the  advantage  of  your  Continent  for  you  to 
find  out  what  that  change  is  and  prepare  yourself  for  leadership  in  it.  Upon 
your  action  depends  your  fate  and  the  fate  of  a  Continent. 
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A  MODEL  CONTINENT 


Technocracy  has  long  pointed  out  that  this  Continent  must  show  the  way  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  by  building  a  social  structure  worthy  of  the  people  of  this 
great  land  —  a   social   structure   that  can   serve   as   a   pattern   to   be   imitated. 


SOME  wisecracker  once  said  that 
a  mode!  is  a  small  imitation  of 
the  real  thing.  Webster,  however, 
has  a  different  definition.  He  says  that 
a  model  is:  "A  standard;  a  pattern; 
an  example  or  ideal  to  be  imitated." 
Technocracy  has  long  indicated  that 
America  must  show  the  way  in  the 
establishment  of  a  social  system  that 
will,  as  our  Constitution  states,  'pro- 
vide for  the  general  welfare.'  Cer- 
tainly no  one  who  has  taken  the  trou- 
ble to  study  social  conditions  on  the 
Continent  of  North  America  will  sug- 
gest that  we  have  achieved  that  ob- 
jective yet,  but  those  who  have  studied 
the  potentialities  of  this  Area  know 
that  the  goal  can  be  reached  and 
America  can  become  a  model  after 
which  other  nations  can  pattern  their 
societies. 

When  our  forefathers  wrote  the  pre- 
amble to  the  Constitution,  they  evi- 
dently had  in  mind  giving  to  the  world 
an  instrument  and  an  ideal  that  would 
be  broad  enough  in  scope  and  char- 
acter to  become  the  model  to  which 
mankind  might  look  when  concerned 
about  his  national  welfare.  If  the  citi- 
zens of  this  nation  had  realized  its 
significance  and  consistently  followed 
its  mandate  there  would  not  be  the 
confusion  of  mind  and  chaos  of  condi- 
tions existing  today.  The  preamble  sets 
forth  the  purpose  of  the  document  in 
no  uncertain  terms.  It  is  the  pattern  of 
something  to  be  achieved  and  an  ex- 
ample for  imitation.  Since  we  have 
failed  in  the  application  of  the  pre- 
amble by  our  apathy  and  indifference 
and  by  allowing  political  and  financial 
influences  to  ignore  and  misinterpret 
its  purpose  and  intention,  we  now  find 
ourselves  under  the  influences  of  politi- 
cal inefficiency  and  misdirection  to  the 
point  of  chaos. 

In  order  to  accomplish  that  which 
the  preamble  intended  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  take  much  longer  steps  for- 
ward in  its  application.  Had  the  pur- 
pose of  the  preamble  been  applied 
and  the  necessary  gradual  changes  in 
the  national  economy  been  made,  the 


transition  from  an  economy  of  scarcity 
to  one  of  abundance  would  have  been 
gradual  and  orderly.  Since  this  was  not 
done  our  need  for  establishing  a  model 
is  greatly  accentuated  and  made  much 
more  difficult  to  accomplish. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  distribu- 
tion is  the  major  Continental  problem 
and  we  can  assume  that  the  highest 
degree  of  security  obtainable  is  our 
objective.  Security,  both  economic  and 
physical,  can  also  be  assumed  to  mean 
the  complete  satisfaction  of  all  human 
needs  in  respect  to  food,  clothing, 
shelter,  medical  care,  education  and 
so  on,  together  with  protection  from 
physical  aggression,  both  from  within 
and  from  without  our  own  borders. 
The  productive  capacity  of  our  in- 
stalled equipment  is  known,  but  the 
vast  majority  of  our  citizens  neither 
know  nor  care  what  the  per  capita 
standard  of  living  can  be.  This  places 
the  responsibility  of  the  establishment 
of  security  upon  an  informed  minority 
rather  than  upon  a  misinformed  ma- 
jority. In  order  to  build  a  model  Con- 
tinent it  will  be  necessary  to  have  not 
only  the  design  for  Continental  pro- 
duction and  distribution  prepared  to 
the  last  detail,  but  also  to  have  an 
informed  personnel  to  act  as  instruc- 
tors, directors  and  executives  to  advise 
in  the  establishment  of  procedure. 

MANIFOLD  PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  this  design  for  the 
production  and  distribution  of  Conti- 
nental abundance  is  manifold.  First: 
to  establish  individual  and  Continental 
security,  thus  eliminating  the  motive 
for  war  by  eliminating  the  need  for 
foreign  markets — the  cause  of  most  of 
the  wars  in  human  history.  Second:  to 
eliminate  the  motive  for  95%  of  all 
crime.  Third:  to  lay  the  foundation  for 
a  world  of  peace  and  construction  in- 
stead of  war  and  destruction,  thereby 
changing  the  behavior  pattern  from  in- 
dividual greed  and  avarice  to  good 
will  and  generosity;  from   competition 


to  co-operation;  and  from  national 
confusion,  strife  and  chaos  to  under- 
standing,  order  and   progress. 

Where  in  our  national  affairs  today 
is  found  any  attempt  to  achieve  that 
objective  set  forth  in  the  preamble  to 
our  Constitution,  "The  greatest  good 
for  the  greatest  number"?  Why  do 
our  representatives  in  our  governing 
bodies  ignore  and  avoid  the  major 
problems  confronting  this  nation?  Why 
is  there  so  much  disagreement  among 
themselves  over  minor  issues?  The  an- 
swer should  be  obvious.  They  are 
elected  to  office  to  maintain  the  status 
quo  and,  no  matter  how  near  the  na- 
tion may  be  to  chaos  and  violence, 
they  must  abide  by  the  operating  rules 
of  a  Price  System.  By  what  line  of  rea- 
soning can  we  expect  lawyers,  finan- 
ciers and  businessmen  to  understand 
the  problems  of  a  technological  so- 
ciety? The  only  approach  to  a  solution 
they  know  lies  through  the  traditional 
methods  of  Price  System  operation — 
methods  that  have  become  increas- 
ingly obsolete  with  the  rapid  growth 
of  technological  methods  in  our  pro- 
ductive processes. 

Whenever  man  neglects  to  adapt 
himself  and  his  institutions  to  the  ever- 
changing  environment,  then  the  only 
alternative  is  disintegration.  Inevitably, 
the  present  economy  of  scarcity  is  pro- 
gressively less  able  to  function  because 
of  the  accelerating  rate  of  production 
and  the  decline  in  the  amount  of  hu- 
man labor  needed  in  that  production. 
The  only  hope  for  a  continuance  of  this 
Price  System  is  another  war  which  will 
create  a  false  market  by  increasing  de- 
struction. This  is  not  desirable  even  to 
the  adherents  of  the  Price  System,  but 
where  else  may  these  free  enterprisers 
— who  find  themselves  neither  free  nor 
enterprising — look  for  a  way  out  of 
their  dilemma?  None  of  the  proposals 
of  the  present  political  parties,  Repub- 
lican, Democrat,  Communist,  or  any 
other,  offer  the  slightest  hope  of  a 
comprehensive  solution. 

The  only  approach  to  the  solution  is 
that   found    in   the   design   offered    by 
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Technocracy.  This  design  guarantees  a 
constant  balance  between  full  produc- 
tion on  a  Continental  scale  with  a  maxi- 
mum capacity  load,  a  minimum  use  of 
human  labor  and  a  medium  of  distri- 
bution which  will  insure  rather  than  ob- 
struct the  flow  of  that  abundance 
which  we  can  produce  and  which  con- 
stitutes security. 

Since  the  North  American  Continent 
possesses  all  the  factors  of  individual 
and  national  security,  why  should  it 
not  lead  the  way  in  establishing  a 
model  after  which  all  other  Continen- 
tal areas  might  pattern  their  own  econ- 
omies? Since  we  have  assumed  that 
security  is  the  objective  of  the  citizens 
of  every  nation,  then  it  follows  that  the 
design  which  can  deliver  the  highest 
degree  of  security  per  capita  is  the 
model  to  establish.  Only  by  examina- 
tion can  this  design  be  determined  so 
it  would  be  well  if  the  citizens  of  this 
Continent  compared  all  existing  pro- 
posals and  thus  be  informed  for  their 
own  benefit.  What  organizations  have 
such  designs  and  who  are  their  spon- 
sors? What  political  party  has  any  pro- 
posal for  the  distribution  of  abund- 
ance? Have  the  Democrats?  The  Re- 
publicans? The  Communists?  The  So- 
cialists? The  only  proposed  design  of 
social  operations  which  is  fundamen- 
tally different  from  what  we  have  to- 
day and  the  only  design  which  can 
effectively  distribute  abundance  is  that 
proposed  by  Technocracy  Inc. 

The  model  for  a  Continental  balance 
between  production  and  consumption 
would  of  necessity  deal  primarily  with 
the  production  and  distribution  of 
goods  and  services  on  the  basis  of 
need  and  use.  That  is,  it  must  deal  with 
the  provisions  of  suitable  housing;  with 
the  production  of  durable  and  becom- 
ing clothing;  with  provision  of  ade- 
quate education  to  fill  the  require- 
ments of  each  individual;  with  the 
maintenance  of  a  public  health  service 
and  of  all  utilities  and  services  neces- 
sary to  our  well-being  and  safety;  with 
provision  of  facilities  for  desirable  rec- 
reation; and  with  the  establishment  of 
protection  from  aggression  from  what- 
ever source.  This  includes  not  only  the 
most  scientific  and  efficient  physical 
equipment  for  defense  but  mental  con- 
cepts such  as  none  of  our  present-day 
diplomats  and  financial  chiselers  could 
be  expected  to  entertain. 

For  example,  after  every  war  there 
are  more  difficult  problems  to  solve 
than  existed  before  the  war.  Has  any- 
one ever  heard  of  a  peace  conference 


proposing  anything  that  would  estab- 
lish permanent  peace?  No,  the  victors 
are  concerned  only  with  such  diplo- 
matic maneuvering  as  'balance  of 
power,'  'spheres  of  influence,'  and  so 
on — the  very  things  that  sow  the  seeds 
for  the  next  world  holocaust.  Repara- 
tions, trade  channels  and  constriction 
of  political  boundaries  are  all  that  con- 
cern the  peace  makers  of  today.  No 
one  ever  heard  our  diplomats  suggest 
that  the  nations  within  each  continen- 
tal operating  area  join  in  the  produc- 
tion and  efficient  distribution  of  the 
factors  of  security.  Perhaps  all  that 
is  lacking  is  a  model  after  which  they 
can  pattern  their  own  destinies.  What 
an  opportunity  for  the  Continent  of 
North  America  to  lead  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  'peace  in  our  time!' 

Would  not  the  pattern  for  such  a 
model  Continent  be  more  desirable 
and  acceptable  to  its  citizens  than  the 
ever-constant  threat  of  war?  Who, 
other  than  a  moron,  would  not  desire 
to  see  a  model  Continent  wherein  the 
total  production  capacity  was  sufficient 
to  provide  each  citizen  throughout  his 
lifetime  with  an  annual  income,  in 
terms  of  goods  and  services,  equiva- 
lent to  that  provided  by  a  $20,000  a 
year  income  in  1929?  Who  would  re- 
ject a  method  of  using  a  minimum  of 
man-hours  of  human  labor  in  the 
achievement  of  a  maximum  produc- 
tion? Approximately  four  hours  a  day, 
four  days  a  week,  for  165  days  a  year 
is  all  the  human  labor  needed  when 
machinery  is  used  to  the  greatest  pos- 
sible extent,  and  every  citizen  could 
serve  in  the  capacity  for  which  his 
training  has  fitted  him.  Is  this  asking 
too  much   of  anyone? 

And  who  but  a  saboteur  would  not 
endorse  a  proposal  for  a  Continental 
hydrology  which  would  provide  cheap 
water  transportation  throughout  the 
Continent  at  the  same  time  it  would 
halt  destructive  floods  and  soil  ero- 
sion? And  who  can  object  to  an  ex- 
tensive program  of  reforestation;  to 
the  building  of  Continental  express 
highways  without  the  stupid  interfer- 
ence of  states'  rights;  to  the  decen- 
tralization of  cities;  and  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  parks  and  recreational  cen- 
ters? And  why  not  a  'planning  commis- 
sion' composed  of  the  heads  of  all  the 
industries  and  services  responsible  for 
the  functional  operations  of  the  Con- 
tinent, each  member  chosen  on  the 
basis  of  his  training,  experience  and 
ability  in  his  particular  field,  and  whose 
duty  it  would  be  to  plan  the  Contin- 


ental operations  according  to  an  over- 
all design  and  the  needs  of  the  citizens 
as  a  whole?  This  pattern  for  a  model 
Continent  as  proposed  by  technologi- 
cal engineers  is  not  even  dreamed  of 
by  the  political  witch  doctors  of  this 
Price  System. 

Until  this  design  of  social  operations 
is  put  into  effect,  there  will  be  con- 
tinued and  intensified  confusion.  This 
approach  to  the  solution  of  our  collec- 
tive problems  could  be  sponsored  by 
enough  citizens,  united  with  one  com- 
mon purpose,  to  bring  about  an  or- 
derly transition  into  an  economy  of 
abundance  in  place  of  the  stupid,  bun- 
gling, inefficient  and  chaotic  misdirec- 
tion of  today.  When  will  there  be  a 
more  opportune  time  for  such  an  ap- 
proach to  the  solution  of  our  problems 
than  right  now? 

Technocracy  Inc.  offers  you  the  or- 
ganizational medium  by  means  of  which 
you  can  make  your  actions  coherent 
and  effective.  We  offer  you,  also,  a 
source  of  information  concerning  the 
need  for  such  a  change  —  a  source 
which  will,  at  the  same  time,  inform 
you  of  the  potentialities  of  this  Con- 
tinent for  the  development  of  just  such 
a  form  of  human  society  as  we  have 
outlined  herein.  As  a  loyal  American 
citizen,  the  least  you  can  do  is  to  in- 
form yourself  as  to  the  needs  of  your 
country  and  prepare  yourself  to  take 
an  active  part  in  the  transition  into  the 
New  America. 

It  is  for  you  to  choose  between  the 
insecurity,  scarcity,  confusion  and  chaos 
of  today,  and  the  security  and  orderly 
distribution  of  an  abundance  which  the 
government  of  function,  outlined  by 
Technocracy  Inc.,  can  give  you.  This  is 
the  pattern  of  a  model  Continent 
which  all  others  would  try  to  emulate 
but  which  none  could  surpass.  It  would 
mark  the  achievement,  for  the  first 
time  in  human  history,  of  economic 
security — the  goal  of  mankind  down 
through  the  centuries.  It's  yours  for  the 
asking — now!        — John  R.  Roberts. 

/      /      / 

For  security  in  America — for  a  world 
peace  which  only  an  integrated  tech- 
nological operation  of  this  Continent 
could  maintain,  for  the  building  of  a 
new  civilization  which  shall  be  an  exam- 
ple to  all  of  the  world,  let  us  keep 
America  in  peace  and  set  about  the 
guiding  of  North  America  to  its  tech- 
nological destiny  of  abundance  as  one 
nation  and  one  people. 

— Howard  Scott 
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Technocracy 
Sound  Units 
Assist  in  Disaster 


FIFTEEN  minutes  after  the  worst  explosion  in  the 
history  of  Los  Angeles,  Technocracy's  Mobile 
Sound  Units  were  being  called  to  the  scene  of 
the  disaster  to  be  used  by  the  personnel  of  the  Fire 
and  Police  Departments  in  the  direction  of  rescue 
work  and  to  help  keep  the  crowds  of  curious  spec- 
tators in  order. 

On  the  morning  of  February  20,  an  electro-plating 
factory  in  the  industrial  district  of  Los  Angeles  ex- 
ploded, killing  15  and  injuring  130,  according  to 
official  reports.  All  buildings  within  a  radius  of  a 
mile  were  shaken. 

A  Sound  Car  driver  on  the  scene  reports  that  it 
was  a  pretty  gruesome  sight;  rescuers  digging  out 
the  dead  and  injured;  homes  which  hadn't  collapsed 
standing  cockeyed  as  if  an  earthquake  had  occurred; 
roofs  blown  off;  glass  in  all  windows  for  at  least  four 
blocks  in  all  directions  shattered;  residents  of  the 
neighborhood  running  around  in  nightclothes. 

Lieutenant  Fuller  of  the  Traffic  Division  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Police  Department  issued  an  immediate  call 
to  the  Gray  Fleet  Controller,  who  immediately  con- 
tacted Mobile  Sound  operators  by  telephone.  Seven 
cars  reported  to  the  scene  and  two  of  them  remained 
on  duty  until  6  P.  M. 

The  press,  as  usual,  in  pages  of  publicity  and  pic- 
tures of  the  affair,  mentioned  the  loudspeaking 
equipment  but  gave  no  credit  to  Technocracy.  Func- 
tional personnel  of  Fire  and  Police  Departments, 
however,  are  well  aware  that  our  sound  equipment 
is  serviceable  and  that  our  members  who  operate  it 
are  dependable  and  efficient. 

— Techphotos  from   16  mm.  motion  picture 
camera  by  Redfield. 
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Symbol  ization 
is  the  Word 

WHEN  members  of  Section  2,  R.D.  11833,  entered  the 
auditorium  for  their  regular  monthly  membership  meet- 
ing, on  Sunday,  April  6,  there  was  no  doubt  in  anyone's 
mind  as  to  the  theme  of  the  meeting.  The  auditorium  (below,  left) 
was  emblazoned  with  the  symbol  of  the  Organization  in  the  form 
of  highway  markers. 

A  concentrated  drive  to  line  the  highways  with  these  emblems 
is  being  initiated  by  this  Section.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  mo- 
torists will  be  made  aware  of  the  Organization  in  this  way. 

The  project  is  not  new.  On  the  opposite  page  are  pictures  of 
various  types  of  highway  markers  and  billboards  which  are  used 
across  the  Continent;  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  from  Pana- 
ma to  the  Pole.  Along  the  expansive  stretches  of  desert  waste; 
along  the  wooded  slopes  of  the  Canadian  Rockies;  along  the 
snow-covered  regions  of  the  Pacific  Northwest;  across  the  rolling 
plains  of  the  Middle  West;  in  and  near  the  industrial  centers  of 
the  East — wherever  motorists  travel,  there  they  will  find  Tech- 
nocracy's symbol. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  many  ways  in  which  members  have 
publicized  the  Organization. 

But  the  march  of  events  demands  that  more  and  more  North 
Americans  be  informed  of  Technocracy  and  its  proposals  for  the 
operation  of  this  Continent.  This  means  that  all  Sections  and  all 
members  must  put  forth  added  effort  to  accomplish  the  task. 

There  is  no  better  way  than  by  symbolization — wearing  the 
Monad  button,  wearing  regulation  dress,  driving  an  Official  Car, 
and   by  erecting   Monad  signs  from  coast  to  coast. 

Information  regarding  the  erection  of  the  type  of  highway 
marker  shown  on  the  front  cover  may  be  secured  by  contacting 
the  Area  Symbolization  Committee,  R.D.  I  1833-1  1834,  731  West 
Eighth  Street,  Los  Angeles. 

SYMBOLIZATION   IS  THE  WORD! 
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TECHNOCRACY 

PROVIDES  THE  DESIGN 
DISTRIBUTING  ABUNDANCE 
ALL  NORTH  AMERICANS 
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It  Is  Later  Than  You  Think! 


RECORDED  history  of  man  covers 
approximately  the  past  6000 
years.  The  evolution  of  civiliza- 
tion can  be  measured  or  'time  clocked' 
by  the  periods  at  which  the  ability  to 
convert  energy  into  work  was  in- 
creased. Liken  the  past  6000  years  to 
the  minutes  on  the  dial  of  a  clock  and 
let  each  minute  represent  100  years; 
thus,  our  present  era  will  be  at  60 
minutes. 

For  many  centuries  or  'minutes'  the 
sole  means  of  energy  conversion  was 
limited  to  that  converted  by  the  human 
body.  The  only  way  to  convert  more 
energy  was  to  increase  the  number 
of  men;  increase  the  number  of  work- 
ing hours  per  day,  or  a  combination  of 
both.  With  the  discovery  and  utiliza- 
tion of  extraneous  energy  (fossil  fuels, 
gunpowder,  steam,  electricity,  etc.) 
came  the  first  'minute'  to  be  clocked. 
The  clocking  points  or  'minutes'  at 
which  energy  conversion  increased,  by 
either  discoveries  of  new  sources  or  re- 
finement of  existing  methods,  became 
more  frequent  as  civilization  evolved. 
Until  about  1700,  or  only  two  and  a 
half  minutes  ago,  the  introduction  of 
new  uses  of  extraneous  energy  were 
not  rapid,  and  consequently  did  not 
bring  about  sudden  changes  in  civili- 
zation. 

In  1705,  the  first  practical  steam  en- 
gine was  utilized  and  its  use  brought 
a  new  factor  into  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic life  of  man — technology.  Tech- 
nology tended  to  convert  energy  at  a 
rate  greater  than  that  previously  at- 
tained, which  resulted  in  greater  effi- 
ciency of  work  done.  This  caused  less 
use  of — and  an  ever-decreasing  re- 
quirement for — man-hours. 

Installation  of  technology  in  the  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  goods  and 
services  on  the  North  American  Con- 
tinent soon  left  the  rest  of  the  world 
far  behind.  This  was  the  direct  result 
of  the  abundant  natural  resources  avail- 
able and  the  development  of  American 
engineering  and  technical  ability.  From 
this  period  on,  the  points  to  be  clocked 
on  the  dial  have  been  increasingly 
numerous  and  occur  so  frequently  that 
they  become  almost  invisible  dots  be- 
tween minutes.  It  is  later  than  you 
think! 

On  the  North  American  Continent, 
production   increased  with  the  further 
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refinement  of  the  uses  of  extraneous 
energy;  the  population  expanded  and 
the  physical  borders  of  the  Continent 
were  reached.  Rate  of  production  con- 
tinued and  the  goods  and  services 
were  distributed  by  a  medium  of  ex- 
change. When  production  became 
greater  than  the  ability  of  the  popula- 
tion to  purchase  the  goods  and  services 
produced,  loans  were  made  to  foreign 
political  entities  to  enable  them  to  buy 
the  products  of  our  technology.  Man- 
hours  per  unit  of  production  continued 
to  decrease  as  the  use  of  kilowatt-hours 
increased.  This  decrease  in  man-hours 
reduced  the  purchasing  power  distrib- 
uted in  the  form  of  wages  and  salaries, 
and  in  turn  reduced  the  quantity  of 
goods  and  services  distributed.  So- 
called  surpluses  were  created,  which  a 
benefic  political  government  bought 
and  stored  away  to  deteriorate,  or  paid 
groups  to  plow  under  the  'surplus.'  This 
tended  to  maintain  price,  but  it  did 
not  distribute  the  necessary  goods  and 
services  to  the  population.  Govern- 
ment priming,  pumping  and  spending 
failed  to  bolster  a  decadent  method  of 
distribution. 

World  War  II  brought  about  the 
greatest  priming,  pumping  and  spend- 
ing spree  that  the  world  has  ever 
known — for  the  survival  of  the  Price 
System.  America  took  the  lead  with 
the  production  of  more  military  and 
naval  materiel  than  had  ever  before 
been  produced  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  At  the  same  time  America  pro- 
duced more  civilian  goods  than  it  did 
during  its  greatest  previous  boom  year 
of  1929.  All  this  was  accomplished 
with  13  million  less  personnel,  who  were 
serving  in  the  armed  and  civil  services 
of  the  nation. 


THE  DESIGN  IS  YOURS 

Full  production  of  American  tech- 
nology spells  the  end  of  the  Price  Sys- 
tem on  this  Continent.  The  potential 
production  is  such  now  that  the  popu- 
lation cannot  consume  it,  since  the  only 
method  of  distribution,  in  a  Price  Sys- 
tem, is  by  a  medium  of  exchange  (pur- 
chasing power).  The  further  applica- 
tion of  technology  on  this  North 
American  Continent  can  be  envisioned 
by  a  perusal  of  the  article,  'The  Auto- 
matic Factory,'  in  the  November  1946 


issue   of   Fortune   magazine.   It  is   later 
than  you  think! 

The  evolution  of  natural  processes 
cannot  be  legislated  against;  neither 
can  it  be  halted  by  pressure  groups  or 
by  the  philosophical  sabotage  of  those 
who  fail  to  recognise  that  social  and 
economic  progress  must  be  in  accord 
with  our  technological  developments. 
Products  of  our  modern  technology  can 
no  longer  be  distributed  by  the  ox-cart 
methods  of  the  Price  System. 

The  acceleration  which  began  only 
'two  minutes'  ago  is  still  in  action.  The 
technological  advancement  within  those 
two  minutes  has  been  greater  than  that 
during  all  of  the  previous  58  minutes. 
This  indicates  the  tempo  of  the  era  in 
which  we  live.  Political  control  of  the 
high  energy  civilization  on  the  North 
American  Continent  is  incapable  of 
meeting  the  demands  of  the  popula- 
tion. Technological  control,  with  verti- 
cal alignment  of  our  production  and 
service  sequences,  is  the  only  efficient 
and  the  next  most  probable  state  of 
society  on  the  North  American  Con- 
tinent. 

The  American  people  must  choose 
between  Science  or  Chaos;  between 
Scarcity  or  Abundance;  between-  'Sell- 
ing America  short'  or  'Playing  Amer- 
ica to  win,'  and  upon  this  decision  rests 
the  future  of  America.  You  cannot 
elect  a  politician  to  do  this  for  you.  You 
cannot  escape  this  responsibility!  Your 
'X'  mark  on  the  ballot  indicates  your 
approval  of  political  operation  and 
chicanery,  your  desire  for  more  in- 
efficiency, and  sabotage  of  the  abund- 
ance which  American  technology  can 
produce  for  Americans. 

Scientific  operation  on  the  North 
American  Continent,  providing  an 
abundance  of  goods,  service  and  leis- 
ure time,  can  be  constitutionally  in- 
stalled, but  not  by  politicians.  Tech- 
nocracy's proposal,  resulting  from  the 
first  body  of  thought  for  social  change 
born  on  the  North  American  Continent 
since  the  advent  of  the  white  man,  is 
that  scientific  operation. 

Let  the  challenge  of  this  decision  be 
met  with  the  same  full  determination 
that  we  attribute  to  our  forefathers 
who  fought  for  an  uncompromised  vic- 
tory over  their  threat  of  chaos.  Those 
with  intestinal  fortitude  will  join  Tech- 
nocracy now,  arm  themselves  with  fac- 
tual knowledge  and  prepare  themselves 
for  scientific  operation,  before  we  all 
are  drafted  by  the  march  of  events. 

It  is  later  than  you  think! 

— W.  W.  Barden. 
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TECHNOCRACY 

North  America's  Only  Social  Dynamic 

WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  the  only  North  American 
social  movement  with  a  North  American 
program  which  has  become  widespread  on 
this  Continent.  It  has  no  affiliation  with 
any  other  organization,  group  or  association 
either  in  America  or  elsewhere.  The  basic 
unit  of  Technocracy  is  the  chartered  Section 
consisting  of  a  minimum  of  25  members  and 
running  up  to  several  hundred.  It  is  not  a 
commercial  organization  or  a  political  party; 
it  has  no  financial  subsidy  or  endowments 
and  has  no  debts.  Technocracy  is  supported 
entirely  by  the  dues  and  donations  of  its 
own  members.  The  widespread  membership 
activities  of  Technocracy  are  performed  vol- 
untarily; no  royalties,  commissions  or  bonuses 
are  paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time  staff 
receives  subsistence  allowances.  The  annual 
dues  are  $6.00  which  are  paid  by  the  mem- 
ber to  his  local  Section.  Members  wear  the 
chromium  and  vermilion  insignia  of  Tech- 
nocracy— the  Monad,  an  ancient  generic 
symbol  signifying   balance. 

WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  o< 
1918- 1919  when  Howard  Scott  formed  a 
group  of  scientists,  engineers  and  econo- 
mists that  became  known  in  1920  as  th« 
Technical  Alliance — a  .research  organization. 
In  1933  it  was  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  New  York  as  a  non-profit, 
non-political,  non-sectarian  membership  or- 
ganization. In  1934  Howard  Scott,  Director- 
in-Chief,  made  his  first  Continental  lecture 
tour  which  laid  the  foundations  of  the  pres- 
ent Continent-wide  membership  organiza- 
tion. Since  1934  Technocracy  has  grown 
steadily  without  any  spectacular  spurts,  re- 
vivals, collapses,  or  rebirths.  This  is  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  generally 
'held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy,  until  early  in 
1942  when  it  made  the  tremendous  'dis- 
covery' that  Technocracy  had  been  reborn 
suddenly  full-fledged  with  all  its  members, 
headquarters,  etc.,  in  full  swingl 

WHERE? 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Tech- 
nocracy in  almost  every  State  and  in  every 
province  in  Canada,  and  in  addition  then 
are  members  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Panama, 
Puerto  Rico  and  in  numerous  other  places 
with  the  Armed  Forces.  Members  of  Tech- 
nocracy are  glad  to  travel  many  miles  to 
discuss  Technocracy's  Program  with  any  in- 
terested people  and  Continental  Headquar- 
ters will  be  pleased  to  inform  any  one  of  the 
location  of  the  nearest  Technocracy  unit. 

WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  America  by 
Americans.  It  is  composed  of  American  citi- 
zens of  all  walks  of  life.  Technocracy's  mem- 
bership is  a  composite  of  all  the  occupa- 
tions, economic  levels,  races  and  religions 
which  make  up  this  Continent.  Membership 
is  open  only  to  American  citizens.  Aliens 
and  politicians  are  not  eligible.  (By  politi- 
cians is  meant  those  holding  elective  politi- 
cal office  or  active  office  in  any  political 
party.)  Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer, 
mechanic,  teacher,  preacher  or  housewife — 
so  long  as  you  are  a  patriotic  American — 
you  are  welcome  in  Technocracy. 
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NEWSMAGAZINE 

11833- 11834  AREA 

TECHNOCRACY  Inc. 


Presenting  an  analysis  of  news  items  gleaned  from  the  public  press 
indicating  North  America's  need  for  planned  direction  and  outlin- 
ing Technocracy's  design  for  victory  over  fascism,  poverty  and 
insecurity  on  this  Continent.       ^ 


Pamphlets 

Introduction   to   Technocracy.  . .  .  25c 

Make  Way  for  Social  Change...  15c 

Man    Hours   and  Distribution....  15c 

The   Energy  Certificate 10c 

Science  Vs.  Chaos I0d 

America — Now  and  Forever 15c 

The  Sellout  of  the  Ages 10c 

Total  Conscription,  Your 

Questions   Answered    10c 

I  Am  the  Price  System 
and 

The   Culture   of  Abundance 15c 

'There'll  Always  Be  An  England".  10c 
'Our  Country  Right  or  Wrong'...  1 5c 


Magazines 


The  Technocrat,  8113  So.  Vermont  Ave.,  Los 
Angeles  44,  Calif,  20  cents;  $2.00  for  12 
issues;  $1.00  for  6  issues. 

Technocracy.  1 55  East  44th  St.,  New  York  1 7. 
N.  Y.,    15  cents;  no  subscriptions. 

Technocracy  Digest,  I  166  West  Georgia  St., 
Vancouver,  B.  C,  25  cents;  $2.50  for  12 
issues;  $1.25  for  6  issues. 

Great  Lakes  Technocrat,  843  Belmont  Ave., 
Chicago  14,  III.,  25  cents;  $2.50  for  12 
issues;  6  issue  trial  subscription  $1.25. 

Northwest  Technocrat,  813  Pine  St.,  Seattle  I, 
Wash.,  15  cents  a  copy;  $1.50  for  12  issues. 
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LISTEN: 

CALLING  ALL  AMERICANS 

Presented  by  Technocracy  Inc. 

KXLA  KPMC 


( I  1 10  on  your  dial) 
Every  THURSDAY,  6:15  p.m. 


( I  560  on  your  dial) 
Every  SUNDAY,   I  1 :30  a.  m. 


CKM0 

(1410  on  your  dial) 
(Vancouver,  B.  C.) 

Every  MONDAY,  7: 15  p.  m. 
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NUMBER  5 


WHOLE  NO.    126 


The  TECHNOCRAT  is  published  monthly  by  a  Managing  Board  at  81  13  So.  Vermont 
Avenue,  Los  Angeles  44,  California.  Entered  as  second-class  matter  April  12,  1938, 
at  the  post  office  at  Los  Angeles,  California,  under  the  Act  of  March  3,  1879.  The 
TECHNOCRAT  is  an  authorized  publication  of  Technocracy  Inc.,  Howard  Scott, 
Director-in-Chief,  155  East  44th  St.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.  Subscription  rates:  20c  a 
copy  or  $2.00  a  year  in  advance.  Orders  for  10  to  99  copies  will  be  supplied  at  the 
bundle-order  rate  of  16  cents  a  copy;  bundles  of  100  or  more,  15  cents  a  copy.  Send 
all  correspondence  and  manuscripts  to  (and  make  all  checks  and  money  orders  pay- 
able to)  The  TECHNOCRAT,  8113  So.  Vermont  Avenue,  Los  Angeles  44.  Telephone 
PLeasant  1-0828.    Printed  in  U.S.A.   Available  on  newsstands  in  some  cities. 
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SYMBOLIZATION   IS  THE  WORD 

(See  'OPERATIONS,'  Page  16) 
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JUNE  1947 


VOL. 


Only  a  few  North  Americans  have  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  scenic  beauty  of  our  great  Continent. 
Many  an  American,  because  of  economic  reasons,  must  spend  his  entire  lifetime  within  a  few  miles  of 
his  birthplace.  How  can  an  individual  develop  an  attitude  of  patriotism  for  his  country  if  he  has  not 
witnessed  the  grandeurs  of  its  mountains,  the  broad  expanse  of  its  plains,  the  power  of  its  mighty  rivers? 
This  Continent  has  been  blessed  with  an  abundance  of  resources  which  have  enabled  us  to  advance 
our  technology  to  a  point  where  it  is  possible  for  every  citizen  to  claim  his  heritage  —  the  privilege  of 
relaxing  in  Nature's  great  outdoors- — time  to  play! 

Above:     Mt.   Moran  and  Jackson   Lake  In  the   Grand  Tetons,  Jackson   Hole   County,  Wyoming. 
Front  Cover:  Old   Faithful  Geyser,  Yellowstone   National   Park. 
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TIME  TO  PLAY 


Does  the  opportunity  to  spend  your  vacation  in  a  spot  where  you  have  plenty  of 
room  appeal  to  you?  Would  you  like  to  reach  this  vacation  spot  without  strug- 
gling through  traffic  on  over-crowded  highways?  If  so,  this  article  will  interest  you. 


MOST  of  us,  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  can  hear  quite  clearly 
the  call  of  the  open  road. 
Whether  or  not  we  are  in  a  position 
to  heed  the  call  and  take  appropriate 
action  is  another  matter.  At  any  rate 
we  get  out  our  maps  and  start  figuring 
out  the  best  route  to  take  to  get 
to  wherever  it  is  we  want  to  go. 

Each  year  on  the  opening  day  of  the 
fishing  season,  we  can  read  in  any  news- 
paper published  within  a  day's  drive  of 
any  fishing  area  that  thousands  of 
anglers  swarmed  into  these  spots  on 
the  opening  day.  It  is  one  day  of  the 
year  when  an  unusually  high  peak  load 
is  registered  at  these  particular  recrea- 
tional facilities.  Every  fishing  enthusi- 
ast who  can  possibly  take  the  day  off 
does  so  and  goes  fishing. 

This  is  just  one  example  of  the  in- 
efficiency and  inconvenience  of  Price 
System  operation.  Not  only  our  fishing 
areas  experience  these  peak  loads,  but 
every  one  of  our  recreational  facilities 
from  the  neighborhood  movie  to  the 
most  elaborate  night  clubs,  from  the 
nearby  canyon  streams  and  picnic 
grounds  to  the  most  fashionable  and 
expensive  resorts.  If  we  want  to  have 
a  quiet  picnic  in  a  public  park,  we  find 
it  crowded  with  others  with  the  same 
idea;  if  we  drive  into  the  mountains  for 
a  week-end  camping  trip,  we  find  the 
camp  grounds  are  crowded;  if  we  go 
down  to  the  beach  for  a  swim,  we  can 
hardly  find  a  spot  on  which  to  set  up  a 
beach  umbrella. 


CONGESTED  HIGHWAYS 

Wherever  we  go  the  highways  are 
jammed  with  others  who  also  want  to 
go  the  same  way.  Why?  Simply  be- 
cause we  all  want  to  use  these  facilities 
at  the  same  time.  We  are  all  off  work 
at  the  same  time.  The  parks  are  de- 
serted during  the  week;  we  can  camp  in 
solitude  from  Monday  to  Friday;  the 
beach  is  ours  for  five  days  out  of  the 
week;  and  highways  into  the  country 
are  comparatively  free  of  traffic  during 


that  time.  But  from  early  Saturday 
morning  to  late  Sunday  night  the  rush 
is  on  and  recreational  centers  are  taxed 
to  the  limit  of  their  capacity. 

What  a  change  could  be  made  if  we 
could  level  off  those  peaks  and  spread 
our  search  for  amusement  and  recrea- 
tion throughout  the  week!  How  much 
safer  our  highways  could  be,  even  in 
their  present  state  of  obsolescence,  if 
we  did  not  have  those  peak  hours  of 
heavy  traffic!  We  all  go  to  work  about 
the  same  time  and  come  home  about 
the  same  time.  During  those  hours 
buses,  street  cars  and  highways  are 
crowded  to  capacity.  Then  we  have 
dinner  and  get  ready  to  go  to  a  movie. 
All  day  the  theatres  are  either  closed 
or  only  partially  filled,  but  from  seven 
to  ten  in  the  evening  many  are  filled 
and  there  are  long  lines  of  amusement 
seekers  waiting  to  get  in.  Does  it  all 
make  sense  to  you? 


VACATION  BOTTLENECKS 

But  let  us  concern  ourselves  with  the 
subject  of  vacations.  Here,  too,  we  are 
in  a  predicament.  For  most  of  us, 
vacation  comes  sometime  between 
June  I  and  August  3  I ,  with  a  few  carry- 
ing over  into  September.  In  other 
words,  we  have  three  months  in  which 
to  enjoy  a  few  days  of  play,  and  the  re- 
sorts, amusement  centers  and  vacation 
areas  catering  to  our  needs  in  this 
respect  must  handle  the  crowd  in  that 
time,  while  for  the  rest  of  the  year 
they  are,  for  the  most  part,  either 
closed  down  or  operating  with  a  skele- 
ton staff  at  a  very  low  load  factor. 

In  the  May  1946  issue  of  Holiday 
Magazine,  the  editor,  J.  Frank  Beaman, 
summed  up  the  situation  in  an  excellent 
manner  in  his  editorial  'Time  to  Play': 

"The  season  of  get-up-and-go  at  last 
has  arrived.  The  years  of  the  war  have 
been  long  and  there  is  much  to  re- 
capture. In  this  first  springtime  of 
peace  all  the  pent-up  wanderlust  of  an 
itchy-footed  people  will  burst  forth  like 
the  buds  of  the  red  maple.    Soon  the 


landscape  will  be  jumping  with  the 
stampede  of  eager  vacationists  to 
America's  playgrounds  in  search  of 
well-earned  recreation. 

"Nothing  like  it  has  ever  bubbled 
up  before,  even  in  this  land  of  tourists. 
The  national  parks  expect  the  record  of 
21,000,000  visitors  in  1941  to  be 
smashed  this  year.  From  mountain-top 
to  ocean-front  the  hotels,  resorts  and 
concessionaires  are  frantically  trying  to 
prepare  for  the  throngs  intent  upon 
jamming  into  one,  two  or  three  summer 
weeks  all  of  the  relaxation  missed  since 
Pearl  Harbor.  These  prospective  hosts 
to  America  at  play  know  that  the  war 
isn't  over  when  it  comes  to  trained 
manpower,  to  menus,  to  the  supplies 
and  facilities  that  add  up  to  pleasant 
memories  for  vacation-hungry  guests. 

"Most  vacation-deserving  Americans 
know  these  things  too.  They  bump  into 
similar  shortages  in  their  daily  lives.  But 
apparently  only  a  relatively  few 
patient,  enduring  souls  have  reached 
the  logical  conclusion,  namely:  that  for 
those  who  have  a  choice  of  holiday 
dates,  this  is  the  year  to  try  a  winter 
vacation,  instead.  Many  others  may 
reach  the  same  conclusion,  afterwards. 

"For,  to  be  entirely  objective  about 
this  matter  of  vacations,  Holiday  be- 
lieves that  this  year,  especially,  summer 
vacations  should  be  the  reward  princi- 
pally of  those  who  have  no  option 
about  the  season.  They  alone  will  be 
so  numerous  as  to  stretch  the  seams  of 
the  available  space  and  facilities.  Those 
who  can  select  their  own  weeks  away 
from  work  well  may  defer  to  those  who 
can't. 

"Doesn't  it  make  sense?  For  one 
thing,  staggered  vacations  will  mean 
fewer  disappointments  over  lack  of 
adequate  accommodations  and  serv- 
ices, fewer  unpleasant  memories  of 
whatever  crowded  resort  area  happens 
to  be  selected.  And  many  people  will 
discover  a  refreshing  fact — that  vaca- 
tions in  autumn,  winter  or  spring  can  be 
fun  too.    For  a   nation  of    139,000,000 
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Hunting  and  fishing — a  man's  paradise. 


people   a   June-to-August   season    is   a 
bottleneck. 

"The  idea  that  'vacation'  and  'sum- 
mer' are  synonymous  is  a  horse-and- 
buggy  hangover  into  this  postwar 
world.  Today  this  is  a  hackneyed  idea; 
it  loses  sight  of  the  importance  of 
utilizing  leisure  time  to  best  advantage. 
There  was  an  age  when  the  concentra- 
tion of  vacations  in  summer  was  logical. 
You    could    drive    a    horse    only   about 


thirty  miles  a  day,  and  then  only  in 
summertime  when  roads  were  passable. 
Tradition  and  custom  are  strong  forces. 
They  rule  the  majority  of  vacations, 
in  spite  of  the  progress  that  makes  it 
possible  to  drive  500  miles  a  day  over 
modern  highways  or  fly  coast  to  coast 
in  ten  or  twelve  hours. 

"In  this  postwar  world  you  can  winter 
in  the  sunshine  of  the  tier  of  Southern 
States  from  California  to  Florida,  or  in 


— Photo  from  Canadian  Government  Motion  Picture  Bureau. 


the  Skilands  of  the  North,  as  easily  as 
our  fathers  and  mothers  journeyed  to 
a  resort  within  a  stone's  throw  of  home. 
And  a  lot  more  enjoyably,  if  you  are 
aware  of  the  fascinating  places  to  go 
and  the  interesting  things  to  do. 

"Offices  and  industries  which  decree 
when  their  employees  shall  take  vaca- 
tions should,  we  think,  catch  up  with 
this  changing  world.  The  calendar  has 
a  new  vacation  format  that  covers 
twelve  months  instead  of  three.  Leisure 
can  be  enjoyable  and  beneficial  at  any 
time  of  the  year.  There  is  really  no 
more  reason  to  bind  employees  to  the 
summer  season  than  to  tell  time  by 
a  sundial.  If  all  Americans  had  freedom 
of  choice  of  their  own  holiday  time  the 
peaks  and  valleys  of  travel  and  re- 
creation would  be  leveled.  It  seems  to 
us  that  everyone  would  benefit  by 
that." 

Yes,  everyone  would  benefit  and 
Technocracy  pointed  out  this  fact  long 
ago.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Americans 
tried  out  the  idea  of  staggered  hours 
of  work  during  the  war,  in  a  very 
limited  way,  of  course,  and  found  that 
it  worked  very  satisfactorily.  Early  in 
1942,  it  became  evident  that,  through 
the  'careful  planning'  of  free  enter- 
prise, we  were  woefully  short  of  rub- 
ber. So,  when  it  became  obvious 
that  both  rubber  and  gasoline  would 
have  to  be  rationed,  Joseph  B.  Eastman, 
Director  of  Defense  Transportation, 
suggested    to    the    American    Transit 
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In  Zion  National  Park 


North  Rim  of  Grand  Canyon 


Association  that  staggered  hours  for 
industrial  and  business  employes  would 
be  necessary  for  the  relief  of  morning 
and  evening  peak  loads  in  public  trans- 
portation because  the  demands  on 
existing  transportation  facilities  would 
be  greatly  increased.  We  tried  it  and 
it  worked.  Why  not  extend  the  idea 
and  stagger  our  days  off?  Our  vaca- 
tion   periods? 

In  the  social  design  of  Technocracy 
we  can  see  how  this  could  easily  be 
worked  out  to  the  benefit  of  all.    The 


working  population  would  be  divided 
into  seven  groups,  each  of  which  would 
have  a  different  sequence  of  working 
days  on  and  of  days  off.  The  work 
period  would  run  for  four  consecutive 
days  followed  by  three  days  off  and  the 
various  shifts  would  be  so  arranged 
and  so  staggered  that,  at  all  times, 
four-sevenths  of  the  working  population 
would  be  on  the  job  with  the  other 
three-sevenths  off. 

The  effect  of  such  a  work  calendar  on 
the  load  factors  of  our  industrial  mech- 


anism would  be  tremendous.  It  means 
that  almost  the  same  amount  of  activity 
would  be  going  on  every  hour  of  the 
twenty-four.  The  traffic  would  be  about 
the  same  every  day  and  each  hour  of 
every  day.  Each  day  would  be  a  work- 
ing day  for  four-sevenths  of  the  popu- 
lation, and  a  day  off  for  the  remaining 
three-sevenths. 


Below  and  Right:    Vacationing  in  Sun  Valley,  Idaho.  — Union  Pacific  Railroad  photos. 
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Playing  in  the  surf  on  the  California  coast. 


— Techphoto 


Consequently,  centers  of  recreation 
would  not  be  deserted,  as  they  now 
are,  during  the  week  days  and  then 
jammed  beyond  capacity  on  week- 
ends. Instead,  ample  recreation  fa- 
cilities could  be  provided  so  that  at 
no  time  would  the  playgrounds,  swim- 
ming beaches,  parks,  theatres  or  other 
places  of  recreation  be  overcrowded. 


And,  above  all,  we  will  have  time  to 
play!  Once  the  American  people  have 
established  the  North  American  Tech- 
nate — the  design  of  social  operation 
which  alone  can  make  this  possible — it 
is  entirely  probable  that  the  amount  of 
work  required  from  most  of  the  work- 
ing population  would  amount  to  only 
about  four  hours  a   day,  four  days  a 


week,  for  165  days  a  year.  The  balance 
of  the  time  would  be  ours  in  which 
to  rest,  relax  and  play,  with  78  con- 
secutive days  as  a  yearly  vacation  for 
every  individual. 

We  would  not  be  handicapped  in  our 
enjoyment  of  all  this  leisure  time  by 
the  lack  of  purchasing  power.  Under 
our  Price  System,  everything  must  be 
paid  for.  Money  must  be  forthcoming 
if  we  are  to  secure  accommodations; 
we  must  pay  to  see  this  or  to  do  that — 
everywhere  we  go  there  is  an  admission 
charge  in  one  form  or  another.  Some- 
one, somewhere  along  the  line,  must 
make  a  profit  in  order  to  continue  to 
provide  us  with  these  facilities  for  our 
amusement — or  simply  because  they 
happen  to  own  the  land  upon  which 
is  situated  some  natural  wonder  which 
we  want  to  see. 

In  the  operation  of  the  American 
Technate,  all  such  barriers  to  our  en- 
joyment and  amusement  would  be 
eliminated.  We  could  and  would  travel 
all  over  this  North  American  Continent 
or,  for  that  matter,  anywhere  in  the 
world,  with  as  little  thought  to  whether 
or  not  we  could  afford  it  as  we  now 
give  to  jumping  in  the  car  and  running 
downtown  to  a  movie. 

Those  of  us  who  enjoy  a  good  day's 
fishing  would  not  have  to  rush  to  our 


Technocracy's     calendar     is 
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based    on    the    day    and    year. 
The    year    consists    of    365.2922 
mean    solar   days.    The    Techno- 
cracy calendar,  therefore,  would 
consist    in    numbering    the    days 
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leap    year).      The    work     period 
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shifts)                 Each  individual  will  have  78  con- 
^ear                                secutive  days  as  a  yearly  vaca- 
tion period. 
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favorite  spots  the  day  the  season  opens 
in  order  to  be  sure  of  catching  a  few. 
Streams  and  lakes  could  be  kept 
stocked  throughout  the  season.  In  fact, 
there  need  be  no  'season,'  because 
when  weather  conditions  close  natural 
fishing  spots,  artificial  lakes  such  as  are 
now  maintained  by  private  clubs  could 
be  kept  open  all  year  in  many  localities. 
This  would  be  part  of  the  service  of 
the  Recreational  Sequence  and  would 
involve  no  cost  to  the  individual.  And, 
at  last,  fish  and  game  would  be  sub- 
ject no  longer  to  commercial  exploita- 
tion. 

Perhaps  oil  this  sounds  fantastic  to 
those  who  a-re  not  familiar  with  our 
Continental  resources,  or  who  have 
not  studied  the  design  of  social  opera- 
tion which  would  make  all  this  possible, 
but  not  only  is  it  entirely  possible  but 
quite  probable  in  the  very  near  future. 
Our   present   social    system,    the    Price 


System,  is  living  on  borrowed  time  and 
its  days  are  numbered. 

As  we  increase  our  use  of  automatic 
processes  in  the  production  of  the 
things  we  use  in  our  daily  lives,  we  are 
forcing  into  existence  conditions  which 
will  compel  the  adoption  of  a  new  so- 
cial design  in  accord  with  our  tech- 
nological development.  That  design  is 
Technocracy — a  government  of  func- 
tion— in  which  the  technological  prob- 
lems of  production  and  distribution 
will  be  handled  as  technological  prob- 
lems, not  by  the  financial  and  political 
methods  of  today. 

Politics  and  finance  will  no  longer 
exist  to  exert  their  interference  con- 
trols, holding  back  the  abundance 
made  possible  by  our  resources  and  the 
technological  equipment  we  have  built 
and  installed.  Politics  and  finance  are 
operating  controls  of  a  Price  System, 
a  system  which  can  function  only  under 


conditions  of  a  scarcity,  conditions 
which,  on  this  Continent,  are  being 
maintained   by  artificial   means. 

When  North  Americans  are  forced 
by  the  march  of  events  to  adopt  a 
social  system  designed  to  distribute 
abundance,  or  when  they  have  the  col- 
lective intelligence  to  adopt  such  a 
system  before  being  forced  to  do  so, 
then  this  Continent  will  know  the  free- 
dom and  security  which  science  stands 
ready  to  give  us. 

We  will  then  have  the  opportunity 
for  useful  work  without  the  drudgery 
of  unnecessary  human  toil.  We  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  life  as 
no  other  people  on  earth  have  ever 
before  enjoyed  it.  Every  citizen  of  this 
Continental  Area  will  have  opportunity 
for  rest  and  recreation  such  as  only 
the  very  wealthy  enjoy  today.  We  will 
have  time  to  play! 

— Leslie  Bounds 


Waiting  for  Something  to  Happen 


Greatness  does  not  come  to  a  community  from  waiting.  Vitality  and  growth  are  the 
products  of  action,  not  stagnation.  Ahead  of  us  lie  the  possibilities  of  chaos 
or  abundance.  Chaos  will  come  from  waiting,  but  abundance  must  be  achieved. 


AMERICANS  are  great  at  the 
pastime  of  waiting  for  some- 
\  thing  to  happen.  We  spend  a 
great  part  of  our  lives,  as  individuals, 
waiting — waiting  for  something  to  hap- 
pen which  we  hope  will  be  to  our  ad- 
vantage. We  have  a  saying  that  'All 
things  come  to  him  who  waits.'  So  we 
wait  for  what  we  want,  like  the  child 
waiting  for  Santa  Claus.  But  the  only 
sure  thing  that  comes  from  waiting  is 
old  age  and  the  grave,  and  these  are 
not  quite  the  things  we  are  waiting  for. 

Waiting  gets  to  be  a  habit  with  us. 
We  start  out  in  life  by  waiting.  We 
begin  by  waiting  to  be  born.  Then  we 
are  born,  and  we  become  'free  and 
equal'  individuals  in  a  world  of  'op- 
portunity.' But,  alas,  it  soon  turns  out 
to  be  the  beginning  of  another  long 
wait.  We  have  to  wait  until  we  grow 
up  before  we  can  be  anybody.  So  we 
settle  down  for  the  long  wait  until  we 
are,  say,  six  years  old.  Then  we  can 
really  get  around  and  do  what  we 
choose. 

At  six,  we  think,  we  will  be  big  kids 
and  have  some  say  in  the  world.  In  the 


meantime,  we  intersperse  this  long  wait 
with  a  lot  of  little  waits.  We  wait  to 
be  fed;  we  wait  to  be  changed;  and  we 
wait  for  someone  to  pay  attention  to 
us.  When  we  get  uncomfortable  over 
waiting  for  these  little  things,  we  let 
out  a  yell,  and  wait  for  developments. 

Eventually,  the  big  event  arrives — 
we  are  six  years  old!  Infancy  is  past. 
We  are  big  enough  to  go  to  school,  and 
have  some  independence  in  this  world. 
Now  we  can  begin  to  live.  No  more 
waiting.  That's  what  we  think  at  six. 
But  it  isn't  long  before  we  are  waiting 
again.  We  discover  that  this  school 
business  is  something  that  is  thrust  upon 
us;  it  isn't  quite  what  we  were  waiting 
for. 

Now,  we  must  wait  until  we  get 
through  the  eighth  grade  before  we 
can  go  forth  into  the  world  on  our 
own.  Furthermore,  the  age  of  six  is 
not  the  age  at  which  one  becomes  in- 
dependent at  home  either.  There  are 
a  couple  of  tyrants  there  in  the  form 
of  parents  who  are  most  unreasonable 
about  things  that  are  very  important  to 
us.  We  must  wait  until  we  are  big 
enough  to  hold  our  own.   So  we  wait  for 


these  two  concurrent  periods  of  wait- 
ing to   run   out. 

When  we  get  to  be  sixteen,  we 
think,  we  can  really  be  ourselves.  We 
will  be  through  school;  and  we  can 
drive  a  car;  and  we  can  drink  coffee, 
and  smoke.  We  can  go  out  all  by  our- 
selves at  night,  and  have  a  key  of  our 
own  to  get  into  the  house  with.  So  we 
begin  to  wait  until  we  are  sixteen. 

It  is  ever  so  long  until  we  reach 
sixteen,  but  the  day  finally  arrives. 
Only,  by  now,  we  are  not  so  excited 
about  it.  We  have  gradually  become 
disillusioned  about  the  extent  of  the 
pay-off  on  the  sixteenth  birthday.  The 
idea  was  all  right,  but  we  had  mis- 
judged the  time.  It  is  the  twenty-first 
birthday  that  really  counts!  So  we 
proceed  to  wait  until  we  are  twenty- 
one.  Then  we  will  be  legal  citizens.  We 
can  go  out  and  get  a  job,  and  get 
married,  and  be  our  own  boss — and  for 
sure  this  time! 

And  this  all  comes  to  pass.  The 
catch  is,  there  is  still  something  to  wait 
for.  We  must  first  earn  enough  money 
to  be  financially  independent;  in  other 
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Previous  generations  had  to  venture  forth  in  the  darkness,  groping  their 
way  slowly.  Today,  the  next  advance  in  the  structure  of  society  is  already 
charted.  You  will  not  be  able  to  remain  unaffected  in  this  greatest  of  all 
social  constructions.  Why  not  be  in  the  vanguard? 

JOIN  TECHNOCRACY  NOW! 


words,  we  must  wait  until  we  have  se- 
curity. So  we  decide  to  wait  for  Op- 
portunity to  knock  at  our  door.  Well, 
we  will  wait  for  another  ten  years;  then 
watch  us!  We  are  still  young,  and 
there  is  an  eternity  ahead  of  us;  we  can 
afford  to  wait.  But,  soon,  complica- 
tions develop.  The  rate  of  earning 
security  is  not  as  good  as  we  had  hoped 
for.  Then,  there  are  children,  and 
sickness,  and  the  business  depression 
to  upset  our  well-laid  plans  for  inde- 
pendence. 

So,  we  didn't  make  it  in  the  ten 
years.  Well,  somewhere  we  read  that 
life  begins  at  forty,'  so  we  decide  to 
wait  until  we  are  forty.  But  forty  comes 
all  too  soon,  and  we  then  realize  that 
life  only  begins  to  end  at  forty.  So  we 
resign  ourselves  to  wait  for  the  end; 
and  we  hope  that  it  will  be  eased  a  bit 
with  an  old-age  pension,  or  a  lucky 
break  in  the  stock  market,  or  by  a 
benevolent  political  administration.  As 
the  end  approaches,  we  wait  and  hope 
for  a  better  deal  on  the  other  side.  We 
hope  that  we  can  at  least  have  the 
pleasant  memory  of  having  had  a  nice 
funeral,  while  we  wait  for  the  resur- 
rection. 

Thus,  thoughout  our  lives  we  wait 
for  something  to  happen  to  us,  or  for 
something  to  come  to  us.  We  wait 
for  time  and  fate  to  give  us  a  break, 
always  hoping  that  sometime  events 
will  become  sufficiently  beneficent  to 
us  that  we  can  take  off  on  our  own  and 
guide  our  own  destiny.  We  wait  for 
tomorrow,  when  we  can  start  out  on 
a  new  day.  Or  we  wait  for  two  weeks 
from  now,  when  we  'will  be  feeling 
a  little  better.  Or  we  wait  for  ten  years 
from  now,  when  we  will  be  feeling 
grown  up  and  our  life  plan  begins  to 
pay  off.  Sometime  in  the  future,  we 
think,   everything  will   be   much   better. 

But  we  seem  to  overlook  one  little 
detail:  The  future  never  comes,  except 
in  the  guise  of  the  present.  The  tomor- 
row of  yesterday  is  here  now;  another 
day,  and  it  will  be  as  dead  as  the  dodo. 


Could  it  be  that  we  are  waiting  for 
the  day  that  is  already  here  and  we 
have  become  so  enslaved  to  the  habit 
of  waiting  that  we  don't  recognize  it? 

The  habit  of  waiting-for-something- 
to-happen  is  at  least  partly  an  effect 
of  Price  System  operations  —  a  be- 
havior characteristic  of  scarcity  condi- 
tions. All  normal  people,  everywhere, 
desire  to  live  in  the  present.  But,  under 
the  Price  System  that  opportunity  is 
seldom  practicable.  So,  we  build  up 
hopes  for  the  future  as  a  safeguard 
against  despair. 

As  children,  we  are  forced  to  live 
in  an  environment  designed  for  adults. 
The  houses,  the  streets,  the  cities  are  all 
adult  institutions.  Even  the  schools  are 
dominated  by  adults  and  patterned 
according  to  adult  tastes.  The  only 
chance  we  have,  as  children,  to  really 
live  is  when  we  can  get  together  with  a 
few  other  children  and  go  off  by  our- 
selves and  play  according  to  our  own 
desires. 

But,  for  many  children,  the  chances 
of  getting  off  by  themselves  is  far  too 
limited.  When  they  must  fit  into  adult 
surroundings,  there  is  too  much  inter- 
ference with  living.  Even  summer  camps 
and  Boy  Scout  outings  are  not  the  full 
answer;  for,  these  are  designed  and 
supervised  by  adults,  according  to 
adult  ideas.  So,  the  child,  not  be^ng 
able  to  live  fully  in  the  present,  starts 
the  habit  of  waiting.  He  waits  to  grow 
up  and  become  an  adult,  that  he  may 
live  in  an  adult  world. 

Without  Price  System  restrictions 
and  interferences,  in  an  age  of  abund- 
ance, a  social  world  will  be  designed 
and  operated  for  the  children.  This  will, 
of  course,  be  done  largely  by  adults, 
but  these  will  be  adults  who  have  re- 
tained or  developed  the  child's  point 
of  view.  These  would  be  people  who 
are  sympathetic  with  the  desires  of 
children,  rather  than  those  who  are 
too  busy  with  adult  affairs  (or  profits) 
to  be  bothered  by  children,  or  those 
who    seek    to    satisfy    their    egos    by 


dominating  others  who  are  helpless  to 
resist. 

Children  in  a  Technate  would  find, 
as  children,  an  opportunity  to  live  in 
the  present.  The  adult  attendants  would 
be  trained  to  skillfully  guide  the 
children  through  the  progressive  stages 
of  growth  and  intellectual  develop- 
ment. A  desire  for  personal  advance- 
ment would  become  part  of  the  child's 
attitude.  Having  an  opportunity  to 
live  each  stage  of  childhood's  life, 
should  satisfy  in  the  child  his  desire 
to  experience  that  phase  of  life,  and 
avoid  the  fixations  and  atavisms  that 
come  from  frustration — the  failure  to 
live  according  to  the  natural  desires 
of  a  child.  Discipline  for  social  living 
would  necessarily  be  a  part  of  child 
life,  but  need  not  be  a  disagreeable 
part. 

Adolescents,  under  the  Price  System, 
are  in-betweens.  They  are  not  children 
and  they  are  not  adults.  They  are  a 
problem  of  society,  rather  than  a  part 
of  society.  The  question  is  not,  'What 
can  the  adolescents  do?'  but,  'How  can 
we  keep  them  quiet?'  At  home,  the 
adolescents  are  made  to  feel  that  they 
are  a  temporary  and  tolerated  intrusion 
into  the  life  pattern  of  the  adult.  Their 
vitality  and  exuberance  is  an  irritation 
to  the  old  folks  whose  biological  func- 
tioning is  running  out. 

Outside  the  home,  they  are  restrict- 
ed in  activities  and  opportunities, 
because  they  are  'under  age'  and  be- 
cause they  do  not  have  enough  income 
to  be  worthy  of  serious  attention.  At 
home  there  is  frequently  conflict  be- 
tween parents  and  adolescent  off- 
spring. The  adolescent  regards  himself 
as  an  adult,  with  the  right  to  make 
decisions  of  his  own;  the  parents  tend 
to  regard  the  adolescent  as  a  big 
child.  (A  number  of  popular  radio 
programs  have  been  built  around  this 
conflict.) 

The  adolescent  is  imaginative  and 
creative;  he  has  an  immense  capacity 
and  desire  for  living.  He  feels  stifled  in 
an  environment  dominated  by  slow- 
moving  adults.  High  school  is  almost 
as  stifling  as  the  home;  but  it  does 
afford  an  opportunity  to  associate  with 
other  adolescents.  They  can  get  to- 
gether and  arrange  adventures  of  their 
own,  in  which,  for  lack  of  other  op- 
portunities, crime  and  sex  play  im- 
portant  roles. 

In  the  Technate,  the  society  will  be 
designed  to  include  the  adolescents 
as  well  as  the  children.  A  friendly  en- 
vironment,  including   the   housing,   will 
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afford  them  opportunities  for  self  ex- 
pression and  adventure.  They  will  feel 
that  they  are  a  choice  part  of  society; 
that  they  have  a  right  to  live  dynami- 
cally; that  they  are  responsible  citizens, 
for,  will  they  not  soon  be  in  charge  of 
social    operations? 

They  will  not  feel  that  they  are  re- 
garded as  intruders  and  competitors  in 
the  social  system  and  that  they  must 
fight  their  way  into  it.  They  will  not 
need  to  wait  to  'grow  up'  to  feel 
important  in  the  Technate.  Nor  will 
they  be  content  to  remain  perennial 
adolescents,  evading  responsibilities 
and  fearing  to  express  themselves  as  a 
result  of  frustration.  They  will  enjoy 
living  in  the  present,  but  will  also  anti- 
cipate a  dynamic  progression  into  the 
future.  The  culture  of  abundance  will 
be  guite  different  from  the  culture  of 
the  Price  System. 

The  young  adult  will  not  need  to 
wait  either  before  beginning  to  live. 
Such  frustrating  interferences  as  fear 
of  insecurity,  job  hunting  and  man- 
euvering for  social  position  will  not 
stand  in  the  way  of  living  today.  Court- 
ship and  marriage  will  not  have  to 
wait  on  finances.  No  worries  and  un- 
certainties about  finding  a  job,  no 
bootlicking  nor  scheming  to  get  ahead. 
The  young  adult  can  associate  with 
people  who  are  enjoyable  companions, 
instead  of  giving  first  consideration  to 
those  who  are  'influential.' 

There  will  be  no  need  to  forego 
living  now  to  pay  for  a  home,  or  to 
ensure  an  education  for  the  children 
or  to  save  for  old  age.  They  can  live 
now  and  look  upon  the  future  as  other 
phases  in  the  program  of  living,  not 
dread  its  hazards  and  uncertainties. 
And  what  is  also  important,  one  need 
not  expend  the  major  part  of  one's 
time,  energy  and  thought  to  the  prob- 
lem of  earning  a  living,  but  will  have 
sufficient  time  free  from  employment 
to  live  according  to  one's  desires. 

We  learn  in  school  that  'honest  effort 
and  hard  work'  are  the  things  which  will 
get  us  success  in  the  society.  The  older 
people  now  living  seem  to  trust  that 
this  is  so.  Possibly  it  was  in  their  day, 
when  operations  were  mostly  on  a  small 
scale,  when  this  nation  was  expanding 
rapidly,  and  when  there  were  new 
economic  fields  to  be  opened.  Today, 
that  philosophy  is  not  easily  supported 
with  recent  examples.  Where  are  the 
individuals  who  have  come  to  age 
since  1920  and  who  have  worked  them- 
selves up  to  high  places  on  their  own 
merits?  You  just  don't  find  them. 


We  agree  that  many  people  are  in 
the  'success'  class  today  who  have 
come  to  age  since  World  War  I,  but 
we  also  note  that  they  were  promoted 
into  those  positions;  they  did  not  rise 
through  'honest  effort  and  hard  work.' 
Some  were  close  relatives  of  people  al- 
ready established,  and  were  promoted 
to  replace  them.  Others  had  talents 
or  other  qualifications  that  could  be 
capitalized  on  by  shrewd  promoters. 
(Some  of  these  have  even  gone  so  far 
as  to  double-cross  their  chiseling  pro- 
moters when  they  were  sufficiently 
advanced  to  take  off  on  their  own.) 
This  is  especially  true  of  those  who 
have  become  'successful'  in  the  field 
of  mass  entertainment.  But,  more  than 
talent  is  needed,  even  in  this  field; 
one  must  also  be  chosen  for  promotion. 

A  publicity  campaign  must  be 
waged,  and  equally  talented  compe- 
tition must  be  stifled.  For,  in  the  field 
of  mass  entertainment,  as  in  all  other 
business  enterprise,  scarcity  is  essential 
to  value.  Suppose,  for  example,  that 
1500  Deanna  Durbins  were  promoted 
at  one  time,  how  much  would  they 
be  worth?  No,  there  can  be  only  one 
Deanna  Durbin,  followed  by  only  one 
Gloria  Jean;  and  there  can  be  only 
one  Shirley  Temple,  followed  by  only 
one  Margaret  O'Brien.  All  the  rest 
must  be  frustrated,  although  their 
talents  and  capabilities  may  be  equal 
to  those  who  are  chosen  for  promotion. 

In  the  Technate,  there  will  be  full 
opportunity  for  talent  to  become 
socially  recognized.  For  Technocracy 
specifies  abundance,  not  scarcity.  One 
can  rise  on  the  basis  of  objective, 
standards,  rather  thari  on  chance  pro- 
motion. Thus  one  will  achieve  suc- 
cess, not  wait  for  it  to  happen  by  the 
grace  of  someone  already  established. 

As  people  grow  older  now,  they  wait 
for  the  time  they  can  retire  from  work 


and  be  disencumbered  from  family  ob- 
ligations, so  they  can  catch  up  on  some 
of  the  things  they  have  always  wanted 
to  do.  But,  in  this,  they  are  usually 
disillusioned.  When  they  reach  the 
retirement  age,  their  habit  patterns 
have  become  so  firmly  fixed  that  it  is 
hard  for  them  to  change.  Perhaps,  the 
social  security  or  pension  they  were  de- 
pending on  is  inadequate  and  they 
are  afraid  to  dip  into  their  meager 
savings  for  fear  they  will  soon  be 
depleted;  so  they  stay  on  the  job. 

But,  worst  of  all,  the  old  folks  carry 
over  into  their  later  years  the  desires 
of  younger  years,  and  they  find  that 
the  two  no  longer  go  together.  Having 
failed  to  express  their  desires  at  the 
age  when  they  were  suitable,  they  held 
onto  their  desires  and  neglected  to 
create  new  ones  suitable  to  the  later 
phases  of  life.  It  is  like  a  woman  who, 
having  been  frustrated  in  her  child- 
hood's desire  for  a  large  pretty  doll, 
tries  to  satisfy  it  when  she  is  an  adult. 
Or  like  the  old  couple  trying  to  fulfill 
their  youthful  desire  for  a  small  farm 
long  after  they  have  lost  the  vitality 
necessary  to  operate   it. 

In  the  Technate,  the  desires  can  be 
largely  satisfied  as  the  person  grows 
upward  along  life's  span,  and  one  need 
not  carry  over  frustrated  desires  from 
an  earlier  period.  One  can  create  new 
desires  and  new  habit  patterns  to  fit 
the  changing  phases  of  life.  At  least, 
the  opportunity  and  the  guidance  will 
be  there.  If  one  then  fails  to  really 
live,  we  can  say  with  some  validity  it 
was  his  own  fault. 

Greatness  does  not  come  to  an  in- 
dividual from  waiting.  It  does  not  come 
to  a  community,  or  a  nation  or  a  con- 
tinent. Vitality  and  growth  are  the 
products  of  action,  not  stagnation. 
Achievement  comes  from  doing,  not 
waiting.    Ahead  of  Americans  are  the 


"The  tide  of  empire  and  civilization  has  moved  ever  westward.  Leadership 
in  the  civilization  of  man  has  up  until  now  arisen  on  other  continents  from 
other  peoples.  Yesterday  was  their  time.  Today  is  our  time.  This  Continent 
alone  stands  ready  and  prepared  to  move  the  civilization  of  man  to  far 
greater  heights  than  have  ever  been  known.  The  leadership  that  once  be- 
longed to  other  peoples  and  other  times  has  now  been  passed  on  to  this 
Continent  and  to  its  citizens,  the  Americans  of  today  and  tomorrow." 

WHAT  ARE  WE  WAITING  FOR? 
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possibilities  of  abundance  or  chaos. 
Chaos  can  come  from  waiting,  but 
abundance  must  be  achieved.  An  or- 
ganism, biological  or  social,  undergoes 
physical  degeneration  and  functional 
deterioration  when  it  ceases  to  be 
active.  Like  muscles  of  a  paralytic  or 
the  brain  of  a  contented  conformist, 
the  strength  and  vitality  of  a  society 
can  atrophy  from  .  n  o  n  -  function. 
Throughout  the  world  there  are  ex- 
amples of  this. 

But  a  society  may  appear  to  be 
active,  and  still  be  deteriorating  from 
malfunction.  It  can  be  dissipating  its 
energies  and  resources  through  the 
masturbating  practices  of  the  Price 
System.  That  is  the  present  position 
of  North  America. 

The  citizens  of  this  Continent  are 
waiting  for  something  to  happen.  They 
do  not  anticipate  with  any  assurance 
just  what  will  happen.  Some  are  waiting 
for  times  to  get  'normal'  again.  Some 
are  waiting  for  prices  to  come  down. 
Some  are  still  waiting  for  the  long- 
promised  postwar  prosperity  boom. 
Many  are  merely  waiting  for  their 
social  security  to  mature.  Very  few  are 
preparing  to  advance  this  Continent 
into  a  higher  social  state.  Even  these 
few  have  largely  become  victims  of  the 
habit  of  waiting-for-something-to-hap- 
pen. 

When  the  great  prosperity  bubble 
burst  in  our  faces  on  that  fateful  day  in 
1929,  some  Americans  knew  that  the 
day  of  a  new  era  was  about  to  dawn; 
others  'felt'  that  it  was  so.  We  were 
ready  for  change,  but  we  would  have 
to  wait  for  other  Americans  to  get  wise 
to  the  situation,  we  said.  Wait  until 
the  depression  gets  a  little  worse,  we 
told  ourselves,  then  the  people  will 
demand  social  change,  and  we  can 
have  a  new  era.  Well,  the  depression 
got  worse  and  worse.  Any  day  now, 
it's  going  to  crack,  was  our  verdict. 
But  the  American  people  remembered 
how,  when  they  were  babies  and  condi- 
tions became  unbearable,  they  had 
let  out  a  yell  of  protest  and  waited  for 
developments.  So  they  decided  to  try 
it  again.  They  flocked  to  the  ballot 
box  and  voiced  a  protest,  then  sat  back 
to  wait  for  something  to  happen. 

Something  happened  all  right,  but 
not  for  their  best  welfare.  First,  there 
was  a  bank  holiday,  then  a  new  deal, 
followed  by  more  new  deals,  the  CCC, 
the  WPA,  the  AAA.  But  the  depres- 
sion stayed  on,  eased  a  little  bit  with 
government  creation  of  debt.  This  can't 


go  on,  we  said,  just  wait  until  the  old 
debt  forces  us  into  bankruptcy.  Soon, 
it  will  be  $45  billion,  and  that  will  mean 
the  end — Congress  has  said  so! 

So,  we  waited  some  more,  and  we 
found  ourselves  up  to  our  ears  in  a 
world  war  again.  This  will  really  do  it, 
we  said.  As  soon  as  the  war  is  over, 
we  will  move  into  a  bright  new  world. 
So,  we  waited  for  the  war  to  end  and, 
incidentally,  got  ourselves  a  nice  war 
job  to  make  the  waiting  a  little  less 
irksome. 

The  debt  passed  the  $260  billion 
mark — the  same  debt  which  we  were 
once  waiting  to  reach  $45  billion.  The 
unemployed  disappeared;  business  was 
never  better;  there  was  plenty  of 
money;  the  depression  was  over.  All  we 
had  to  do  now  was  wait;  as  soon  as  the 
war  ends,  the  Price  System  will  fold 
up,  we  said.  But  the  war  ended,  and  we 
still  had  something  to  wait  for.  For 
some  reason,  the  people  were  not  yet 
aware  that  the  time  had  come  for 
social  change.  We  must  wait  until 
their  savings  are  gone,  until  business 
becomes  overstocked  with  inventory, 
and  unemployed  fill  the  streets.  We  de- 
cide to  wait  for  another  depression. 

Perhaps,  we  can  excuse  our  lethargy 
by  insisting  that  the  time  was  not  ripe, 
that  the  system  needed  some  more 
extraneous  energy  pumped  into  it — 
that  for  the  present  any  advancement 
required  too  much  sustained  effort, 
more  than  it  was  worth.  Perhaps,  social 
change  did  wait  upon  the  failure  of 
the  Price  System. 

WHAT  ARE  WE  WAITING  FOR? 

But,  what  is  there  to  wait  for  now? 
We  have  a  debt  that  is  fantastic;  in- 
ventories are  high;  a  majority  of  the 
people  are  without  savings;  unemploy- 
ment is  beginning  to  pile  up;  more 
extraneous  energy  is  being  used  than 
ever  before;  a  depression  is  on  our 
doorstep.  You  don't  think  you  can  sit 
down  and  wait  for  a  Technate,  do  you? 

Did  anyone  mean  it  when  he  said 
that  he  preferred  social  change  to  de- 
pression, unemployment,  debt  and 
war?  Or  to  chaos?  We  have  had  a  long 
wait.  We  are  a  little  tired  of  waiting, 
no  doubt.  Wouldn't  it  be  nice  if  we 
could  stop  waiting  for  something  to 
happen  and  get  going — get  to  work 
on  the  job  we  have  been  waiting  to 
do?  Was  ever  there  an  opportunity 
more  ripe  than  now?  Here  is  our 
chance  to  realize  today,  through  doing, 
the    dynamic    living    which    we    hoped 


would   come  to  us  tomorrow  by  wait- 
ing. 

When  the  Technate  arrives  on  the 
North  American  Continent,  it  will  come 
as  a  direct  result  of  the  efforts  which 
Technocrats  now  make  to  achieve  it. 
The  more  Technocrats  the  better;  but, 
in  any  event,  a  modeYate  number  of 
North  American  citizens  must  make  it 
their  major  goal  in  life.  The  ushering 
in  of  the  Technate  must  become  their 
way  of  life  until  it  is  accomplished. 
They  must  live  now,  not  in  the  future 
or  the  past,  and  their  pattern  of  living 
must  conform  to  the  times  and  to  the 
job  to  be  done. 

We  may  all  desire  to  live  in  a  Tech- 
nate, and  we  may  all  hope  to  escape 
chaos.  But  neither  of  these  goals  will 
come  merely  from  waiting.  Some  of  us 
must  create  desires  that  conform  to  the 
job,  and  daily  fulfill  those  desires  by 
acting  on  them.  Some  of  us  must  de- 
sire to  be  disciplined  Technocrats,  and 
gain  satisfaction  from  carrying  out  the 
tactics  of  our  Organization.  That  is 
the  pattern  of  action  which  conforms 
with  the  times.  When  the  Technate  is 
here,  that  is  the  time  to  adjust  our  de- 
sires to  living  in  an  abundance.  For  the 
time  being,  it  is  futile  to  wish  that  we 
were  living  in  the  New  America.  It  is 
as  futile  as  to  wish  for  a  million  dollars. 

We  are  probably  all  familiar  with 
examples  of  people  who  wanted  some- 
thing that  cost  money.  So  they  started 
out  to  make  money,  and  found  that 
the  making  of  money  was  a  desire  and 
enjoyment  in  itself;  they  learned  to 
live  in  the  action  patterns  of  the  day. 
However,  many  such  people  forgot 
that  the  making  of  money  was  merely 
a  means  and  tried  to  make  it  a  goal. 
Their  lives  became  static. 

There  are  many  desires  that  one  can 
create  and  fulfill  in  the  act  of  achiev- 
ing the  North  American  Technate — 
desires  that  can  be  realized  today,  not 
tomorrow.  We  can  live  today  by  sym- 
bolizing Technocracy,  by  becoming  in- 
formed about  the  present  social 
problem,  by  distributing  literature  and 
helping  to  inform  others,  and  from 
associating  with  other  Technocrats. 

Instead  of  waiting  for  something  that 
is  not  here,  or  waiting  to  do  something 
that  we  cannot  do  now,  let  us  live  in 
the  present  that  is  here.  Let  us  do  the 
things  that  can  be  done  now,  and 
find  the  fulfillment  of  our  desires  in 
the  actions  of  today.  Let  us  do  the  only 
thing  that  can  give  us  lasting  joy  and 
satisfaction — help  to  bring  in  the  New 
America! 

— Wilton   Ivie 
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The  Number  One  Problem 

Unemployment  has  overtaken  housing  as  the  most  critical 
problem  of  California  veterans,  officials  of  the  American 
Veterans  Committee  state  executive  committee  reported 
today. 

This  conclusion  was  reached  at  a  three-day  quarterly  con- 
ference in  Santa  Monica,  in  which  AVC  abandoned  plans 
for  a  Pacific  Coast  housing  survey  and  instead  ordered  an 
investigation  of  employment  possibilities  for  California's 
150,000  out-of-work  veterans. 

— Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  May  12,  1947. 

Working  Their  Way  Through  College 

Ninety-three  per  cent  of  married  men  veteran  students 
on  the  Berkeley  campus  of  the  University  of  California  need 
an  average  of  $132.60  a  month  to  supplement  their  Gl 
allowances,  a  survey  by  James  G.  Siler,  coordinator  of  vet- 
erans' affairs,  shows. 

Single  veterans — 80  per  cent  of  them — say  they  need  an 
average  of  $38.60  a  month  more  than  their  $65  governmental 
allowance. 

Of  the  married  women  veterans,  81  per  cent  have  to  find 
$55.36  a  month  above  their  $90  payment;  single  women 
average  an  excess  expenditure  of  $44.47. 

Where  do  they  get  it?  In  the  case  of  the  married  vet- 
erans, mainly  from  an  employed  wife  or  husband.  Other 
major  sources  given  in  the  survey  were  outside  employment, 
savings,  and  help  from  parents. 

— University  ot  California  Clip  Sheet,  May  6,  1947. 

What  About  the  Atlantic  Charter? 

By  and  large,  we  here  in  America  get  the  kind  of  govern- 
ment we  want.  The  free  man's  life  is  a  life  of  responsibility 
and  hazard,  and  we  do  not  want  the  kind  of  government  that 
takes  away  the  fear  of  failure  and  want  from  any  individual 
living   under  it. 

— Orlo  M.  Brees,  lecturer  and  author,  as  quoted 
in  the  Canton  (Ohio)  Repository. 


Unemployment  Knows  No  Barriers 

Even  on  a  clear  day,  the  average  state  prison  inmate  gets 
little  chance  to  view  that  'panorama  of  prosperity'  so  elo- 
quently hailed  by  President  Truman.  In  sober  truth,  a  post- 
war recession  has  already  struck  a  severe  blow  at  prison  in- 
dustries here  [San  Francisco]  and  elsewhere  in  the  nation, 
resulting  in  widespread  involuntary  idleness  that  is  even 
worse,  in  many  respects,  than  involuntary  servitude. 


The  unemployment  situation  in  prisons  is  greatly  aggra- 
vated by  the  sharp  rise  in  the  number  of  prisoners  since  the 
return  to  civilian  life  of  millions  of  men  who  belong  to  the 
age  ranges  in  which  most  crimes  are  committed.  Termina- 
tion of  war  contracts,  which  had  converted  many  idle  prisons 
to  active  centers  of  manufacturing,  is  mainly  responsible  for 
the  recession. 

.  .  .  During  the  war,  California  prisons,  like  many  others, 
profited  from  the  manpower  shortage  by  receiving  big  con- 
tracts for  war-needed  articles  that  could  be  made  in  such 
institutions. 

"Practically  all  the  prisoners  in  this  state  were  working  in 
wartime,"  says  Richard  A.  McGee  [Director  of  the  California 
State  Department  of  Corrections].  "I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  morale  among  them  was  higher  then  than  it  ever  was. 
The  men  were  not  only  working,  but  they  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  they  were  doing  useful  work  of  value  to  their 
country.  Morale  was  also  advanced  by  the  fact  that  there 
was  more  room  for  them  to  move  about  in.  Our  prisons  have 
been  crowding  up  fast  since  the  war  ended.  Our  toughest 
job  right  now  is  to  eliminate  enforced  idleness  in  our  over- 
crowded institutions." 

—Albert  Deutsch,  in  PM,  April  21.  1947. 


And  Still  It  Goes  Up! 

The  cost-of-living  index,  reeling  under  the  impact  of  higher 
prices,  advanced  1.7  points  during  March  to  130.6  (1935-39 
equals  100)  at  April  I — the  biggest  jog  in  the  line  since  1941 
— the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  reported  Saturday. 

Higher  food  prices  accounted  for  most  of  the  increase, 
while  clothing  and  home  furnishings  also  contributed  to  the 
unprecedented  rise. 

—Nelson  (B.  C.)  Daily  News,  May  5,  1947. 


A  Glimpse  of  the  Future 

By  I960,  this  nation's  levels  of  production,  income  and 
consumption  should  be  far  above  the  peaks  reached  during 
World  War  II,  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund  predicted  last- 
week  on  the  basis  of  a  survey  by  its  research  staff.  High- 
lights of  the  survey,  representing  three  years  of  hard  work 
by  20  economists,  included:  (I)  "We  are  easily  capable  of 
a  national  output  in  I960  nearly  three-fifths  higher  than  our 
last  pre-war  year,  1940,  and  88%  higher  than  our  'boom' 
year  of  1929."  (2)  "The  average  work  week  probably  will 
go  down  to  41  hours  in  1950  and  38  hours  in  I960."  (3) 
"Output  for  each  man-hour  of  work  may  well  increase  by 
18%  or  more  during  the  decade  of.  1 950  to  I960."  (4) 
"Average  income — up  to  $1,170  per  person  in  1944,  com- 
pared with  $370  in    1850 — should  continue  rising." 

— The  Progressive,  May  5,  1947. 
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That's  What  We've  Been  Telling  'em! 

Cold,  wet  weather  is  still  retarding  sowing  of  corn,  oats, 
and  spring  wheat.  But  experienced  observers  can't  seem  to 
get  excited  about  it. 

Mechanization  is  the  main  answer.  A  few  good  days  and 
these  crops  go  in  in  a  fraction  of  the  time  it  used  to  take. 
That  accounts  for  the  persistent  weakness  in  corn  prices  on 
the  futures  markets. 

— Business  Week,  May  3,  1947. 

Waste  of  a  Natural  Resource 

"When  John  Smith  and  Miles  Standish  came  to  these 
shores,  the  topsoil  averaged  about  nine  inches  in  depth. 
Today,  due  to  the  ripping  and  wearing  action  of  water  and 
wind  on  unprotected  land  and  to  the  removal  of  organic 
matter — the  result  of  land  abuse — topsoil  averages  about 
six  inches  in  depth  for  the  nation  as  a  whole.  In  some  places 
it  is  all  gone." 

— Secretary  of  Agriculture  Clinton  P.  Anderson. 

Where's  That  Postwar  Buyer's  Spree? 

Resistance  to  high-priced  goods  on  the  part  of  consumers 
is  beginning  to  show  up  in  inventory  reports  compiled  by 
the  Commerce  Department.  In  some  lines  resistance  is  so 
strong  that  it  amounts,  in  effect,  to  an  unorganized  buyers' 
strike. 

Wholesale  shelves  are  fuller  than  retail  ones  at  the  mo- 
ment. That  is  taken  to  mean  that  retailers  are  unloading 
high-priced  goods  and  buying  replacements  cautiously.  This 
trend  is  most  marked  in  soft  goods. 

Some  durables  are  feeling  the  pinch,  however.  New  con- 
struction in  all  categories  was  I  I  %  less  than  anticipated  in 
the  first  quarter. 

—Newsweek,  April  21.  1947. 

Tried  and  Found  Wanting 

With  the  bulk  of  the  world  totalitarian  today,  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  free  enterprise  is  on  trial.  At  the 
present  time  it  is  giving  a  very  poor  account  of  itself.  Last 
month  the  President  warned  business  that  the  existing  situa- 
tion cannot  continue.  To  date  it  has  shown  no  signs  of 
improving.  It  had  better  start  improving  immediately  or 
free  enterprise  may  find  itself  in  the  same  class  as  the  bustle 
and  peg-top  pants. 

— Editorial  in  The  Carpenter,  May  1947. 

The  American  Home — 
the  Symbol  of  Democracy! 

.  .  .  our  relatively  high  standard  of  living  has  been  publi- 
cized so  much  that  those  of  us  in  substandard  living  quarters 
are  growing  dissatisfied  with  them. 

Let's  examine  some  of  these  homes.  We'll  start  with  the 
total  of  37,000,000  occupied  dwelling  units.  The  latest  report 
(Bureau  of  the  Census,   1945)  is  as  follows: 

Without  private  bath  and  private  flush  toilet — 13,000,000 
or  35%. 

Without  running  water — 8,100,000  or  21.4%. 
Without  central  heating— 19,600,000  or  52%. 
Number  in  need  of  major  repairs — 4,342,000  or  I  1.5%. 


These  facts  indicate  clearly  enough  whether  we  have  a 
housing  problem;  but  like  most  hard  facts,  of  which  the  atom 
bomb  is  the  best  example,  their  impact  is  at  first  more  par- 
alyzing than  stimulating. 

Even  today  we  might  be  ignoring  them  if  it  were  not  for 
the  concern  generated  by  the  plight  of  ill-housed  veterans. 

They  have  dramatized  the  shortage  beqause  it  has  hurt 
them  more  than  any  other  definable  group  and  because,  as 
a  group,  they  weigh  heavily  on  the  American  conscience. 
The  shortage  hit  many  of  them  at  a  time  when  they  could 
least  afford  it,  financially  and  emotionally.  It  also  happened 
that  they  were  an  uncommonly  'hurtable'  lot.  They  came 
home  in  high  spirits,  full  of  hopes  and  dreams.  They  knew 
better  than  to  expect  any  glory.  But  it  never  occurred  to 
them  that  they  would  have  to  scramble,  pay  through  the 
nose,  or  wait  indefinitely  for  a  place  to  live. 

— From  'Living  Space  for  Americans'  by  James  R.  Miller, 
in  "47,  June  1947. 

Why  Not? 

George  F.  Zook,  president  of  the  American  Council  on 
Education,  told  the  Senate  Public  Welfare  subcommittee, 
that  inequalities  in  educational  opportunity  in  the  various 
states  could  be  wiped  out  only  by  Federal  aid,  and  urged 
the  Government  to  start  spending  up  to  $1,000,000,000  a 
year  for  educational  purposes. 

He  recommended  an  annual  appropriation  of  $500,000,- 
000  for  'the  support  of  education  at  all  levels'  and  another 
$500,000,000  for  construction  of  schools  and  libraries. 

One  bill  before  the  subcommittee  would  provide  $600,- 
000,000  in  Federal  assistance  to  States  over  the  next  three 
years,  and  $250,000,000  annually  thereafter. 

— PM,  April  24,  1947. 

Preparing  for  the  Slump 

These  are  the  days  when  it  is  wise  to  take  a  second  look 
at  costs. 

Layoffs  alone  won't  meet  the  recession  which  apparently 
is  upon  us.  More  productivity  must  be  had  from  the  workers 
kept  on  the  payroll.  (They  usually  work  harder  if  jobs  are 
scarce.) 

And  inventories  should  be  worked  down  now — while  busi- 
ness is  good.  At  $21  million,  manufacturers'  inventories 
probably  aren't  too  high  for  today's  volume  of  sales.  But 
they  would  become  increasingly  burdensome  if  turnover 
were  to  slow  down  very  much. 

Present  trends  in  commodity  prices  indicate,  moreover, 
that  inventory  moved  now  can  be  replaced  at  lower  quota- 
tions a  little  later. 

—Business  Week,  May  3,  1947. 

Waste  in  Wood 

In  the  conversion  of  trees  into  finished  lumber,  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  wood  is  wasted  in  the  logging  camp,  in  the 
mill  and  in  the  factory.  In  the  annual  production  of  34  bil- 
lion board  feet  of  lumber,  which  equals  2.8  billion  cubic  feet, 
the  waste  from  logging  and  manufacture  is  5.7  billion  cubic 
feet — a  waste  of  more  than  double  the  finished  product. 
This  is  in  the  lumber  industry  alone,  not  considering  the  other 
primary  wood  industries  such  as  veneer  and  plywood,  coop- 
erage and  shingle  manufacture. 

— A.  D.  McKellar,  in  Domestic  Commerce,  April  1947. 
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Selling  a  Dead  Horse 

The  American  public  will  be  exposed  to  a  $100  million 
advertising  campaign  over  the  next  12  months  to  'sell'  the 
American  economic  system.  The  program  was  announced 
yesterday  by  the  Advertising  Council.  The  Council,  a  war- 
born  cooperative  of  the  advertising  trade  which  sprang  up 
with  government  encouragement  to  sell  the  war  on  the  home 
front,  has  decided  to  undertake  as  its  most  ambitious  pro- 
gram to  date  a  major  project  of  educating  the  American 
people  about  the  economic  facts  of  life  in  a  free  enterprise 
system. 

— PM.  April  24,  1947. 


Costs  Up,  Compensation  Down 

Los  Angeles  veterans  disabled  in  the  last  war  receive  ap- 
proximately $2,200,777  in  government  compensation  each 
month,  it  was  estimated  yesterday  by  national  officials  of  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans. 

This  figure  was  arrived  at,  the  DAV  said,  by  multiplying 
the  number  of  disabled  vets  living  here — 52,387 — by  the 
average  monthly  compensation  of  $42.01  being  paid  to  vets 
of  World  War  II. 

William  E.  Tate,  the  DAV's  national  director  for  claims, 
said  he  estimated  the  average  monthly  compensation  for 
veterans  of  World  War  I  as  $53.89. 

— Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  May  I,  1947. 


What!  No  Foreign  Markets? 

Industries  that  have  been  counting  on  selling  surplus  mer- 
chandise in  foreign  markets  when  home  demand  slowed  have 
another  guess  coming. 

Cotton  textile  people  and  some  food  lines  have  been 
among  these.  They  figure,  correctly,  that  needs  abroad  are 
huge.  What  they  forget  is  that  the  needy  nations  won't 
allocate  precious  dollar  exchange  for  soft  goods. 

Purchases  will  continue  to  be  confined  largely  to  equip- 
ment needed  to  reestablish  foreign  nations'  destroyed  or 
outmoded  home  production.  They  are  tightening,  not  loosen- 
ing, the  controls  on  soft  goods  imports. 

—Business  Week,  May  3,  1947. 


Where  There's  Smoke . . . 

In  times  past  insurance  men  claimed  they  could  always  tell 
when  a  slump  was  approaching  by  noting  the  increase  in 
fires.  If  that  barometer  is  still  reliable,  the  outlook  is  any- 
thing but  bright.  The  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters 
reports  that  fire  losses  during  March  were  $72.4  million,  an 
increase  of  12  per  cent  over  February  and  of  36  per  cent 
over  March  a  year  ago. 

—Labor,  May  3,  1947. 


When  Do  We  Begin? 

"If  we  choose  to  build  and  conserve  our  resources — as  we 
must  in  order  to  survive — then  we  have  no  alternative  but  to 
accept  abundance  and  learn  to  live  with  it. 

"It  must  sound  paradoxical  to  countries  poor  in  resources 
that  we  must  search  for  ways  to  use  our  abundance  in  order 
to  provide  abundance  for  the  future.  And  yet  that  is  our 
true  situation.    Our  experience  has  shown  that  the  shortest 


road  to  national  destruction — the  quickest  way  to  become  a 
have-not  nation — is  the  route  we  follow  when  consumption 
goes  down,  surpluses  pile  up,  and  producers  must  neglect 
and  drain  the  natural  resources  in  order  to  live.  It  is  not 
through  using  our  agricultural  resources  that  we  impoverish 
ourselves  but  through  misusing  them.  I  doubt  that  any  other 
nation  has  ever  had  such  an  opportunity  as  we  have  today 
— to  use  resources  without  misusing  them,  and  by  producing 
an  adequate  supply  of  what  the  people  want  to  assure  plenti- 
ful resources  for  the  future." 

— Secretary  of  Agriculture   Clinton   Anderson   speaking 
before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Let  Uncle  Sam  Stand  the  Expense! 

Commercial  operators  generally  are  not  complaining 
about  the  government's  running  the  short-wave  end  of  the 
[radio]  business.  The  war  smashed  their  dream  that  Ameri- 
can advertisers  would  soon  be  sending  their  network  pro- 
grams over  worldwide  networks  using  the  short-wave  stations 
of  the  commercial  broadcasters.  With  United  States  manu- 
facturers either  operating  their  own  plants  overseas  or  work- 
ing closely  with  cartel  partners,  the  dream  might  have  been 
realized.  But  today  manufacturing  facilities  abroad  are  in 
many  instances  ruined  or  inoperative,  and  even  the  radio 
sets  that  could  hear  these  programs  are  few  in  number  and 
in  poor  condition. 

Then,  too,  the  war  taught  the  commercial  radio  men  just 

how    expensive    international    short-wave    broadcasting    is. 

These  business  men  would  rather  see  the  government  run  it 

than  put  their  own  money  into  it  with  the  world  so  unsettled. 

— Lou  Frankel,  in  The  Nation,  April  19,  1947. 

Worry,  Worry,  Worry  .  .  . 

Steelmakers  are  looking  at  first  quarter  financial  figures 
with  fingers  crossed.  They  have  already  begun  to  worry 
about  the  coming  buyers'  market.  Guessing  has  already 
started  as  to  who  will  cut  prices  first  when  the  dreaded  day 
comes.  Some  don't  think  it  will  come  until  the  first  quarter 
of   1948. 

—The  Iron  Age,  April  22,  1947. 

Down  to  Fine  Points 

Greenwich  Observatory  now  measures  time  to  an  accu- 
racy of  one  part  in  100,000,000  by  means  of  the  Quartz 
Crystal  Clock,  developed  in  Britain. 

—Nelson  (B.  C.)  Daily  News,  April  24,  1947. 

California  Tops  Again 

With  a  big  wad  burning  a  hole  in  his  pocket,  Paul  F.  Clark, 
president  of  Boston's  John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Co.,  dropped  in  on  Los  Angeles.  He  wanted  to  invest  his 
company's  cash  in  a  new  housing  project  which  house-hungry 
Los  Angeles  badly  needed.  But  last  week  Clark  decided 
against  it;  he  saw  clouds  ahead  for  even  Sunkist  Angelenos. 
Said  he:  "We  can't  help  solve  your  housing  problem  because 
of  your  reai-estate  inflation.  An  insurance  company  can't 
invest  in  your  blown-up  values.  Real  estate  is  more  inflated 
in  California  than  anywhere  else  in  the  country  .  .  .  and  your 
building  costs,  we  find,  are  also  higher  than  in  the  rest  of  the 
country.  We  are  in  for  a  recession.  ...  It  is  bound  to  strike 
you." 

—Time,  April  14,  1947. 
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Pay  Their  Way?   On  WPA? 

As  we  Americans  speculate  (clearly  or  woozily,  according 
to  our  gifts)  on  our  country's  future  place  in  the  world,  one 
of  the  items  we  ought  to  re-examine  is  our  attitude  toward 
immigration.  We  talk  of  world  responsibility,  of  a  Pax  Ameri- 
cana, but  it  is  a  little  odd  to  be  a  Rome  that  doesn't  want 
any  more  Romans,  or  a  world  welfare  club  with  a  locked 
front  door.  .  .  . 

A  really  big  increase  in  immigration  would  help  to  solve 
many  of  our  problems.  It  would,  for  example,  be  the  quickest 
way  to  reduce  our  national  debt,  for  each  newcomer  would 
assume,  on  landing,  an  invisible  mortgage  of  about  $2000 
as  his  per  capita  share  to  be  paid  off  by  his  labor.   .  .   . 

There  are  more  than  800,000  displaced  persons  in  camps 
in  Europe,  at  least  half  of  whom  we  could  well  afford  to 
admit;  they  would  more  than  pay  their  own  way,  once  they 
were  in  the  United  States,  rebuilding  their  lives,  and  in- 
creasing our  potential.  .  .  . 

Our  glorious  past  of  growth  mocks  the  dry  perspective 
of  impoverishment  that  lies  ahead,  the  perpetual  sending  out 
of  soup  kitchens  and  bits  of  armies,  and  loads  of  munitions, 
from  a  center  that  has  no  real  program  except  rather  nerv- 
ously to  remain  exactly  what  it  is. 

— Samuel  Grafton,  in  the  Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  March  22,  1947. 


An  Irreversible  Trend 

"Farmers  use  less  than  two-thirds  as  much  labor  per  unit 
today  as  they  did  in  1920.  In  1945,  one  hour  of  work  resulted 
on  the  average  in  about  one-third  more  milk,  one-half  more 
corn,  and  2'^  times  as  much  wheat  as  in  1920.  Each  farm 
worker  today  handles  more  acres  in  cropland,  and  produces 
more  crops  and  livestock  per  acre  than  in   1920." 

— Sherman   E.  Johnson,  assistant  chief  of  the   Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics. 


Holding  On  to  a  Good  Thing 

Manufacturers  who  are  willingly  cutting  prices  are  now 
limited  mainly  to  two  classes:  (I)  those  who  are  conscienti- 
ously trying  to  hold  things  down,  and  (2)  those  who  are  run- 
ning into  real  competition. 

In  the  first  category,  you  find  many  heavy  industry  lines 
that  haven't  yet  built  up  much  profit  margin  out  of  which 
price  cuts  might  come,  and  many  of  these  lines  face  wage 
boosts  that  limit  their  ability  to  cut. 

The  lines  with  the  lush  margins,  in  general,  have  no  inten- 
tion of  cutting  prices.  They  will  reap  this  harvest  as  long  as 
they  can. 

—Business  Week,  April  19,  1947. 


Tourist  Trade  With  Other  Planets  to 
Save  the  Old  Price  System?  Teh,  Teh! 

Robert  A.  Heinlein,  whose  skill  lifted  stories  about  the 
future  and  its  science  from  the  pulps  to  the  slick  paper 
magazines,  is  out  today  with  a  prediction  that  space  travel 
is  coming  and  coming  soon. 

"All  reasons  combined  and  technology  being  what  it  is, 
I'm  willing  to  bet  on  space  flight  within    10  years." 

.  .  .  Heinlein  says  space  travel  will  solve  some  of  earth's 
present  problems. 


"We  now  have  a  planet  torn  with  dissension  and  crowding 
sickeningly  toward  another  global  war.  Space  flight  will 
open  new  frontiers,  relieve  our  tensions.  It  will  make  all  of 
us  realize  that  we  are  citizens  of  Terra,  our  planet.  .  .  . 

"Some  economic  reasons  are  obvious — research  of  all 
kinds;  especially  electronics;  weather  observations  in  per- 
manent orbit  stations  above  the  air;  mining  on  the  moon; 
souvenir  and  tourist  trade. 

"But  the  most  important  economic  reason  is  not  yet 
guessed.  Columbus  sailed  west  for  spices  and  brought  back 
Boulder  [recently  Hoover]  Dam,  Detroit  and  the  Empire  State 
Building.  Every  great  adventure  of  the  human  race  has 
produced  unexpected  profits. 

"What  of  that?  The  greatest  reason  of  all  is  the  itch  to 
go  and  look.  The  long,  long  trail  of  the  human  race,  our 
monkey  curiosity,  scientific  zeal,  boyish  delight  in  the  need 
to  explore.  It's  stronger  than  the  hunger  of  the  belly;  it 
brought  us  down  out  of  the  trees,  made  us  experiment  with 
fire,  took  us  over  the  frightening  oceans  and  up  into  the 
stratosphere  and  now  it  calls  us  out  into  the  depths  of  un- 
charted space." 

— Los  Angeles  Herald-Express,  May  6,  1947. 

Insurance  Business  Has  Gone  to  the  Dogs 

Dog  mortality  and  hospitalization  insurance  is  the  latest 
to  be  offered  by  the  Mutual  Commerce  Casualty,  Kansas 
City.  Life  contracts  are  written  on  dogs  up  to  seven  years, 
with  death  benefits  as  high  as  $500.  Hospitalization  cover- 
age runs  to  16  days.  Dogs  must  have  been  vaccinated 
against  distemper  or  have  recovered  from  the  disease  to 
be  eligible. 

— Magazine  Digest,  June  1947. 

In  the  Groove . . .  Politics,  That  Is! 

In  Washington,  a  Congressman's  secretary  phoned  the 
Civilian  Production  Administration  to  ask  about  a  premium 
payment  program  on  a  certain  building  material,  was  re- 
ferred to  a  clerk,  to  a  Mr.  Martin,  to  a  Mr.  Rennick,  to  a 
Mr.  Dell,  to  a  Mr.  Manning,  and  finally  to  a  Mr.  Guth,  who 
had  the  answer:  that  phase  of  the  program  had  been  term- 
inated. 

—Time,  April  7,  1947. 

No  Place  to  Put  Their  Mortgages 

Upward  of  $5,000,000,000  is  crying  for  investment  in 
mortgages  but  hardly  more  than  a  trickle  of  good  new  real 
estate  loans  is  being  written.  That's  the  tale  told  by  the 
country's  savings  bankers  meeting  in  annual  conference  here. 

Of  their  rising  $18,000,000,000  in  assets,  these  531  mutual 
institutions  have  some  $4,500,000,000  now  invested  in 
mortgages  but  they'd  gladly  double  this  amount  and  more 
by  trimming  their  $  I  1 ,750,000,000  in  government  bond  hold- 
ings if  only  the  American  public  could  put  its  home  building 
ideas  into  action. 

— Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  May  7,  1947. 

A  Slight  Gap 

Average  earnings  of  workers  in  manufacturing  industries 
increased  $6  per  week  or  14%  in  1946,  while  consumer  prices 
rose   18%,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

— The  Iron  Age,  May  I,  1947. 
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Pigeons  and  People 


Because  it  could  not  adapt  itself  to  a  changing  environment,  the  wild  pigeon 
is  now  extinct.  Today,  the  people  of  this  Continent  face  a  similar  situation. 
Will  we  conform  to  changing  patterns,  or  will  we,  too,  become  'dead  pigeons'? 


LESS  than  a  century  ago,  flocks  of 
millions  of  passenger  pigeons 
wandered  over  this  Continent 
from  winter  roosts  to  summer  nesting 
areas.  During  migration  they  were 
seen  in  flocks  200  to  300  miles  long 
in  a  front  a  mile  wide.  It  took  all  day 
for  such  a  flock  to  pass  a  given  point, 
although  they  flew  at  great  speed — 
40  to  60  miles  per  hour. 

In  his  interesting  article  'Stupidity 
Killed  the  Passenger  Pigeon,'  Ludlow 
Griscom,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
the  National  Audubon  Society,  de- 
scribed  one   of  these   flights: 

"The  sun  was  obscured  as  by  an 
eclipse,  the  air  reeked  with  'pigeon 
smell,'  and  the  roar  of  wings  could  be 
heard  from  four  to  six  miles  away.  It 
was  estimated  that  such  a  flock  re- 
quired at  least  seventeen  million  bu- 
shels of  acorns  and  nuts  per  day." 

These  passenger  pigeons  constituted 
an  important  part  of  the  food  supply 
of  the  Indians  and  early  colonists.  But 
as  the  population  of  the  country  grew, 
the  flocks  began  to  disappear,  first 
from  the  Atlantic  states  and  then  from 
the  interior.  By  I860  hundreds  of  pro- 
fessional hunters  followed  the  flocks 
from  state  to  state  killing  them  off  in 
mass  slaughters  to  supply  the  city 
markets.  The  last  great  killing  took 
place  in  1878,  a  little  more  than  250 
years  after  the  first  settlers  had  landed 
on  the  Continent. 

Mr.  Griscom  gave  as  the  reasons  for 
the  extinction  of  the  pigeon:  Low  egg- 
laying  capacity,  flimsy  nest,  herd  in- 
stinct in  migration;  but  above  all,  in- 
ability to  learn  anything  new.  It  could 
not  change  its  habits  to  meet  the  pres- 
sure of  new  and  unfavorable  condi- 
tions or  dangers. 

He  summed  up  the  fate  of  these 
birds  in  this  way: 

"A  primeval  wilderness  was  a  pre- 
requisite for  the  survival  of  the  wild 
pigeon.  There  would  have  had  to  be 
thousands  of  unbroken  square  miles  of 
beech  and  oak  forests  in  a  nesting 
reservation,  and  another  equally  great 
winter  roosting  area   for  one  flock  of 


passenger  pigeons  to  have  been  con- 
served for  posterity  .... 

"The  outrageous  slaughter  of  pige- 
ons by  skilled  professionals  from  I860 
on  merely  hastened  their  inevitable 
doom.  Unfortunately,  it  was  just  as 
easy  to  kill  the  last  birds  in  the  I890's 
as  it  was  for  the  Pilgrims  to  kill  the  first 
ones  250  years  earlier.  In  this  stretch 
of  time  the  passenger  pigeon  had 
learned  nothing,  evolved  no  defensive 
adaptation. 

"Warrant  for  these  judgments  may 
be  found  by  comparison  with  other 
North  American  birds.  Civilization  de- 
stroyed the  northern  forests  without 
endangering  a  single  other  species; 
only  three  or  four  were  seriously  re- 
duced in  numbers. 

"Other  birds,  too,  had  the  habit  of 
nesting  in  great  colonies,  or  rookeries, 
and  this  habit  is  fatal  in  settled  areas. 
These  birds  gradually  learned  to  aban- 
don it.  The  night  heron  and  the  can- 
vasback  duck  are  outstanding  examples 
of  birds  who  thus  escaped  extinction." 

WE  MUST  UNITE  AND  OPERATE 

The  story  of  the  fate  of  the  pass- 
enger pigeon  is  of  interest  and  signifi- 
cance in  the  light  of  what  is  happen- 
ing to  the  people  of  this  country  and 
this  Continent  at  the  present  time.  At 
the  time  the  wild  pigeon  inhabited 
this  land  in  huge  flocks,  our  forefathers 
were  struggling  through  long  hours  of 
rigorous  toil  in  an  attempt  to  improve 
their  living  conditions.  Human  toil  was 
the  only  weapon  they  had  against  the 
wilderness. 

During  the  nineteenth  century 
changes  gradually  came  about  in  the 
methods  of  doing  things;  the  steam 
engine,  the  gas  engine,  steamboats 
and  railroads  came  into  use  more  and 
more  and  helped  push  the  frontiers 
westward  until  the  land  was  all  opened 
for  settlement. 

Since  the  dawn  of  the  twentieth 
century,  and  more  particularly  since 
the  close  of  World  War  I,  development 
of  new  methods  and  techniques  has  ad- 


vanced by  leaps  and  bounds.  We 
find  that  whereas  98%  of  the  work 
done  in  our  forefathers'  time  was  done 
by  human  toil,  today  98%  is  done  by 
extraneous  energy  (energy  outside  of 
the  human  body). 

As  a  consequence  of  this  rapid  ad- 
vance in  our  rate  of  doing  work,  we 
have  left  the  age  of  scarcity  behind  us 
and  have  reached  an  age  of  potential 
abundance.  But  here  is  where  we 
emulate  the  wild  pigeon.  We  cannot 
adapt  ourselves  to  this  change;  we  still 
cling  to  the  patterns  of  scarcity.  Our 
social  order,  the  Price  System,  demands 
that  all  production  be  done  at  a  profit, 
and  although  physical  law  dictates  that 
an  abundance  cannot  be  distributed  at 
a  profit  for  a  price,  we  still  cherish 
the  old  system  and  refuse  to  abandon 
it. 

The  old  concepts  of  hand-tools  and 
human  toil,  of  scarcity  evaluation  and 
the  'law  of  supply  and  demand,'  belong 
to  a  by-gone  day;  they  are  meaningless 
in  a  technological  age.  We  have  built 
by  the  methods  of  science  a  techno- 
logical plant  so  gigantic  in  proportion 
and  so  thoroughly  integrated  that  we 
can  exist  as  a  civilization  only  so  long 
as  we  operate  it  successfully. 

We  live  by  our  technology;  we  are 
dependent  upon  it;  it  is  our  physical 
environment  and  we  must  conform  to  it. 
We  must  think  in  terms  of  technology, 
in  terms  of  science,  in  terms  of  the 
application  of  extraneous  energy  more 
and  more  to  the  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  our  goods  and  services. 
We  must  think  in  terms  of  abundance 
and  security.  We  must  think  of  this 
Continent  of  North  America  as  one 
unit  and  operate  it  as  such;  we  must 
install    a    functional    design   for   living. 

As  a  people  we  must  recognize 
our  problem  and  insist  upon  discarding 
the  pattern  which  was  designed  for  a 
scarcity  era — the  Price  System.  We 
must  move  with  intelligence  to  make 
way  for  social  change.  If  we  stubbornly 
cling  to  outmoded  methods,  then  we, 
too,  in  our  stupidity  will  become  'dead 
pigeons.' 

— George  Decker 
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An  Invitation  To  American  Youth 


Technocracy  offers  the  youth  of  North  America  two  things — factual 
information  and  a  design  for  tomorrow — and  invites  these  young 
people  to  lead  in  the  march  toward  a  New  America  of  abundance. 


THE  youngsters  of  every  generation 
have  always  been  looked  down 
upon  by  their  elders.  They  have 
been  considered,  for  the  most  part, 
upstarts  with  brassiness  and  but  little 
capability.  Not  the  slightest  mention 
is  ever  made  that  each  generation 
is  the  product  of  the  one  that  has  gone 
before  it,  cast  and  molded  into  pat- 
terns established  by  the  precedents 
handed  down  from  the  past.  No  reflec- 
tion is  thrown  upon  the  progenitor — 
it  has  all  been  reserved  for  the  progeny. 

How  fortunate  the  few  who  begin 
this  life  in  a  family  that  is  broadminded 
enough  not  to  saddle  its  offspring  with 
this  stupefying  handicap.  How  fortun- 
ate the  youth  whose  parents  realize  and 
admit  their  own  limitations  and  who 
show  their  own  beginner  how  to  profit 
by  parental  mistakes.  How  magnificent 
the  equipment  of  the  youth  who  has 
been  taught  to  think  for  himself. 

From  such  youth  as  these  have  come 
the  major  portion  of  the  world's  great- 
est thinkers  and  doers.  They  were  set 
upon  the  road  of  life  unfettered.  Of 
those  great  minds  not  so  fortunately 
started,  many  have  spent  the  remainder 
of  their  lives  in  a  constant  battle 
with  conditioning  that  contradicted 
their  work  at  every  turn  —  a  battle 
which  inevitably  dissipated  their  efforts 
and  distracted  their  attention  toward 
the  satisfaction  of  rubric. 

A  civilization  is  dawning  that  will 
put  an  end  to  the  autocracy  of  sen- 
iority, a  civilization  that  will  recognize 
the  potentiality  and  the  capability  of 
youth,  a  civilization  that  will  guide 
and  strengthen  the  weaknesses  of  youth 
while  turning  to  account  the  vastly 
more  virile  abilities  with  which  it  is 
endowed  over  the  aged.  This  civiliza- 
tion is  made  possible  and  is  being 
brought  about  by  the  advent  of  tech- 
nology. 

Technology  is  the  child  of  science 
applied  to  energy  conversion  and 
natural  resources.  The  products  of 
technology — leisure,  abundance,  knowl- 
edge and  health — are  the  magnet- 
isms which  draw  to  itself  the  young 
people   for   whom   these   products   are 


indispensable.  Youth  must  have  time 
to  grow  and  mature — the  leisure  which 
nothing  but  technology  can  provide. 

Youth  needs  material  to  fill  out  its 
stature  and  its  mentality;  to  build 
strong  bodies  and  brilliant  minds  with 
which  to  surmount  the  problems  of  the 
morrow  —  the  abundance  which  tech- 
nology alone  can  furnish  without  re- 
straint. 

Youth  craves  information,  keen 
learning,  accurate  teaching  swept  clean 
of  sophistry  and  bigotry;  the  bright, 
hard,  brittle  knowledge  of  fact — the 
knowledge  that  only  technology  can 
make  provision  for  through  the  re- 
sources of  science  and  scientific  in- 
vestigation. 

Youth  demands  strength,  not  only 
the  strength  that  embraces  the  physical 
structure,  but  the  virility  that  creates 
an  open  mind,  an  intelligent  outlook 
on  life,  an  unbiased  approach  to  all 
things  and  all  ideas;  the  vigor  that  is 
a  prerequisite  to  the  quest  for  com- 
prehension for  which  youth  has  al- 
ways been  so  avid;  the  health  which 
only  technology  can  supply  indiscrimin- 
ately to  every  youth  on  this  Continent 
of  North  America. 

A  CALL  FOR  VOLUNTEERS 

The  dawning  of  this  new  civilization 
is  calling  upon  the  youth  of  our  gen- 
eration for  volunteers  in  the  army  of 
technology — ushers  to  a  new  way  of 
life,  a  New  America  fraught  with 
abundance — volunteers,  not  to  die,  but 
to  live  for,  and  in,  the  future  that  lies 
before  us. 

In  laying  down  this  invitation  to 
American  youth,  Technocracy  has  but 
two  things  to  offer — factual  informa- 
tion and  a  design  for  tomorrow. 

Young  Americans  are  crowding  the 
colleges  and  universities  of  the  land, 
seeking,  seeking  for  that  which  they 
will  not,  and  cannot  find  in  these  insti- 
tutions. Already  there  is  a  strange 
undercurrent  of  restlessness  among 
them.  Youth  is  wary  and  sensitive. 
They    are    beginning    to    suspect    that 


academic  education  somehow  falls 
short  of  the  knowledge  they  would 
have,  and  upon  which  they  must  build 
their  lives.  Nor  are  their  suspicions 
groundless. 

Academic  education  is  rife  with 
mendacity.  Spurious  information  is  not 
necessarily  easily  detected  as  such.  As 
with  anything  counterfeit,  counterfeit 
information  has  the  appearance  of  the 
genuine  and  is  strenuously  presented  as 
the  'real  McCoy.'  Falsehoods  are  gen- 
erously camouflaged  with  facts.  The 
candid  pupil  knows  not  where  to  place 
reliance.  The  skeptic  inquiry  is  ef- 
fectively silenced  with  sophistry  and 
the  display  of  disdainful  authority.  The 
cold  shoulder  and  the  icy  stare  greet 
the  luckless  individual  to  whom  words 
alone  are  not  satisfactory  evidence. 

Where  authority  fails,  condescension 
and  the  glance  of  pity  that  one  could 
be  so  stupid  as  not  to  believe,  finds  its 
place  in  the  enforcement  of  subtle  dis- 
cipline. The  raised  eyebrow,  the  know- 
ing smile,  the  incredulous  look  all  play 
their  part  in  stifling  the  questioning 
voice.  Brave,  indeed,  is  that  youth  who 
lingers  long  on  the  perilous  point  of 
doubting  the  word  of  his  elders. 

If  this  be  the  education  for  living 
for  which  our  youth  has  sought,  then 
heaven  help  us  in  the  days  to  come. 
Even  foreign  ideologies  surpass  such 
surreptitious  tactics — in  the  end,  they 
finally  show  their  hand.  This  phony 
education  goes  on  indefinitely — so  long 
as  the  talons  of  price  dictate  the  cur- 
ricula. 

The  facts,  unvarnished,  spring  from 
another  source  entirely — from  science. 
Technocracy  invites  the  youth  of  Amer- 
ica to  the  halls  of  science.  Science — 
in  toto!  Science  applied  to  the  whole 
of  society:  Inquiry,  unchecked;  the  an- 
swer, unbridled;  fact,  the  tool,  unchal- 
lenged; experiment,  the  method;  veri- 
fication, the  proof;  knowledge,  the  ob- 
jective. 

When  youth  has  answered  this  invi- 
tation, then,  and  only  then,  will  it 
have  come  into  its  own — the  leader- 
ship of  civilization! 

— George  B.  Conner 
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The  streamliner  'City  of  Los  Angeles'  gets  a  bath. 


A  Streamlined  Job 


.  .  .  Taking  the  year  1933,  which  rep- 
resented the  depth  of  the  depression, 
there  were  about  971,000.  In  1938  em- 
ployment fell  to  929,000  jobs,  the  low- 
est in  the  history  of  the  industry,  or  a 
period  of  50  years. 

"Of  course,  that  was  caused  by  two 
elements:  the  general  decline  in  the 
level  of  traffic  and  the  technological 
advances." 

But  during  the  war  years  all  previous 
records  were  broken  as  railroads  piled 
up  ton-miles  and  passenger-miles.  Re- 
ports show  that  with  one-third  less 
equipment  and  500,000  less  employes 
than  they  had  in  World  War  I,  they 
carried  more  than  twice  the  traffic. 
There  is  only  one  answer  to  that:  in- 
creased efficiency  of  equipment  and 
skill  of  technicians. 

In  every  industry,  science  is  forging 
ahead  with  new  techniques,  processes 
and  inventions.  Let  us  not  look  hope- 
lessly around  for  some  way  to  stem  this 
tide  of  technology  which  threatens  to 
engulf  us;  but,  rather,  let  us  bring  our 
social  institutions  up  to  date  and  wel- 
come each  new  development  as  one 
step  further  toward  our  goal  —  an 
abundant   life   for    man. 

•      /      / 


FOLLOWING  the  unidirectional,  ir- 
reversible trend  toward  complete 
mechanization  of  our  industries 
and  services,  another  step  forward  has 
been  taken  by  the  installation  of  car 
washing   units   for   railway   cars. 

By  the  old  hand  method,  it  required 
four  minutes  for  30  men  to  do  the 
work  that  can  now  be  done  in  one  min- 
ute by  two  men.  In  other  words,  these 
units  have  reduced  the  time  of  wash- 
ing one  car  from  two  man-hours  to 
two  man-minutes. 

Of  importance  to  the  railroad,  too, 
is  the  saving  of  25%  in  the  cost  of  the 
cleaning  agent,  as  well  as  a  saving  in 
brushes. 

The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  has  in- 
stalled these  units  at  Los  Angeles, 
Portland,  Denver  and  Chicago,  and 
will  soon  install  one  at  Council  Bluffs, 
Iowa.  Other  railroads  are  also  availing 
themselves  of  these  time  and  labor 
saving  devices.   It's  the  trend! 

Speaking  before  the  Temporary  Na- 
tional Economics  Committee  in  April, 
1940,  George  Harrison,  president  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Clerks, 
stated: 


".  .  .  In  1920  we  had  2,220,832  full 
opportunity  jobs,  while  today,  or  in 
1939,   last  year,   we  only  had  987,943. 


— Photos   courtesy    Union    Pacific 
Railroad. 


*■»« 


Washina   unit  for  railway  cars  which   reduces  the  time  of  washing   one    car  from  two   man- 
hours  to  two  man-minutes. 
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Rose-Colored  Classes 


It  is  evident  that  the  citizens  of  this  Continent  will  soon  have  to  discard 
their  tinted  glasses  and  view  North  American  problems  with  the  naked 
eye  of  reality  or  our  civilization  will  be  marched  into  the  chasm  of  chaos. 


SEVERAL  years  ago  there  was  a 
popular  song  entitled  "I'm  Look- 
ing at  the  World  Through  Rose- 
Colored  Glasses."  The  lyrics  explained 
how  much  different  the  world  looked 
when  viewed  through  colored  glasses — 
sometimes  bright,  sometimes  dull. 
'Coloring'  of  a  situation,  that  is  adult- 
erating the  natural  or  factual  existence, 
does  tend  to  present  an  appearance 
different  from  the  actual.  By  changing 
the  'coloring,'  the  view  of  the  situation 
may  be  altered  as  often  as  the  variety 
of  colors  permits. 

In  this  country  and  on  this  Continent 
such  'glasses'  are  being  supplied  by  the 
manipulators  of  the  status  quo  to  con- 
fuse and  distort  the  thinking  of  the 
citizenry.  Due  to  their  conditioning  un- 
der the  political  and  business  methods 
of  the  Price  System,  the  viewers  (the 
public)  accept  the  'colored,'  artificial 
views  as  correct,  and  often  as  their 
own  personal  views. 


The  all-important  problem  of  the 
production  and  distribution  of  the  po- 
tential abundance  of  this  Continent  is 
presented  in  a  distorted  form  by  Price 
System  perpetuators.  The  wide  range 
of  'views'  offered  is  limited  only  by  the 
fanciful  imagination  of  public  relations 
departments  of  corporate  enterprise 
and  other  Price  System  propaganda 
agencies,  and  the  gullibility  of  the 
North  American  public. 

Some  of  the  popular  'glasses' 
radioed,  pressed  and  pulpited  to  the 
people  of  this  Continent  are  the  tel- 
escopic type,  through  which  one  views 
only  the  problems  far  distant  from 
home — Asia,  Europe  or  some  other  re- 
mote and  socially  detached  area.  Then 
there  is  the  inverted  telescopic  type 
which  belittles  our  own  problems  with 
assurance  of  solution  by  'a  new  Con- 
gress,' 'a  change  of  party,'  or  the 
modest  statement  of  the  politician, 
".  .  .  and   if   I   am  elected.   .   .   ."     The 


gold -rimmed,  'back -to -the -old -days' 
type  of  'spectacles'  comforts  older 
citizens  with  reminiscence  of  Tea  Pot 
Dome,  High-Collared  Hoover  and  de- 
pression days. 

All  of  these  views  are  'off  the  beam' 
since  they  do  not  present  the  actual 
problem  facing  our  Continent.  They 
by-pass  the  significant  trend  that  is 
shaping  our  destiny — the  ever-increas- 
ing use  of  extraneous  energy  in  our 
production — and  the  need  for  an  ade- 
quate system  of  distributing  the  abund- 
ance which  North  America  is  capable 
of  producing. 

The  'liberal  view'  lens  is  usually  sure 
fire.  This  glass  presents  a  colorful 
scene  of  the  same  old  politicians  polish- 
ing and  buffing  an  antiquated  piece 
of  equipment  over  which  is  superim- 
posed some  philosophical  phrase  about 
the  welfare  of  the  'common  man'!  The 
tactics  is  comparable  to  publicizing  the 
great     advantage     of     keeping     your 


WIRE  CORD  TIRE 

New  developments  continue  to 
push  North  America  onward  in 
her  march  of  progress. 

The  photo  shows  a  part  of  the 
operation  by  which  fine  steel  wire 
is  fed  into  tire  ply  construction 
by  newly  developed  tire  ma- 
chines. The  cut-away  tire  section 
in  the  background  reveals  the 
four-ply  wire  cord  which  gives 
unusual  fabric  strength  as  com- 
pared with  the  much  thicker  12 
or  14  rayon  or  cotton  plies  now 
considered  conventional  for 
heavy  duty  purposes. 

According  to  Firestone  offi- 
cials, the  tire  has  proved  effec- 
tive in  logging,  mining  and  quarry 
operations.  There  is  enough  ten- 
sile steel  wire  in  one  of  the  tires 
to  support  a  200-ton  steam  loco- 
motive. 

— Firestone    Tire    &    Rubber 
Company   photo. 
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modern,  white,  baked  enamel,  electric 
range  spotless  and  shiny  by  polishing 
and  buffing  it  with  stove  blacking. 

The  Price  System  symbol  ($)  is  firmly 
etched  in  the  glasses  of  debt  structure 
and  the  view  is  pleasing  to  those  con- 
ditioned in  the  chiseling  rackets. 
Colors,  scenes  and  symbols  are  con- 
stantly being  changed  in  the  'glasses' 
presented,  adding  to  the  confusion 
highly  desired  by  the  'opticians'  for 
the  continuance  of  Price  System  man- 
ipulations. 

There  are  new  types  of  lenses  and 
there  are  the  old  stock,  which  are 
brought  out  at  intervals  when  the  de- 
sired 'view'  is  deemed  advantageous 
for  the  moment.  Some  of  the  reliable 
ones  are  the  war  scare  lens;  the  plain 
'red'  lens;  the  American  Way;  private 
enterprise;  freedom;  crime  waves;  un- 
American  activities;  labor  strikes;  ad 
infinitum. 

All  organized  presentation  of  solu- 
tions to  North  American's  social  and 
economic  problems  are  colored  with 
the  particular  axe  grinding  of  the  or- 
iginators— with  the  exception  of  one. 
For  the  past  fourteen  years,  Technoc- 
racy Inc.  has  been  the  one  Organiza- 
tion which  has  presented  to  the  North 
American  Continent  a  proposal  of 
scientific  operation  of  the  Continent 
for  the  production  and  the  distribution 
of  abundance  with  a  maximum  of 
leisure  time  for  all  citizens. 

Technocracy  has  offered  no  'glasses' 
of  any  color,  but  asks  that  North  Amer- 
icans view  their  problems  with  the 
naked  eye  of  reality.  Some  scenes  will 
be  shocking  to  the  thinking  of  'nice 
people'  and  many  will  not  appear  as 
beautiful  as  did  those  which  the  tinted 
lenses  presented,  but  the  scenes  of 
reality  must  be  met,  and  with  repeated 
observations  (understanding)  will  come 
a  glimpse  of  the  secured  abundance 
that  is  the  birthright  of  the  people  of 
North    America. 

It  is  evident  that  citizens  of  the 
Continent  will  have  to  discard  their 
phony  glasses  and  view  North  Ameri- 
can problems  as  North  American  prob- 
lems, through  the  nude  optic  of  a  new 
citizenship.  That  date  is  imminent! 
When  it  arrives,  the  forward  move- 
ment and  future  advancement  of  our 
civilization  will  be  marched  into  the 
chasm  of  chaos,  if  the  people  are  still 
indulging  in  the  moronic  pastime  of 
wearing  the  glasses  of  Price  System 
hues  and  tints.  Chaos  in  America 
would  be  the  world's  outstanding 
catastrophe! 


Those  Americans  whose  sensitivities 
have  not  been  tenderized  by  the  array 
of  colored  glasses  handed  them  by 
the  Price  System  propagandists — those 
who  can  take  it — will  toss  their  tinted 
glasses  (their  'hopes'  and  'fears'  and 
'wishes')  into  the  nearest  ash  can.  They 
will  accept  their  problems  as  they  are, 
recognizing  that  in  a  technological, 
scientific  and  engineering  age,  the  an- 
swer to  today's  problems  can  be  found 
only   in   those  same  fields. 

These  are  the  Americans  who  will  be 
free  of  the  confused  thinking  and  con- 


ditioned behavior  of  the  spectacled 
ones  who  will  be  viewing  for  the  first 
time  the  reality  of  American  prob- 
lems. These  are  the  social  engineers 
who  will  bring  about  a  cohesive  Con- 
tinent. Without  them,  chaos  is  inevit- 
able! 

Investigate  with  a  critical  mind  Tech- 
nocracy's analysis  of  our  American 
problem  and  study  the  scientific  pro- 
posal for  the  engineered  operation  of 
the  North  American  Continent  as  one 
complete  entity. 

— W.  W.  Barden 


Technology  Takes  Over 


TECHNOLOGY  is  today  rapidly 
moving  in  on  the  last  remaining 
major  handicraft  industry  in  the 
United  States  —  the  building  trades. 
The  war-born  trend  toward  prefab- 
rication  is  a  step  toward  the  type  of 
efficient  construction  which  has  been 
a  part  of  Technocracy's  design  since 
the    inception    of    this    Organization. 

The  booming  young  prefab  industry 
threatens  to  undermine  the  security  of 
thousands  of  carpenters,  painters, 
bricklayers,  plumbers,  sheet  metal  men, 
electricians  and  others  who  form  Amer- 
ica's huge  and  antiquated  building 
trade.  They  are  destined  soon  to  join 
their  predecessors,  the  glassblowers, 
the  blacksmiths,  the  shoemakers,  et  al, 
on  the  industrial  slag  heap. 

Kaiser  Community  Homes  are  com- 
ing off  the  assembly  lines  at  the  rate 
of  20  a  day.  Plans  call  for  the  pro- 
duction of  10,000  Kaiser  homes  this 
year,  and  KCH  officials  assert  that 
double  this  output  can  be  achieved 
when    materials   become   available. 

A  new  Ford  Factory-built  Home  now 
in  production  in  New  York  requires 
only  80  man-hours  for  erection.  It  is 
a  conventional  two-story  house  with 
two  bedrooms,  a  living  room,  kitchen 
and  dinette  on  the  first  floor,  and  ad- 
ditional bedroom  space  upstairs.  A 
breezeway  connects  to  a  garage.  The 
entire  unit  is  prefabricated  in  panels 
at  the  factory,  and  a  crew  of  ten  men 
can  assemble  one  in  an  average  work- 
ing day. 

Manufacturers  are  also  proving,  for 
a  price,  that  quality  need  not  be  sacri- 
ficed in  industrialized  building.  The  re- 
cently revealed  Green  'Solar  Home' 
is  an  attempt  at  quality  in   mass  pro- 


duction. The  inventor  has  gone  so 
far  as  to  drop  the  name  'prefabricated 
house,'  with  its  shoddy  connotation, 
for  the  glistening  term  'manufactured 
building  unit.'  The  Solar  Home,  while 
not  yet  in  production,  will  be  more 
modern  and  expensive  in  styling  than 
many  conventionally-built  houses  cost- 
ing considerably  more. 

Roehm  and  Haas  of  Cincinnati  re- 
cently put  on  display  a  transparent 
plexiglas  wardrobe  closet  designed  to 
fit  into  any  bedroom  corner.  Having 
a  wide  door  for  easy  access  and  a 
sweepingly  curved  exterior  surface, 
this  installation  most  approximately  re- 
sembles the  type  of  construction  called 
for  in  Technocracy's  blueprints  for 
factory-built  housing,  utilizing  plastics 
and   other  efficient  modern   materials. 

The  trend  toward  mass-produced 
housing  has  started  and  such  a  trend, 
once  begun,  is  a  unidirectional  process. 
Factory  built  housing  is  in  its  infancy 
today  and  only  small  indications  have 
been  given  of  the  ultimate  standards 
of  quality,  beauty  and  production 
efficiency  which  can  be  attained 
through  the  application  of  technology. 

The  house  of  tomorrow,  your  home  in 
the  Technate,  will  be  a  masterpiece  of 
engineering  design.  Free  of  a  price  tag, 
it  will,  incorporate  such  features  as 
thermodynamic  heating;  tube  connec- 
tions to  stores,  restaurants,  etc;  tele- 
vision and  facsimile  printing  installa- 
tions; large  window  surfaces;  pressur- 
ized interiors;  airtight  insulation;  and 
plastic  construction.  This  truly  will  be 
a  'machine  for  living.' 

—John  Benneth,  in  The  Technogram, 
official  bulletin  of  Section  I,  R.  D. 
12245,   Technocracy    Inc. 
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The  Nature  of  Our  Problem 


Since  we  have  witnessed  the  repeated  failures  of  both  business  and 
politics  to  lead  us  out  of  our  social  dilemma,  is  it  not  high  time 
we  tried  something  else — a   new  approach — the  scientific   method? 


YOUR  own  experience  has  doubt- 
less taught  you  long  ago  that  a 
clear  understanding  of  any  prob- 
lem is  a  prerequisite  to  its  solution. 
The  urgent  need  for  an  intelligent  un- 
derstanding of  the  social  problem  now 
confronting  North  America  is  long 
overdue. 

Specifically,  our  problem  is:  How 
to  operate  our  technological  society. 
When  the  correct  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem is  put  into  operation,  the  painful 
and  dangerous  social  maladies  now 
bedeviling  us  on  every  side  will  vanish 
automatically. 

Having  witnessed  the  repeated  and 
continued  failures  of  both  business  and 
politics  to  lead  us  out  of  the  fog,  isn't 
it  high  time  we  tried  something  else, 
something  that  is  more  dependable  and 
certain  in  its  results? 

Why  not  try  a  new,  a  fresh  approach 
—  the  scientific  method?  It  is  most 
heartening  to  observe  that  in  not  a 
single  instance  in  the  entire  history 
of  science  has  it  ever  failed  to  bring 
forth  the  correct  solution  to  any  phys- 
ical problem,  be  it  major  or  minor, 
when  correctly  applied.  Such  a  record, 
indeed,  portends  a  fuli  measure  of 
success  should  it  be  applied  to  the 
greatest  problem  ever  to  confront  the 
people  of  any  continent. 

Since  our  whole  future  is  at  stake 
in  this  matter,  we  must  know  what  the 
facts  are,  so  let  us  proceed  to  examine 
this  all-embracing  problem  scienti- 
fically (that  is,  on  the  basis  of  the  phys- 
ical facts  involved)  and  see  what  we  can 
discover.  Let  us  observe,  to  begin  with, 
that  when  the  means  whereby  a 
people  lives  becomes  technological, 
theirs  is  a  technological  society.  Such  is 
the  case  here  on  this  Continent,  and 
as  we  examine  our  situation  we  will 
discover  that  our  problem  is  not  one  of 
business  or  of  politics.  It  is  a  physical 
problem,  hence,  it  demands  a  scienti- 
fic analysis  and  synthesis.  There  is  no 
other  way. 

A  further  step  in  our  examination 
is   to   note   that  when   our   nation   was 


born,  production  of  the  things  the 
people  needed  in  order  to  live  was 
accomplished  by  hand-tool  methods. 
There  were  no  machines  then  to  do 
the  work.  We  further  note  that  no 
work  can  be  accomplished  without  the 
expenditure  of  energy,  and  that  energy 
is  the  capacity  to  do  work.  Since  the 
amount  of  energy  that  a  human  being 
can  expend  is  extremely  limited,  the 
amount  of  work  that  could  be  done  by 
a  human  was  likewise  very  limited. 

This  fact  held  true  just  as  much  in 
the  earlier  days  as  now,  and  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  men  at  any  time,  by 
their  own  hands  alone,  can  produce 
but  a  scarcity.  As  the  human  engine 
was  the  only  converter  of  energy  in 
those  days  we  can  see  that,  first,  the 
means  whereby  the  people  then  lived 
was  the  human  engine;  and,  second, 
they  lived  in  an  environment  of  scar- 
city. 

HUMAN   TOIL  AND   SCARCITY 

Under  those  conditions,  a  type  of 
government  which  could  control  human 
beings,  plus  a  method  of  dividing  a 
scarcity,  was  all  that  was  necessary  to 
operate  that  kind  of  society.  The  type 
of  government  that  fulfilled  the  above 
specifications  was  political  in  structure, 
and  depended  upon  the  opinions  of 
men  for  its  operation.  Majority  opinion 
was  formulated  into  law  for  the  pur- 
pose of  controlling  human  behavior 
so  that  men  could  live  together  in  a 
scarcity  environment. 

Since  the  Price  System  was  designed 
specifically  to  operate  under  just  such 
conditions,  it  was  the  best  method  for 
dividing  a  scarcity.  By  this  method  a 
price  was  put  upon  all  goods  and 
services,  and  the  system  operated  by 
the  process  of  buying  and  selling  at  a 
price  for  a  profit.  It  was  implemented 
by  the  use  of  a  medium  of  exchange 
called  money  (debt  tokens).  This  opera- 
tion was  termed  'business.' 

Here  we  have  the  two  reguirements 
for   operating   a   society   under   condi- 


tions of  scarcity — business  and  politics 
— and  so  long  as  a  condition  of  scarcity 
existed  on  this  Continent  the  Price 
System  worked  very  well. 

Time  passed;  and  a  new  method  of 
converting  another  kind  of  energy  into 
work  at  a  greater  rate  than  was  pos- 
sible by  humans  was  discovered — the 
steam  engine.  This  prime  mover  used 
energy  outside  of  the  human  body, 
the  energy  from  coal,  and  could  con- 
tinue for  hours  and  days  on  end  with- 
out stopping,  thereby  accomplishing 
great  volumes  of  work  in  a  given  time. 

Then  followed  the  gasoline  engine, 
hydroelectric  power,  and  recently  we 
have  witnessed  the  first  feeble  begin- 
nings of  atomic  power  for  peacetime 
use.  This  new  method  of  doing  work 
supplanted  the  human  engine  and  his 
hand-tools.  Here  we  observe  basic 
social  change  Number  One:  Today, 
we  live  by  our  great  technology. 

Due  to  the  great  advance  in  our 
technology,  the  application  of  science 
to  the  means  of  production,  our  capa- 
city to  produce  has  risen  to  the  point 
where  we  no  longer  live  in  an  environ- 
ment of  natural  scarcity.  We  live  today 
under  conditions  of  potential  abund- 
ance. Here  we  note  that  the  second 
predominating  feature  of  the  early 
state  of  society  is  no  longer  present  as 
a  natural  environment  condition.  This 
constitutes  basic  social  change  Number 
Two. 


TECHNOLOGY  AND  ABUNDANCE 

Now  comes  the  strange  and  peculiar 
thing.  With  the  two  former  predomin- 
ating features  of  our  early  social 
system  (the  human  engine  and  scarcity) 
having  been  supplanted  by  two  others 
(technology  and  potential  abundance), 
the  whole  basis  of  our  social  structure  is 
now  different;  but  we  still  persist  in 
trying  to  operate  our  changed  social 
system  by  the  methods  specifically  de- 
signed for  an  outmoded,  and  now  de- 
funct, social  system.  What  can  we 
expect?   We   should    not   be   surprised 
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at  all  that  we  are  in  deep  and  growing 
trouble.  And  yet  most  of  our  people 
do  not  understand  why  we  cannot  con- 
tinue to  operate  by  the  methods  of 
business  and  politics. 

Technocracy  has  long  ago  laid  be- 
fore the  people  of  North  America  the 
fact  that  the  irreversible  trend  in  our 
Continent  is  toward  more  and  more 
technology  which  is  resulting  in  an 
ever-increasing  capacity  to  produce 
more  goods  and  services  with  less  and 
less  man-hours  or  labor  required.  Even 
the  most  meager  investigation  will 
quickly  confirm  the  further  fact  that 
eventually  we  are  going  to  have  an 
actual  abundance  forced  upon  us. 

When  that  happens,  business,  that 
institution  of  scarcity,  will  be  unable 
to  operate  any  longer  because  it  is 
impossible  to  either  buy  or  sell  an 
abundance.  Business  will  be  through! 
The  same  goes  for  politics,  which  is 
totally  incompetent  to  operate  a  tech- 
nological society. 

It  is  most  interesting  to  survey  the 
methods  of  engineering  as  against 
those  of  business  and  politics  to  learn 
which  is  capable  of  functioning  in 
North  America  at  this  critical  hour  and 
in  the  future,  and  to  learn  which  is  the 
correct  way  of  meeting  and  mastering 
our  social  problem  of  today. 

Since  our  factories  are  vital  parts 
of  the  means  whereby  we  live,  we  may 
survey  the  case  of  one  of  them  as 
representative  of  them  all.  When  a 
decision  is  made  to  build  and  equip  a 
factory,  a  physical  problem  is  then  up 
for  solution.  The  moment  we  are  con- 
fronted with  a  physical  problem,  we 
are  at  the  same  moment  confronted 
with  physical  law  and  its  correct  ap- 
plication to  the  problem.  Can  this 
factory  problem  be  solved  by  the 
methods  of  business?  Business  is  basi- 
cally a  process  of  buying  and  selling; 
its  prime  objective  is  financial  gain. 

Is  there  anything,  anywhere,  in  the 
process  of  buying  and  selling  that  can 
even  remotely  lend  itself  to  the  solu- 
tion of  a  physical  problem?  Can  the 
prime  objective  of  business  be  applied 
in  any  way  whatsoever  to  determine 
the  type  of  building  necessary  to  house 
the  equipment,  or  to  accomplish  the 
design  of  such  equipment?  Can  the 
application  of  'good  business  princi- 
ples' deal  successfully  with  the  correct 
application  of  physical  law  to  this 
problem?  Manifestly,  it  cannot  be  done 
that  way. 

Well,  how  about  politics?  Can  the 
methods  of  politics  solve  the  problem? 


Remember,  the  prime  objective  of 
politics  is  to  control  human  beings;  its 
method  is  based  upon  human  opinion 
and  man-made  laws.  Can  this  factory 
be  built  and  equipped  merely  by  con- 
trolling human  beings?  Can  a  single 
basic  factor  be  correctly  determined 
on  the  basis  of  human  opinion;  or  by 
the  application  of  man-made  law  in- 
stead of  physical  law?  Most  assuredly, 
it  cannot.  Therefore,  it  is  clearly  evi- 
dent that  both  business  and  political 
methods,  either  separately  or  com- 
bined, are  totally  incompetent  in  the 
face  of  a  physical  problem. 


THE  ENGINEERING  METHOD 

How  about  the  engineering  method? 
The  prime  objective  of  engineering 
is  to  build  and  produce.  Its  method 
is  to  apply  science  to  the  problem 
to  be  solved.  The  physical  facts  in- 
volved in  the  job  to  be  done  must 
be  determined  first  of  all;  for  these 
facts,  which  are  not  subject  to  the 
opinions  of  men  but  to  physical  law 
only,  dictate  the  line  of  action  which 
must  be  pursued  to  successfully  ac- 
complish the  job.  The  engineer  is 
trained  in  the  application  of  physical 
law  to  the  problem  and  does  not  have 
to  work  for  the  solution — that  comes 
as  a  natural  consequence  of  the  correct 
application  of  science  to  the  problem. 
By  this  method  only  is  the  factory 
built,  equipped  and  operated. 

How  about  transportation?  Here  is 
another  physical  problem.  This  phase 
of  our  social  mechanism  is  also  vital 
to  our  survival  on  this  Continent.  When 
it  became  necessary  to  supplant  the 
horse  and  wagon  with  the  railroad, 
could  that  problem  of  transportation, 
with  its  higher  speed  and  greater  capa- 
city, have  been  solved  by  the  methods 
of  business?  Just  how  many  tons  of 
freight  can  be  hauled  on  the  back  of 
a  'business  deal'?  Or,  how  many  pas- 
sengers can  be  transported  by  poli- 
tical hot  air?  For  precisely  the  same 
reasons  as  cited  in  the  case  of  the 
factory,  the  methods  of  business  and 
politics  cannot  be  applied  to  the  solu- 
tion of  this  vital  link  in  our  social  mech- 
anism. The  transportation  problem, 
like  the  problem  of  building  and  equip- 
ping a  factory,  is  solvable  only  by  the 
engineering  method  using  the  scientific 
approach. 

The  same  rule  applies  in  the  case 
of  communication,  the  generation  of 
electric  power,  mining,  navigation, 
aeronautics   and    atomic   power — each 


and  every  one  is  a  physical  problem 
solvable  only  by  the  application  of 
science.  We  could  go  on  and  cover 
the  entire  field  of  the  social  mechanism 
in  this  Continent  today  and  we  would 
find  the  same  situation  all  the  way 
through. 

And  so  it  becomes  evident  that  we 
are  wasting  our  time  looking  to  business 
and  politics  to  disentangle  the  snarled 
and  knotty  social  complication  that  is 
destined  to  get  worse  and  worse  until 
it  reaches  the  limits  of  social  tolerance; 
then  something  will  have  to  be  done — 
and   quickly. 

When  the  hour  arrives  in  which  the 
enforced  abundance  is  actually  with 
us,  business  will  cease  completely.  Then 
there  will  be  nothing  to  gain  for  pri- 
vate enterprise  by  holding  on  to  the 
factories,  the  mines,  the  mills,  the  rail- 
roads and  so  on,  for  further  financial 
gain  will  be  impossible  in  the  face  of  an 
abundance. 

Nevertheless,  it  will  be  imperative 
that  all  of  the  physical  equipment  of 
our  social  mechanism,  upon  which  we 
depend  absolutely  for  our  very  exist- 
ence, be  kept  operating.  That  will  be 
mandatory  if  we  are  to  continue  to 
survive.  Who  will  do  the  job?  The 
Governments  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  will  be  compelled  to  act.  Since 
business  will  have  'thrown  in  the  towel,' 
and  politics  will  have  become  disorgan- 
ized and  panicky,  these  Governments 
will  have  to  draft  the  trained  per- 
sonnel of  their  respective  countries  to 
accomplish   the   job. 


CONTINENTAL  OPERATION 

At  that  moment  North  America  will 
be  confronted  with  the  greatest  en- 
gineering job  ever  to  exist  in  the  annals 
of  recorded  history — the  operation  of 
a  Continent.  Since  every  major  phase 
of  our  technological  society  is  depend- 
ent upon  every  other  one  for  its  oper- 
ation, this  condition  of  interdepend- 
ence will,  by  its  very  nature,  demand 
a  consolidation  of  all  physical  equip- 
ment of  the  Continent  into  one  inte- 
grated unit,  to  be  coordinated  and 
operated  under  the  direction  of  a 
technological   administration. 

Since  the  designing,  construction  and 
operation  of  all  of  the  separate  units 
today  constituted  an  engineering  job 
separately,  the  technique  of  engineer- 
ing manifestly  will  have  to  be  carried 
further  and  on  a  scale  of  greater  mag- 
nitude in  order  to  successfully  bring 
about    this    unification    of    all    of    our 
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technology.  There  just  is  no  other  way. 
It's  either  that,  or  an  exit  for  American 
civilization. 

Technocracy,  foreseeing  the  in- 
evitable social  change  on  this  Con- 
tinent, has  long  since  laid  down  the 
blueprints  and  specifications  for  the 
operation  of  North  America  in  strict 
accord  with  her  technological  design. 
The  result  of  the  installation  and  opera- 
tion of  this  engineering  method  will 
be  the  production  and  distribution  of 
an  abundance  to  all  citizens  of  the 
Continent  from  birth  to  death. 

By  virtue  of  such  a  design  of  opera- 
tions, human  welfare  will  come  first; 
in  fact,  there  will  be  no  other  pur- 
pose  nor  objective   except  to   further 


human  welfare,  since  financial  gain  and 
political  prestige  will  have  vanished 
as  part  and  parcel  of  the  collapsed 
Price    System. 

By  reading  this  article  you  have 
carried  your  investigation  to  the  point 
where  it  should  arouse  your  deter- 
mination to  go  further.  Since  your 
entire  future,  as  well  as  the  future  of 
all  other  North  Americans,  is  involved 
in  the  outcome  of  our  social  problem, 
you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  continue  your 
investigation  and  find  out  all  of  the 
details  about  Technocracy's  social 
design  for  this  Continent.  The  best  way 
to  accomplish  that  is  to  JOIN  TECH- 
NOCRACY NOW! 

— A.  R.  Moreton 


FACT  OR  FICTION 


SOME  years  ago,  the  American 
Magazine  published  the  story 
of  two  Eskimo  lads.  The  first 
Eskimo,  as  a  reward  for  work  done  with 
a  Polar  expedition,  was  taken  on  a 
trip  to  New  York.  There  he  saw  all 
the  wonders  of  modern  city  life. 

Upon  his  return  to  his  native  village, 
he  told  of  the  sights  he  had  witnessed. 
He  described  the  marvels  of  lights  at 
the  flick  of  a  switch.  He  told  them  of 
trains  full  of  people  speeding  along 
a  track,  of  the  street  cars,  and  of  the 
tall  buildings  reaching  toward  the  sky. 
Many  were  the  astounding  wonders  of 
the  big  city  civilization. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  tale,  his 
Eskimo  neighbors  turned  from  him  in 
disgust  and  disbelief.  He  lived  the 
rest  of  his  life  in  shame  and  was  known 
to  all  and  sundry  as  Sagdaluk,  which 
means  'The  Liar.' 

Poor  Sagdaluk  did  not  realize  that  his 
fellow  men  were  following  the  behavior 
pattern  that  man  has  followed  since 
the  beginning  of  time,  with  regard  to 
facing  the  facts. 

History  is  replete  with  stories  of 
burning  at  the  stake,  poisoning,  ston- 
ing, crucifixion,  imprisonment  and 
torture  of  those  who  dared  to  upset 
any  of  the  prevailing  notions  of  the  day 
by  stating  facts  which  were  in  con- 
flict with  the  current  beliefs  or  super- 
stitions. 

Years  after  Sagdaluk's  sad  experi- 
ence, another  Eskimo  from  the  same 
territory   was    taken    to   visit    the    big 


city.  He  was  no  less  impressed  than 
Sagdaluk  had  been  and  was  no  less 
eager  to  tell  of  the  sights  he  had  seen. 
However,  remembering  what  had  be- 
fallen Sagdaluk,  he  refrained  from  tell- 
ing the  facts.  Instead,  he  related  yarns 
of  how  he  had  travelled  the  great 
Hudson  River  by  kayak,  and  went  on  to 
describe  the  splendid  seal  hunting  he 
had  enjoyed.  His  people  believed  his 
story  and  regarded  him  as  a  very 
honest  man  and  he  was  much  respected 
by  all. 

A  great  fact  is  being  broadcast 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
North  America  today.  The  present 
Price  System  method  of  social  opera- 
tion is  obsolete  on  this  Continent.  In 
order  that  civilization  may  survive,  it 
is  necessary  that  a  scientific  system 
of  social  operation  be  installed.  The 
citizens  of  North  America  are  urged 
to  demand  the  installation  of  scientific 
functional  control  now. 

To  the  vast  majority  of  North  Amer- 
icans lolling  in  the  feather  bed  comfort 
of  the  accumulation  of  centuries  of 
beliefs,  hopes,  superstitions  and  preju- 
dices, these  are  very  disturbing  state- 
ments. The  people  dislike  being  aroused 
from  their  mental  hibernation  by  the 
impact  of  a  new  concept.  They  are 
upset  by  the  implication  that  they 
must  assume  responsibility  for  the  fu- 
ture of  North  America. 

The  Technocrats  who  jar  them  are 
often  regarded  with  suspicion  and  re- 
sentment.     Their    statements     are    at 


variance  with  those  made  by  the 
majority  of  businessmen,  politicians, 
economists  and  ecclesiastics,  who 
promise  a  continuation  of  the  status 
quo. 

These  latter  groups  of  so-called 
leaders  do  not  even  infer  that  any 
change  of  social  operation  is  desir- 
able or  necessary.  Like  the  second 
Eskimo  of  the  little  story,  they  tell  the 
people  things  they  think  the  people  like 
to  hear.  They  feed  them  false  informa- 
tion because  it  causes  less  disturbance. 
Resenting  the  impact  of  new  concepts, 
the  citizens  generally  welcome  this  type 
of  assurance.  They  continue  to  laud 
and  respect  those  who  are  lulling  them 
into  a  condition  of  pathetic  and  dan- 
gerous   apathy. 

North  Americans  must  awaken  and 
decide  between  Science  and  Chaos. 
The  facts  must  be  presented  to  them  in 
order  that  they  may  make  that  de- 
cision. Technocrats  are  performing  the 
task  of  education. 

Technocrats  encounter  the  usual  dif- 
ficulties of  those  who  face  the  facts. 
However,  with  the  establishment  of  the 
New  America  of  abundance,  the  citi- 
zens of  this  Continental  Area  will  give 
full  recognition  to  those  who  functioned 
in  order  that  all  might  enjoy  the  birth- 
right of  every  North  American  —  an 
abundance  of  goods  and  services  with 
a  minimum  of  toil,  and  permanent  se- 
curity in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word. 

— A.  E.  Poth,  in  the  Saskatchewan 
Area  News,  official  bulletin  of 
Section  I,  R.  D.  10652,  Tech- 
nocracy   Inc. 


NOTICE 
TO  OUR  READERS 

Letters  from  subscribers  tell  us 
that  The  TECHNOCRAT  has  be- 
come a  'must'  in  their  reading. 
But  how  about  your  friends  and 
neighbors?  Are  they  aware  of 
the  trends  which  are  shaping  our 
destiny?  Why  not  give  them  an 
opportunity  to  become  acquaint- 
ed with  this  publication? 

Mail  a  list  of  six  names  and 
complete  addresses  with  one  dol- 
lar ($1.00)  to  the  Circulation  De- 
partment and  a  copy  of  the  cur- 
rent issue  will  be  mailed  to  each. 
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TECHNOCRACY 

North  America's  Only  Social  Dynamic 

WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  the  only  North  American 
locial  movement  with  a  North  American 
program  which  has  become  widespread  on 
this  Continent.  It  has  no  affiliation  with 
any  other  organization,  group  or  association 
either  in  America  or  elsewhere.  The  basic 
unit  of  Technocracy  is  the  chartered  Section 
consisting  of  a  minimum  of  25  members  and 
running  up  to  several  hundred.  It  is  not  a 
commercial  organization  or  a  political  party; 
it  has  no  financial  subsidy  or  endowments 
and  has  no  debts.  Technocracy  is  supported 
entirely  by  the  dues  and  donations  of  its 
own  members.  The  widespread  membership 
activities  of  Technocracy  are  performed  vol- 
untarily; no  royalties,  commissions  or  bonuses 
are  paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time  staff 
receives  subsistence  allowances.  The  annual 
dues  are  $6.00  which  are  paid  by  the  mem- 
ber to  his  local  Section.  Members  wear  the 
chromium  and  vermilion  insignia  of  Tech- 
nocracy— the  Monad,  an  ancient  generic 
symbol  signifying   balance. 

WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of 
191 8- 1 919  when  Howard  Scott  formed  a 
group  of  scientists,  engineers  and  econo- 
mists that  became  known  in  1920  as  the 
Technical  Alliance — a  .research  organization. 
In  1933  it  was  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  New  York  as  a  non-profit, 
non-political,  non-sectarian  membership  or- 
ganization. In  1934  Howard  Scott,  Director- 
in-Chief,  made  his  first  Continental  lecture 
tour  which  laid  the  foundations  of  the  pres- 
ent Continent-wide  membership  organiza- 
tion. Since  1934  Technocracy  has  grown 
steadily  without  any  spectacular  spurts,  re- 
vivals, collapses,  or  rebirths.  This  is  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  generally 
held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy,  until  early  in 
1942  when  it  made  the  tremendous  'dis- 
covery' that  Technocracy  had  been  reborn 
suddenly  full-fledged  with  all  its  members, 
headquarters,   etc.,   in   full   swingl 

WHERE? 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Tech- 
nocracy in  almost  every  State  and  in  every 
province  in  Canada,  and  in  addition  thert 
are  members  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Panama, 
Puerto  Rico  and  in  numerous  other  places 
with  the  Armed  Forces.  Members  of  Tech- 
nocracy are  glad  to  travel  many  miles  to 
discuss  Technocracy's  Program  with  any  in- 
terested people  and  Continental  Headquar- 
ters will  be  pleased  to  inform  any  one  of  the 
location  of  the  nearest  Technocracy  unit. 

WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  America  by 
Americans.  It  is  composed  of  American  citi- 
zens of  all  walks  of  life.  Technocracy's  mem- 
bership is  a  composite  of  all  the  occupa- 
tions, economic  levels,  races  and  religions 
which  make  up  this  Continent.  Membership 
is  open  only  to  American  citizens.  Aliens 
and  politicians  are  not  eligible.  (By  politi- 
cians is  meant  those  holding  elective  politi- 
cal office  or  active  office  in  any  political 
party.)  Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer, 
mechanic,  teacher,  preacher  or  housewife — 
so  long  as  you  are  a  patriotic  American — 
you  are  welcome  in  Technocracy. 


The  TECHNOCRAT 


NEWSMAGAZINE 

11833- 11834  AREA 
TECHNOCRACY  Inc. 


Presenting  an  analysis  of  news  items  gleaned  from  the  public  press 
indicating  North  America's  need  for  planned  direction  and  outlin- 
ing Technocracy's  design  for  victory  over  fascism,  poverty  and 
insecurity  on  this  Continent. 


Pamphlets 

Introduction    to   Technocracy....  25c 

Make  Way  for  Social  Change...  15c 

Man   Hours  and  Distribution....  15c 

The    Energy  Certificate 10c 

Science  Vs.  Chaos I  Oct 

America — Now  and  Forever 15c 

The  Sellout  of  the  Ages 10c 

Total  Conscription,  Your 

Questions    Answered     10c 

I  Am  the  Price  System 
and 

The  Culture   of  Abundance 15c 

'There'll  Always  Be  An  England".  10c 
'Our  Country   Right  or  Wrong'.  .  .  15c 


Magazines 

The  Technocrat,  8113  So.  Vermont  Ave.,  Los 
Angeles  44,  Calif,  20  cents;  $2.00  for  12 
issues:  $1.00  for  6  issues. 

Technocracy,  155  East  44th  St.,  New  York  17, 
N.  Y.,    15  cents;  no  subscriptions. 

Technocracy  Digest,  1166  West  Georgia  St., 
Vancouver,  B.  C,  25  cents;  $2.50  for  12 
issues;   $1.25  for  6  issues. 

Great  Lakes  Technocrat,  843  Belmont  Ave., 
Chicago  14,  III.,  25  cents;  $2.50  for  12 
issues;  6  issue  trial  subscription  $1.25. 

Northwest  Technocrat,  813  Pine  St.,  Seattle  I, 
Wash.,   15  cents  a  copy;  $1.50  for  12  issues. 
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This  land  area  is  our  heritage.  It  is  our  home, 
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While  Americans  all  over  the  coun- 
try pack  boxes  of  food  and  gather 
clothing  for  Europeans,  how  many  of 
them  stop  to  consider  the  fact  that 
23  million  families  in  the  United 
States  of  America  are  living  at  sub- 
standard levels?  In  addition,  several 
million  families  are  living  at  the  mini- 
mum level  at  which  health  standards 
can   be  maintained. 

The  figures  on  the  chart  are  based 
on  the  cost  of  living  as  of  July,  1945, 
and,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  cost 
of  living  has  steadily  risen  since  that 
time,  these  figures  are  very  conserva- 
tive, indeed! 

In  the  face  of  such  conditions,  how 
can  the  people  of  North  America  feel 
secure?  What  have  they  to  look  for- 
ward to? 

If  you  are  one  of  those  in  the  lower 
income  brackets,  read  the  article  on 
the  opposite  page  to  find  the  answer 
as  to  just  what  you  can  do  to  insure 
your  future  on  this  Continent. 
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Stability  for  the  'Little  People' 


The  people  of  North  America  are  faced  with  a  showdown.  A  set  of  circumstances 
is  developing  which  is  going  to  force  us  to  make  a  decision  for  our  own  welfare. 
The  time   for  serious  action   is   now   .   .   .   the   pattern   of  that   action   is  simple. 


OUR  PRESENT  society  lacks  one 
factor  which  man  has  long 
cherished,  and  which  when 
present  gave  him  more  tranquility  than 
anything  else.  This  factor  is  stability. 
Within  the  lifetime  of  Americans  now 
living,  there  has  existed  on  this  Conti- 
nent a  feeling  of  stability.  One  could, 
then,  plan  one's  life  with  confidence 
that  the  circumstances  which  he  knew 
would  remain  in  effect  for  many  years 
to  come.  Elderly  citizens  can  still  re- 
call when  retail  catalogues  were  de- 
clared to  be  valid  for  ten  years.  The 
patriarch  of  the  early  American  family 
planned  not  only  the  security  of  his 
own  life,  but  also  that  of  his  children 
and  grandchildren.  The  way  of  life  was 
relatively  stable  and  the  people  knew, 
in  general,  what  to  expect. 

The  'little  people'  of  today  are  be- 
wildered. They  are  not  sure  what  to 
expect.  But  most  of  them  do  not  let 
it  get  them  down  for  long.  If  their 
personal  problems  begin  to  bother 
them,  they  go  out  for  a  drink  of  beer, 
or  go  to  a  movie,  or  raid  the  icebox, 
or  have  another  baby;  and  life  goes 
on.  The  little  people  have  always  gone 
on.  They  have  been  battered  many 
times,  but  they  have  always  come 
back.  Catastrophies  of  nature  have 
frequently  destroyed  what  they  built, 
and  they  have  knelt  in  the  ruins  and 
wept  at  their  loss;  but  they  have 
always  picked  up  their  tools — or  fash- 
ioned new  ones — and  started  over 
again.  They  have  been  overrun  by 
wars,  which  have  killed,  ravished  and 
plundered  them;  but  they  have  gone 
on. 

Always,  at  such  times,  the  future 
meant  a  rebuilding  of  the  past,  or 
a  reasonable  facsimile  thereof.  Super- 
ficial changes  did  come  into  their 
lives  as  the  result  of  disturbing  up- 
heavals, but  nothing  fundamental.  An 
upheaval  meant,  perhaps,  migration 
to  a  new  land,  or  the  adoption  of  a 
different  religious  code,  or  obeisance 
to  different  political  administrators,  or 
the    starting    of    economic    life    over 


again  at  a  lower  level.  These  were 
the  extremes.  The  little  people  could 
readily  size  up  the  situation  and  de- 
termine what  needed  to  be  done.  Then 
they  went  ahead  and  did  it.  Life  went 
on,  with  very  little  change  in  pattern. 
The  little  people  of  the  earth  are 
not  glamorous.  In  the  main,  there  is 
nothing  sublime  or  heroic  about  them. 
They  are  not  wise  or  intelligent.  They 
are  not  motivated  by  high  ideals  or 
altruistic  goals.  They  just  want  to  live. 
They  want  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the 
body;  they  want  to  fit  into  the  society, 
and  to  procreate  their  kind.  They  have 
certain  basic  patterns  of  living  en- 
graved into  their  subconscious  ner- 
vous systems,  from  which  they  hate 
like  everything  to  depart.  In  modern 
America,  their  wants  are  essentially 
these:  To  get  a  job,  get  married,  get 
a  house  and  a  car,  raise  a  family, 
get  a  little  pleasure  out  of  life,  and 
save  enough  for  a   decent  burial. 

A  SOCIAL  FORCE 

The  little  people  make  most  of  their 
decisions  on  the  basis  of  feeling,  and 
act  on  impulse.  If  their  problems  call 
for  thinking,  they  let  someone  else  do 
it  for  them,  often  at  high  cost.  Rather 
than  think  about  the  'good  life,'  they 
prefer  to  join  a  church  with  a  fixed 
creed  and  let  the  'preacher'  tell  them 
what  is  good  and  bad.  Rather  than 
think  about  the  governance  of  their 
society,  they  prefer  to  let  some  king 
or  dictator  run  things;  or,  at  most, 
they  will  elect  someone  to  do  the 
thinking  for  them  (or  rather,  as  it 
usually  turns  out,  against  them).  If  it 
is  a  matter  of  property  or  money,  they 
hire  a  lawyer  to  think  for  them;  or, 
if  they  do  not,  they  act  on  impulse, 
with  the  result  that  many  acts  of 
murder  or  mayhem  are  sequels  to 
questions    over    property    rights. 

The  heroes  of  the  little  people  are 
not  the  masterminds  who  discover  new 
principles  of  nature  or  those  who  bring 
forth     new     ideas.     Rather,     the     little 


people  flock  to  those  who  excel  with 
their  muscles,  or  to  those  who  can 
entertain  with  voice,  with  musical  de- 
vice, or  with  dexterity  of  motion.  They 
applaud  those  who  are  lucky  in  combat 
or   in   financial   dealings. 

Greatness  to  the  little  people  does 
not  necessarily  mean  superior  achieve- 
ment. It  may  simply  mean  possession 
of  wealth  or  the  things  that  wealth 
provides.  It  may  mean  simply  being 
lucky  on  a  long  chance,  or  being  at 
a  certain  place  at  a  significant  time. 
It  matters  little  how  one  gets  a  fur 
coat  or  a  shiny  new  automobile;  if 
you  have  it,  you  are  important.  If 
your  number  happens  to  be  drawn  in 
the  sweepstakes,  or  your  guess  hap- 
pens to  win  the  radio  quiz  prize,  your 
fame  is  assured.  You  are  far  more  im- 
portant if  you  happen  to  have  five 
(or  even  four)  offspring  at  a  batch 
than  if  you  bring  forth  five  great  in- 
ventions during  your  lifetime.  The  man 
who  first  flew  an  airplane  across  the 
Atlantic  by  himself  received  much 
more  applause  than  the  men  who  in- 
vented it.  To  the  little  people,  a  bandit 
is  more  of  a  hero  than  an  engineer. 

These  are  the  people  who  make  up 
the  bulk  of  society.  They  are  important 
because  they  are  large  in  number,  and 
because  they  are  large  in  number, 
they  constitute  a  social  force.  While 
they  do  not  provide  leaders,  they  do 
provide  a  mass  following  which  makes 
the  leadership  effective.  Their  main 
goal  and  ambition  in  life  is  to  live. 
They  prefer  the  pattern  of  life  which 
they  learned  in  their  youth,  but  they 
can  and  will  change  if  necessary. 

The  little  people  are  now  bewild- 
ered. Social  life  is  no  longer  stable. 
The  youth  who  are  coming  forth  have 
had  no  secure  pattern  of  life  to  fol- 
low. The  patterns  of  depression  and 
war  do  not  provide  stability.  They  feel 
that  something  is  about  to  happen. 
Another  war?  Another  depression? 
They  don't  know.  If  you  try  to  tell 
them  what  the  trends  are,  you  cannot 
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keep  their  interest.  The  little  people 
cannot  accept  ideas  intellectually,  only 
emotionally.  If  you  tell  them  that  so- 
ciety has  come  to  the  end  of  an  era, 
it  only  confuses  them. 

Their  philosophy  of  life  is  very 
simple  and  their  wants  are  mostly  im- 
mediate. They  want  to  eat;  they  want 
a  place  in  which  to  live  with  some 
gadgets  in  it  like  the  neighbors  have; 
they  want  a  car;  they  want  to  get 
married  and  have  babies;  and  they 
want  some  simple  amusements.  They 
like  a  fluorescent  lamp  in  the  house, 
for  instance.  All  they  have  to  do  is 
press  a  button  and  they  have  brilliant 
light;  that  is  nice.  But,  if  you  talk  to 
them  about  the  theory  of  electrical 
conduction  that  makes  the  light  pos- 
sible, they  go  to  sleep  or  walk  off. 

These  are  the  people  who  face  a 
showdown  on  this  Continent.  All  over 
the  world,  the  little  people  face  social 
change.  On  other  continents,  the 
change  that  they  face  is  on  the  order 
of  magnitude  of  a  geological  age  or 
period;  here  they  face  a  change 
whose  magnitude  is  on  the  order  of 
a  geological  era. 

When  a  new  social  age  or  period 
enters,  significant  changes  occur,  but 
the  fundamentals  remain  the  same. 
The  differences  between  the  way  of 
life  of  an  African  tribesman  and  a 
worker  in  one  of  our  large  cities  affects 
only  details;  the  fundamentals  are  simi- 
lar. They  have  different  gadgets,  dif- 
ferent politics,  and  different  debt  to- 
kens; but  they  both  have  to  work  for 
a  living,  both  have  political  govern- 
ment, both  live  under  arbitrary  moral 
codes,  and  both  operate  economi- 
cally within  the  realm  of  the  Price 
System. 

FIRST  FUNDAMENTAL  CHANGE 

But,  the  little  people  of  North  Am- 
erica face  a  fundamental  change — the 
first  fundamental  change  in  the  history 
of  human  society;  and  after  that 
change  hardly  anything  will  be  the 
same  in  the  way  of  social  concepts. 

Once  the  new  era  arrives,  the  little 
people  of  America  will  settle  down 
to  a  life  of  stability  that  in  all  proba- 
bility will  not  change  fundamentally 
again  for  centuries  to  come.  But  it  is 
the  coming  period  of  change  that 
has  them  bewildered  and  frightened. 
They  do  not  think  that  a  change  is 
coming,  and  they  do  not  understand 
the  causes  back  of  it;  they  just  feel 
it.  What  they  don't  know  yet  is  that 


they  must  take  an  active  part  in  bring- 
ing about  that  change.  Within  a  few 
years,  or  possibly  within  a  few  months, 
they  will  have  to  make  a  decision  and 
act  on  it.  The  decision  will  be  a  choice 
between    chaos    and    abundance. 

The  American  people  will  be  given 
this  decision  and  this  opportunity,  not 
because  of  any  superiority  of  charac- 
ter nor  because  of  any  brave  deeds 
they  have  performed,  but  simply  be- 
cause they  happen  to  be  living  on  the 
Continent  with  the  most  resources  of 
any  in  the  world  and  where  the  most 
energy  is  being  degraded.  They  will 
be  recorded  in  history  because  they 
happen  to  be  located  on  a  certain 
geographical  area  and  happen  to  live 
at  a  certain  time  in  the  course  of 
events.  The  way  they  decide  does  not 
depend  upon  their  intelligence  nor 
upon  their  wisdom,  but  upon  external 
forces  in  their  environment.  First,  they 
will  be  prompted  to  act  when  their  way 
of  life  becomes  intolerable  or  impos- 
sible to  continue.  Second,  they  must 
be  aware  of  some  other  way  to  go — 
a  way  that  offers  them  stability  and 
security.  And,  third,  they  must  have 
leaders.  Their  action,  thus,  depends 
on  three  things:  Conditions  becoming 
intolerable,  a  way  out,  and  leadership. 

That  that  day  is  not  in  the  distant 
future,  but  is  very  near,  and  one  which 
this  generation  will  experience,  is  in- 
dicated by  the  trends  of  today.  The 
failure  of  our  Price  System  to  distrib- 
ute what  our  technology  is  able  to  pro- 
duce will  result  in  an  intolerable  and 
untenable  situation.  Technocracy  pro- 
vides a  way  out,  a  way  that  offers 
security  and  stability  of  an  order  un- 
dreamed of  in  the  past.  The  personnel 
of  Technocracy  shall  show  the  way, 
not  as  leaders  in  the  conventional 
sense  of  that  term,  but  rather  as 
skilled  guides. 

The  little  people  of  America  cannot 
be  educated  to  an  understanding  of 
the  basic  problems  in  American  so- 
ciety. They  respond  more  readily  to 
catchy  jingles  and  simple  slogans.  To 
them,  a  fluent  statement  repeated  over 
and  over  is  far  more  effective  than 
the  most  imposing  array  of  factual 
data.  Our  political  campaigners  and 
business  advertizers  realize  this  all  too 
well.  So  we  have  to  listen  to  singing 
commercials  on  the  radio  and  to  such 
soul-stirring  messages  as  L.S./M.F.T. 
The  politician  seeks  office  on  the  basis 
of  some  simple  slogan,  usually  without 
intrinsic  meaning;  such  as,  'The  Tru- 
man way  is  the  human  way.' 


This  is  the  basic  weakness  of  any 
program  of  democracy  based  on  ma- 
jority opinion.  Because  the  little  people 
feel  their  way  through  life  rather  than 
think  their  way  through,  they  let  their 
emotions  control  their  behavior  and 
tend  to  act  impulsively.  The  same 
people  who  will  weep  at  the  sight 
of  an  injured  puppy,  or  who  will  donate 
a  quarter  to  Chinese  relief  when  the 
suffering  of  the  Chinese  is  dramatized 
before  them,  are  capable  of  going  out 
the  same  evening  and  lynching  a  man 
in  the  most  brutal  manner. 

BEHAVIOR  OF  'LITTLE  PEOPLE' 

The  behavior  of  the  little  people  is 
emotional  and  simple.  They  are  inter- 
esting people,  so  like  children;  their 
immediate  reactions  are  direct  and 
unaffected;  they  are  loving  and  hate- 
ful, cheerful  and  sad.  They  are  easily 
controlled,  as  they  are  not  bright 
enough  to  think  up  revolutionary  ideas 
on  their  own;  and,  when  they  do  be- 
have anti-socially,  they  follow  well- 
known  patterns.  One  policeman  in  a 
thousand  of  the  population  is  ade- 
quate to  maintain  tranquility  under 
any  condition  that  is  at  all  tolerable. 
They  can  learn  simple  skills  readily  and 
can  perform  many  socially  useful  tasks. 

If  the  controls  are  kept  simple,  they 
can  live  in  a  highly  complex  society. 
They  enjoy  stereotyped  pleasures,  and 
their  physical  wants  are  fairly  uniform. 
They  offer  no  great  social  problem; 
except  at  times  of  social  change  when 
they  are  called  upon  to  make  a  deci- 
sion. At  that  time  they  also  constitute 
a  social  danger,  for  they  can  just  as 
readily  be  stampeded  to  self-destruc- 
tion as  they  can  be  guided  to  a  higher 
plane  of  social   living. 

The  little  people  have  never  had 
life  easy.  Upon  them  has  fallen  the 
burden  of  toil  during  the  pre-techno- 
logical  ages.  They  have  been  the  slaves, 
the  serfs  and  the  hired  workers.  They 
have  been  the  ones  to  do  most  of 
the  fighting  and  dying  in  time  of  war. 
They  are  the  ones  who  ultimately  pay 
the  taxes.  And  in  time  of  depression 
they  are  the  unemployed.  They  are 
amazingly  patient,  tolerant  and  obe- 
dient, as  well  as  stupid.  They  are 
always  hopeful  that  things  will  turn 
out  for  the  better.  In  this  they  are 
usually  disappointed;  they  usually  die 
far  short  of  the  goals  they  had  hoped 
to  reach  in  life.  But  a  new  generation, 
with  new  hopes  arrives,  and  they  go 
on. 

The   little    people    do    not    move   as 
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a  social  mass,  unless  they  are  whipped 
into  emotional  frenzy  by  events  or  by 
influential  talkers.  When  they  are  in 
this  emotional  state,  they  want  im- 
mediate action,  and  they  can  become 
very  nasty  if  they  are  frustrated  in 
this.  When  they  are  opposed  by  a 
minority,  the  minority  may  be  crushed 
unmercifully.  We  have  seen  this  type 
of  mob  behavior  when  a  popular  hero 
comes  to  town.  We  have  seen  it  in 
the  case  of  lynchings,  or  when  hungry 
mobs  raid  food  stores;  or  when  they 
break  down  a  jail  to  release  a  friend 
who  has  been  imprisoned.  They  can 
be  guided  into  constructive  as  well 
as  destructive  activity.  We  recall,  for 
example,  the  case  of  a  widow  whose 
house  burnt  down.  The  neighbors  got 
together  and  furnished  building  mater- 
ial and  labor  to  build  a  new  house,  and 
they  insisted  that  the  new  house  be 
better   than   the   old    one. 

A  historical  circumstance  has  ar- 
rived, which,  for  the  first  time,  is 
destined  to  give  the  little  people  a 
break.  This  is  the  large-scale  use  of 
technology  and  extraneous  energy. 
This  means  that  society  must  elevate 
them  from  toil  and  poverty  to  the  con- 
sumers of  abundance.  The  little  people 
will  be  important  in  America  from  now 
on,  not  only  because  of  their  numbers, 
but  because  they  will  be  able  to  con- 
sume with  the  best.  One  reason  why 
they  have  always  been  little  people  is 
that  they  did  not  have  consuming 
privileges.  They  were  downtrodden  and 
downgraded  because  they  did  not 
have  the  means  to  purchase  a  better 
way  of  life. 

WHAT  YOU  CAN   DO 

Soon,  on  this  Continent,  the  little 
people  will  become  the  citizens  of  the 
greatest  technological  area  on  earth; 
then,  they  will  no  longer  be  'little 
people,'  but  all  will  be  the  'best 
people.'  When  the  little  people  are 
in  tune  with  the  times,  as  were  the 
American  pioneers,  they  occupy  a 
heroic  place  in  history  and  in  social 
affairs.  It  is  when  they  are  out  of  tune 
with  the  times,  as  now,  that  they  are 
the  'little  people.'  'Men  do  not  create 
events,  events  create  men.' 

Perhaps  you  wonder  who  some  of 
these  little  people  are  in  our  present 
society.  You  don't  have  to  look  very 
far.  Look  at  your  neighbor;  look  at  me; 
look  at  yourself.  We  are  all  little 
people  at  least  ninety  per  cent  of  the 
time,  even  the  best  of  us.  A  few  indi- 
viduals   rise    above    the    level    of    the 


little  people  for  brief  moments  to  per- 
form some  outstanding  achievement 
that  makes  something  in  tine  world 
significantly  different  from  what  it  was 
before.  These  are  the  great  men  of 
history.  More  of  us  have  brief  glimmer- 
ings of  intelligence  at  times,  which  en- 
able us  to  comprehend  the  principles 
which  the  great  men   have  discovered 


"Military  armies  can  stop  and 
defeat  the  military  armies  of  their 
enemies.  Political  boundaries  and 
custom  barriers  can  prevent  the 
flow  of  goods  and  the  travel  of 
human  beings.  But  bayonets,  ma- 
chine guns  and  bombs,  combined 
with  all  the  coercive  police  pow- 
ers of  a  political  state,  cannot 
stop  ideas. 

"The  individual  vehicle  of  an 
idea  may  die,  but  the  idea 
marches  on.  Ideas  germinate  and 
flourish  in  social  soil  anywhere, 
and  they  become  endemic  to  any 
territory  whose  social  soil  is  sim- 
ilar in  analysis  to  the  soil  in  which 
they  were  first  developed." 

— From  the  new  official  pam- 
phlet, 'Continentalism — the  Man- 
date of  Survival,'  now  available 
at  all  Section  Headguarters. 


to  be  operating  around  us,  and  to 
plan  for  events  before  they  happen. 
That  is  the  distinction  which  Techno- 
crats can  claim  for  themselves.  But, 
for  the  most  part,  we  behave  like 
little  people.  That  accounts  for  our 
doing  the  things  the  way  we  do  them. 

The  little  people  of  America,  and 
that  means  all  of  us  at  least  most  of 
the  time,  are  faced  with  a  showdown. 
A  set  of  circumstances  is  developing 
to  a  climax,  which  is  going  to  force  us 
to  make  a  decision  for  our  own  wel- 
fare. The  nature  of  those  circumstances 
has  been  frequently  reviewed  by 
Technocracy  and  can  be  found  in  its 
literature,  so  we  shall  not  go  into  it 
again  now.  The  effect  is  that  people 
are  being  forced  to  go  without  be- 
cause they  have  too  much.  We  must 
decide  to  consume  the  abundance  in- 
stead of  letting  it  go  to  waste.  That  is 
a  hard  decision  for  us  little  people,  and 
many  of  us  will  sweat  blood  over  it; 
but  the  decision  will  have  to  be  made. 
If  it  is  not  made  this  year,  it  will  be- 
come even  more  urgent  next  year.  In 
any  event,  it  will  have  to  be  made  by 


us  who  are  now  living.  The  time  for 
serious  action  is  now.  The  pattern  of 
that  action  is  simple,  fortunately;  other- 
wise, we  little  people  would  get  too 
confused.  There  are  just  three  things 
that  we  need  to  do: 

(1)  Symbolize  Technocracy,  the  only 
road  to  abundance.  This  means:  Wear 
the  button;  wear  the  Technocracy 
gray  suit;  have  your  car  painted  gray 
with  the  Technocracy  symbol  on  it;  put 
up  signs;  get  the  name  published  when- 
ever you  can.  Symbolization  will  make 
the  people  aware  of  Technocracy.  This 
is  an  essential  part  of  the  program  for 
social  change. 

(2)  Give  out  what  information  you 
can  to  those  who  are  interested  and 
who  are  capable  of  comprehending  at 
least  some  of  it.  This  means,  distribute 
literature,  not  indiscriminately,  but 
where  it  will  do  some  good.  It  means, 
get  people  out  to  public  meetings  and 
to  study  classes.  It  means,  talk  about 
Technocracy  in  personal  conversations 
wherever  the  other  person  will  listen 
with  interest.  If  a  person  is  disinter- 
ested or  bored  with  the  subject,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  effort  is  worth- 
while; except,  possibly,  as  it  gives  one 
training  in  presenting  the  subject. 

(3)  If  you  care  to  assume  responsi- 
bility in  guiding  the  mass  movement, 
learn  something  of  the  body  of  thought 
on  which  Technocracy  bases  its  pro- 
gram. If  this  is  asking  too  much,  let 
it  go,  and  stick  to  the  first  two  activi- 
ties mentioned  above.  Well  conducted 
symbolization,  the  distribution  of  lit- 
erature, and  getting  people  to  come 
to  public  meetings  and  study  classes 
are  very  important  activities  in  them- 
selves. If  you  do  that,  it  doesn't  really 
matter  whether  you  ever  thoroughly 
understand   Technocracy  or  not. 

Events  will  provide  the  stimulus  for 
the  mass  movement;  we  need  only  con- 
cern ourselves  with  giving  it  direction. 
Even  a  frog  will  jump  if  its  seat  be- 
comes uncomfortable.  So  will  the  little 
people.  But  where  to  jump  calls  for  a 
decision.  The  making  of  that  decision 
will  take  the  supreme  effort.  Once  that 
is  done,   the   rest  will   be   easy. 

— Wilton  Ivie. 
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The  most  important  duty  of  any 
American  is  to  investigate  Technoc- 
racy. Condemnation  without  investiga- 
tion is  moronic. 
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The  area  defined  as  the  Technate  of  North  America  covers  19% 
of  the  land  area  of  the  world,  but  has  only  9%  of  the  world's 
population.  It  is  the  minimum  area  necessary  to  insure  maximum 
defense  for  this  Continent.  This  area  contains  the  full  range  of 
climatic  conditions  and  has  all  the  resources  to  provide  an  abund- 
ant standard  of  living — the  highest  in  the  world — for  its  entire 
population.  It  has  the  world's  greatest  array  of  technological 
equipment  and  the  largest  per  capita  energy  conversion.  Tech- 
nocracy proposes  that  this  area  be  consolidated  into  one  organic, 
functional  unit  with  a  technological  social  control.  This  is  the 
mandate  of  survival  for  the  people  of  this  nation  and  this  Con- 
tinent! 


UNITE  AND  OPERATE! 


FOR  over  2000  years  the  funda- 
mental premise  of  European  states- 
manship has  been:  'Divide  and 
rule.'  But  technology  has  written  a  new 
dictum  across  the  pages  of  history: 
'Unite  and  operate!'  This  new  decree 
applies  only  to  that  area  which  has 
sufficient  resources,  technological  in- 
stallation and  trained  personnel  to  pro- 
duce an  abundance  of  goods  and 
services  for  its  population.  It  applies, 
at  this  time,  to  only  one  area  on  earth 
—  the  North  American  Continent 
(which  area  is  shown  on  the  map 
above). 

This  area  possesses  a  plethora  of 
resources  necessary  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  social  destiny  of  this 


Continent — the    establishment    of    the 
North  American  Technate. 

In  1937,  this  area  possessed  36% 
of  the  world  total  of  aluminum;  30% 
of  the  coal;  copper,  46%;  natural  gas, 
92%;  lead,  49%;  nickel,  89%  (85% 
in  Canada,  alone);  petroleum  (crude), 
76%;  pig  iron,  37%;  silver,  66%; 
steel,  39%;  sulphur  (native),  88%; 
zinc,  42%;  plus  other  minerals  in  suf- 
ficient quantities. 

In  that  same  year,  the  area  shown 
as  the  North  American  Technate  pos- 
sessed, of  the  world  total,  72%  of  the 
automobiles;  telephones,  53%;  radio 
sets,  50%;  railroads  (miles),  42%; 
highways  (miles),  37%;  navigable  riv- 
ers    (miles),      22%;     forest     reserves, 


24%;  cattle,  15%;  sheep,  9%;  swine, 
20%. 

The  Technate  also  manufactured,  in 
1937,  35%  of  the  world's  alcohol; 
paper  and  paper  board,  53%;  rayon, 
28%;  soap,  33%;  shoes  (leather)  43%; 
sulphuric  acid,  30%;  tires,  71%;  wood 
pulp,  46%. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  this  area  has 
under  cultivation  more  than  enough 
acreage  to  produce  an  abundance  of 
food  for  the  needs  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  this  Continent. 

The  area  defined  as  the  Technate  of 
North  America  can  also  produce  the 
following  items  in  sufficient  quantities 
for  the  requirements  of  the  population: 
Chicle,  rubber,  sisal,  copra,  sugar,  cof- 
fee, silk,  tea,   cinchona   (quinine),   tung 


I  I 


Climatic  conditions,  fertile  soil  and  the  use  of  farm  technology  have  resulted  in  an 
abundance  of  the  products  of  the  soil  on  this  Continent.  But,  in  spite  of  the  tremen- 
dous yield,  agriculture  is  still  our  most  primitive  and  backward  industry.  Full  mech- 
anization, utilization  of  only  the  best  land  and  agricultural  climates,  and  the  elimina- 
tion of  present  small  land  divisions  are  necessary  to  bring  this  fundamental  industry 
up  to  the  standards  compatible  with  our  scientific  knowledge  of  agrobiology. 

— Canadian  Government  Motion  Picture  Bureau  Photos. 
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When  the  mineral  products  of  the  Technate  (chiefly  from  the  United  States  and  Canada)  are 
pooled  for  a  common  industrial  operation,  an  almost  complete  mineral  independence  will  be 
achieved.  Above,  coal  (left),  nickel  (center)  and  steel  (right)  flow  from  mines  and  plants. — 
Photos  from  Joy  Mfg.  Co.;  Canadian  Pacific  Railways;  Canadian  Government  Motion  Picture 
Bureau. 
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oil,    perilla    oil,    bananas,    papaya,    co- 
coa, and  other  tropical  products. 

The  United  States  in  the  year  1944 
consumed  35,707  trillion  B.  T.  U.'s  of 
extraneous  energy.  This  is  an  all-time 
high  of  energy  consumption  by  any 
nation  in  history.  This  consumption  is 
at  the  rate  of  180,000  kilogram  cal- 
ories per  capita  per  day.  Canada 
reached  its  all-time  peak  of  140,000 
kilogram  calories  per  capita  per  day 
in  the  same  year.  It  was  this  terrific 
consumption  of  energy  that  enabled 
the  United  States  to  maintain  over 
14,000,000  of  its  most  able-bodied 
citizens  in  the  armed  forces  and  at  the 
same  time  export  billions  of  dollars  of 
Lend-Lease  to  the  other  Allied  nations 
around  the  globe.  This  all-time  high 
of  energy  consumption  not  only 
equipped,  maintained  and  supplied  the 
vast  volumes  of  Lend-Lease,  but  at  the 
same  time  produced  the  greatest 
quantity  of  consumers'  goods  ever 
consumed  by  the  American  people  per 
annum. 


The  United  States  and  Canada  in 
five  years  of  World  War  II  mobilized 
their  respective  armed  forces,  and  or- 
ganized their  huge  technological  pro- 
duction while  coordinating  their  na- 
tional effort,  politically  and  economi- 
cally, for  the  collective  attainment  of 
a  common  goai — military  victory.  This 
military  victory  cost  over  $300  billion 
and  over  300,000  lives.  For  the  $300 
billion  spent  in  war,  these  nations  will 
have  very  little  to  show  except  a  huge 
surplus  of  partly  usable  war  assets,  war 
plants,  most  of  which  are  already  ob- 
solete, and  a  collection  of  military 
bases  and  air  fields  of  questionable 
importance  in  our  Continental  strat- 
egy of  the  future. 

These  two  nations  could  with  equal 
facility  mobilize  their  manpower,  their 
machines  and  their  money  for  a  phy- 
sical and  economic  rehabilitation  that 
would  be  an  investment  in  the  future 
of  a  Continent  and  its  people.  An 
efficient  expenditure  of  $300  billion 
under    a    technological    control    would 


banish  toil,  poverty  and  disease  from 
the   face  of  the   Continent. 

The  Technate  of  North  America  pos- 
sesses the  resources  to  provide  secu- 
rity and  abundance  for  all  its  citizens, 
but  only  if  the  area  is  consolidated 
into  one  unit  and  operated  as  such.  It 
is  generally  agreed  today  by  the  top- 
flight resource  authorities  —  even  in- 
cluding the  United  States  Department 
of  the  Interior — that  the  resource  po- 
sition of  the  United  States  is  distinctly 
critical.  (And  by  United  States  here  is 
meant  Continental  U.  S.  A.) 

The  United  States  can  no  longer  af- 
ford to  be  prodigal  with  its  mineral 
resources  in  war  nor  can  it  afford  to 
indulge  in  national  suicide  by  export- 
ing its  mineral  resources  around  the 
globe  in  order  to  underwrite  the  defi- 
cit areas  of  the  world  for  the  increased 
dollar  profits  of  American   business. 

Since  the  birth  of  this  nation  we 
have  pandered  to  the  gods  of  world 
trade  and  sold  our  heritage  down  the 
river.  Now  we  are  going  to  be  forced 


North  America  can  roll  on  home-produced  rubber,  unless  we  prefer  to  offer  our  heritage  on  the  altar  of  world  trade.  Guayule  (left)  as 
well  as  Icoksaghyz  and  cryptostegia,  can  be  grown  in  many  of  the  southern  states  and  in  Mexico;  hevea  braziliensis  (center)  can  be 
grown  in  Central  America;  synthetic  rubber  (butadiene  plant,  right)  can  be  produced  from  petroleum  and  coal  products,  and  from 
alcohol  obtained  from  grain,  potatoes  and  other  vegetable  sources.  (So  we  burn  our  'surplus'  potatoes  or  cover  them  with  purple  dye!) 
— Photos  from  U.  S.  Forest  Service;  U.  S.  Bureau  Plant  Industry;  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc. 
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In  spite  of  the  wasteful  methods  of  the  lumber  industry,  North  America  still  possessed  24%  of  the  world's  forest  reserves  in  1937;  pro- 
duced 46%  of  the  world  total  of  wood  pulp,  and  53%  of  the  paper  and  paper  board  in  that  same  year.  Left,  second  growth  of  Douglas 
fir  in  Washington;  right,  paper  and  pulp  mill,  British  Columbia. — Photos  from  American  Forest  Products  Industries;  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Motion  Picture  Bureau. 


to  halt  the  flow  of  our  precious  re- 
sources and  fight  for  survival.  Our 
heritage  lies  in  the  soil  and  the  climate 
of  this  Continent,  in  our  massive  tech- 
nological installation  and  in  the  skill  of 
our  trained  technicians.  In  the  world 
of  tomorrow,  technology  demands  that 
this  Continent  become  a  contiguous 
continentalism  great  enough  to  ensure 
its  continuance  as  a  major  power  of 
the  world. 

Technocracy  sets  forth   a   challenge 
to  the   patriotic  citizens   of  this   great 


Continent — a  challenge  to  reconstruct 
a  Continent.  There  is  much  to  be 
done:  A  Continental  Hydrology*  sys- 
tem to  be  instituted;  a  Continental 
highway  system  to  be  built;  a  Con- 
tinental defense  to  be  built,  so  that 
no  nation  or  combination  of  nations 
can  stop  our  progress;  cities,  farms, 
factories  —  everything  —  to  be  rede- 
signed  into  line  with  the   Power  Age. 


•Read    'A  Continental    Hydrology,'   Official    leaflet 
of  Technocracy  Inc. 


One  of  the  Technate's  prime  resources  is  its  fresh  water — 51%  of  the  world  total!  This  gives  to  the 
people  of  North  America  the  opportunity  for  the  application  of  a  technological  control  of  a  Con- 
tinental hydrology,  which  would  make  possible  the  development  of  hydroelectric  power,  provide 
water  highways,  make  possible  the  reclamation  of  waste  lands  and  prevent  the  creation  of  new 
desert  lands.  Photo  shows  power  development  in  Quebec. — Canadian  Government  Motion  Picture 
Bureau  photo. 


Here  is  an  opportunity  for  all  North 
Americans  to  take  part  in  a  job  worth 
tackling.  Our  problem  is  here  and  now 
on  this  Continent — here  in  our  own 
backyard,  not  12,000  miles  around  the 
globe.  Our  job  is  not  to  'stop  Russia 
in  Europe'  but  to  'stop  Poverty,  Scar- 
city, Toil  and  Disease  here  at  home!' 

We  must  install — and  now — a  de- 
sign of  operation  which  will  insure  a 
high  standard  of  living,  equality  of  in- 
come, economic  security  and  a  mini- 
mum number  of  working  hours  to  every 
citizen  in  this  Continental  Area.  That 
design  is  ready.  Technocracy,  on  the 
basis  of  exact  scientific  data,  projects 
that  design  for  the  New  America.  This 
planned  social  operation  is  technologi- 
cal in  structure  and  will  replace  poli- 
tical and  monetary  methods  with  a 
system   in   which   the   design   itself  will 


For  a  complete  story  of  world 
conditions  which  are  compelling 
this  Continent  to  unite,  read  the 
new  pamphlet,  'Continentalism 
— the  Mandate  of  Survival,'  just 
off  the  press.  This  pamphlet  may 
be  obtained  by  writing  The 
TECHNOCRAT,  8113  South 
Vermont,  Los  Angeles  44,  Cali- 
fornia; Continental  Headquar- 
ters, Technocracy  Inc.,  155  East 
44  St.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.,  or 
by  contacting  any  Section  Head- 
quarters of  Technocracy  Inc. 
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The  Technate  can  produce  an  abundance  of  wool,  cotton  and  rayon,  as  well  as  other  textiles  in  sufficient  quantities  for  our   needs. 
— Photos  from   Canadian   Government  Motion   Picture   Bureau;   U.  S.   Farm   Security   Administration;    Industrial    Rayon   Corporation. 


be  the  determining  factor.  Technical 
achievement  will  be  raised  to  the  high- 
est possible  level  and  used  to  serve  all 
citizens  in  an  adequate  and  impartial 
manner. 

Technocracy  is  the  only  Organiza- 
tion on  the  Continent  of  North  Amer- 
ica whose  presentation  to  the  people 
of  this  Continent  is  the  same  Contin- 
ent-wide. Multi-political  parties  can 
never  federate  this  Continent  into  a 
contiguous  continentalism.  Multi-poli- 
tical parties  cannot  inaugurate  secu- 
rity and  abundance  for  all  the  people 
of    North    America.   A    house   divided 


against  itself  eventually  must  fall.  The 
people  of  this  Continent  must  develop 
a  Continental  consciousness  of  their 
social  destiny. 

For  security  in  North  America,  for 
a  world  peace  which  only  an  inte- 
grated technological  operation  of  this 
Continent  could  maintain,  for  the 
building  of  a  new  civilization  which 
shall  be  an  example  to  all  of  the  world, 
let  us  keep  America  in  peace  and  set 
about  the  guiding  of  North  America 
to  its  technological  destiny  of  abund- 
ance as  one  nation  and  one  people. 
Let  us  Unite  and  Operate! 


Tremendous  resources,  gigantic  technological  installations  (of  which  the  oil  refinery,  above,  and 
the  strip  aluminum  plant,  upper  right,  are  but  samples)  and  the  greatest  number  of  scientists 
(right)  and  trained  technologists  have  given  to  the  population  of  the  area  defined  as  the  Technate 
of  North  America  the  finest  opportunity  ever  given  to  any  people  at  any  time.  It  is  an  opportu- 
nity to  build  a  civilization  worthy  of  man — a  society  guaranteeing  peace,  abundance  and  security 
to  every  citizen.  We,  the  people  of  North  America,  need  only  to  'Unite  and  Operate!' — Photos 
from  Richfield  Oil  Corp.,  above;  Aluminum  Company  of  America,  upper  right;  Ford  Motor  Com- 
pany, right. 
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Continental  Security 


There  is  no  security  for  anyone,  be  he  teacher  or  preacher,  farmer 
or  banker,  butcher  or  broker,  politician  or  Technocrat,  under  the 
enforced  scarcity  methods  of  operation  of  the  present  Price  System. 


SURVIVAL  is  the  first  law  of  na- 
ture. Every  animal,  including  the 
human  one,  will  utilize  all  means 
available  to  achieve  survival.  Survival 
is  necessary  for  the  perpetuation  of 
the  species  and  is  dependent  upon  se- 
curity from  climatic  conditions,  provi- 
sion of  sufficient  food,  defense  against 
any  other  predatory  animals,  sanita- 
tion conditions  and  a  number  of  other 
conditions  that  are  physical.  Since 
time  immemorial  man  has  had  to  bat- 
tle for  survival,  against  the  elements, 
against  other  species  and  even  against 
his  own  fellow  men.  Until  about  150 
years  ago,  man's  battle  for  survival 
was  largely  conditioned  by  his  lack  of 
knowledge  of  proper  means  and  tools 
to  utilize  the  products  of  nature.  Su- 
perstition and  fear  were  detriments  to 
progress. 

In  his  search  for  survival  and  secu- 
rity, the  European  of  450  years  ago 
came  to  the  shores  of  North  America, 
establishing  settlements  along  the  At- 
lantic seaboard  and  later  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  Treading  the  dim  Indian 
trails  and  using  the  rivers,  the  pioneers 
set  forth  to  conquer  a  Continental  wil- 
derness. The  ox-cart  carried  the  set- 
tler; the  canoe,  the  voyager  and  the 
trapper.  The  drive  for  security  pushed 
many  westward  to  new  horizons,  new 
lands,  new  frontiers.  The  dim  Indian 
trails  are  no  more;  the  ox-cart  has  be- 
come a  relic  in  museums;  the  canoe  of 
the  voyager  is  but  seldom  seen  even 
in  the  lesser  inhabited  parts  of  the 
Continent. 

THE  MARCH  OF  TECHNOLOGY 

Three  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago, 
North  America  started  out  on  the 
road  to  get  Continental  security  made 
possible  through  its  lion's  share  of  the 
world's  natural  resources.  A  little  over 
a  century  ago,  technology  began  its 
march,  pushing  the  frontiers  of  yester- 
day into  the  background  and  many 
out  of  existence.  The  peak  of  man- 
power employment  was  reached  in 
1919,  and  since  then  technology  has 
been  accelerating,  causing  not  only  un- 
employment   but   disemployment.    The 


demands  of  World  War  II  caused  the 
installation  of  more  technology,  and 
the  high  wages  paid  by  war  industry 
to  the  lowly  plantation  worker  and 
farm  worker,  who  left  their  'farms'  to 
work  in  industrial  plants,  caused  the 
greater  mechanization  of  agriculture 
and  related  industries.  The  'headache 
of  the  South'  is  becoming  the  'mi- 
graine of  the   nation.' 

During  the  closing  stages  of  the  last 
war  many  grandiose  promises  were 
made  to  the  returning  veterans,  over 
the  radio,  on  the  screen  and  in  the 
press;  promises  as  ethereal  as  the 
smoke  from  a  pallid  philosopher's  cigar 
and  guaranteeing  as  much  security. 
Their  gratuities  and  other  benefit  pay- 
ments coming  to  an  end,  unable  to  get 
housing  accommodations,  with  unem- 
ployment staring  many  in  the  face,  in- 
cluding the  ones  concluding  their  col- 
lege and  university  training,  the  vet- 
erans are  beginning  to  wonder,  'What 
next?' 

In  the  face  of  such  uncertainties  and 
frustrations  many  of  them  are  turning 
to  devious  means  to  solve  their  prob- 
lems in  an  endeavor  to  find  security. 
An  advertisement  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Examiner  of  March  9,  1947,  stated: 
"Ex  S.I.  will  give  an  eye  for  financial 
security.  Box  S5952."  Such  are  the  're- 
wards' of  this  vaunted  Price  System. 
Can  it  be  said  that  the  S.I.  who  was 
good  enough  to  fight  for  his  country 
must  give  up  an  eye  in  order  to  secure 
'financial  security?'  Well,  the  ad  says 
it  can  be. 

Intelligent  North  Americans  should 
take  heed  and  realize  that  there  can 
be  no  security  under  the  Price  System, 
neither  for  the  'high'  nor  the  'low.' 
This  was  evidenced  in  1929  when  the 
paper  fortunes  of  many  of  the  'big 
guys'  who  thought  they  had  security 
were  wiped  out  in  the  stock  market 
crash,  and  many  of  them,  facing  inse- 
curity, committed  suicide.  There  is  no 
security  for  anyone,  be  he  teacher  or 
preacher,  farmer  or  banker,  butcher 
or  broker,  politician  or  Technocrat, 
rich  man  or  poor  man,  under  the  en- 
forced scarcity  methods  of  social  op- 
erations   of   this    Price    System.    Social 


security  can  only  be  secured  by  the 
great  mass  of  individuals  working  to- 
gether, to  serve  one  another,  and  co- 
operating in  plans  of  mutual  helpful- 
ness. 

There  is  only  one  real  power  that 
can  be  conferred  upon  any  citizen  on 
this  Continent  today;  that  is,  sufficient 
purchasing  power.  Fpr  the  first  time  in 
history,  the  power  of  social  decision 
would  be  placed  by  Technocracy  di- 
rectly in  the  hands  of  the  people 
themselves.  Americans  must  never  for- 
get that  as  we  consume  so  do  we  have 
power.  He  who  consumes  not  is  pow- 
erless. Technocracy  calls  for  equal  pur- 
chasing power  for  every  adult  citizen 
as  a  constitutional  right  of  the  people 
which  even  the  Technate  could  not 
abrogate. 

'ONE  FOR  ALL;  ALL  FOR  ONE" 

There  can  be  no  individual  security 
in  North  America.  America  can  no 
longer  control  its,  social  operation 
through  the  outworn  and  obsolete 
methods  of  politics  and  all  their  con- 
comitant recrudescences.  Endeavoring 
to  operate  our  high-energy  civilization 
through  such  methods  is  but  the  per- 
petuation of  Continental  moronity  and 
insanity,  while  travelling  the  road  to 
disaster,  anarchy  and  chaos. 

We  can  have  no  individual  security 
in  North  America  no  matter  how  many 
eyes  we  may  offer  for  it,  we  can  have 
only  the  collective  security  of  all  the 
citizens  of  this  Continental  domain. 
We  can  have  no  individual  'freedoms' 
unless  we  have  the  collective  'free- 
dom' of  the  200,000,000  citizens  of 
this  Continent.  We  can  have  neither 
security  nor  freedom  so  long  as  the 
mass  of  North  Americans  will  tolerate 
the  method  of  social  operations  that 
breed  and  are  responsible  for  .the 
crime,  the  malnutrition,  the  wars,  the 
scarcity  of  this  Price  System. 

Only  by  the  installation  of  Tech- 
nocracy's design  of  social  operations, 
only  by  the  application  of  the  methods 
of  science  and  technology  to  our  so- 
cial order,  can  we  achieve  individual 
and  Continental  security.  Which  do 
you  want:  More  of  yesterday  and  to- 
day, or  the  Continental  security  that 
Technocracy's  design  can  provide? 
Functioning  as  an  intelligent  citizen 
demands  that  you  help  install  the 
latter. 

■ — From  The  Coordinator,  official 
bulletin  of  Section  I,  R.  D. 
10553,   Technocracy    Inc. 
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Pleading  vs.  Profits 

Neither  Newburyport  ballyhoo  nor  President  Truman's 
pleading  has  made  enough  dent  in  prices  to  impress  a  citi- 
zenry increasingly  harassed  by  wage-price  inequities.  In  fact, 
the  Department  of  Commerce  reported  food  prices,  which 
hit  the  citizen  hardest,  had  risen  another  2.4  points  during 
the  first  week  of  May  (latest  available  statistics). 

—The  New  Republic,  May  26,  1947. 

The  First  Consideration! 

Responsibility  for  much  of  the  firmness  in  farm  prices  can 
be  credited  to  government  operations.  Commodity  Credit 
Corp.  hardly  waited  for  the  first  1947  winter  wheat  crop 
to  come  out  of  the  combines  before  it  started  buying. 

This  was  the  first  step  in  assuring  bread  for  Europe  this 
winter. 

— Business   Week,    June    7,    1947. 

Robbing  Peter  to  Pay  Paul 

Don  Fleming  (PC-Toronto  Eglinton)  told  the  Commons 
today  the  Government  was  offering  the  people  $  1 60,000,000 
in  income  tax  reductions  with  one  hand  and  was  taking 
away  $208,000,000  in  terms  of  increased  cost-of-living  with 
the  other. 

He  based  this  argument  on  the  fact  that  the  Govern- 
ment this  year  had  cancelled  $208,000,000  worth  of  sub- 
sidies being  used  to  reduce  the  cost-of-living  while  the 
income  tax  cuts  would  total  only  $160,000,000  in  the  fiscal 
year  ended  next  March  31. 

—Nelson    (B.  C.)    Daily  News,   May  26,    1947. 

Just  Look  Who  Has  the  Savings! 

Accumulation  of  currency  and  bank  deposits  by  indi- 
viduals reached  a  peak  in  1945,  from  which  they  declined 
by  more  than  a  third  in  1946.  A  much  larger  drop  has  taken 
place  in  the  rate  of  accumulation  of  savings  bonds.  Holdings 
rose  nearly  $12  billion  in  1944  in  contrast  with  a  rise  of  less 
than  $1   billion  in   1946.  .  .  . 

At  the  same  time,  redemptions  were  substantially  higher 
than  $1  billion  per  quarter,  so  that  the  total  holdings  of 
these  bonds  declined  during  the  year.  .  .  . 

The  reduction  in  E-bond  purchases  has  been  accompanied 
by  a  shift  toward  bonds  of  higher  denominations.  During 
the  period  since  the  end  of  the  war,  the  proportion  of 
E-bond  purchases  represented  by  the  $10  and  $25  denomi- 
nations has  fallen  from  approximately  one-third  of  the  total 
to   one-sixth.     Bonds   of   $50   denominations   have   shown    a 


similar  drop,  while  those  of  $500  and  $1,000  denominations 
have  increased  from  one-third  of  the  total  to  three-fifths  of 
all  purchases. 

The  shift  in  bond  purchases  to  higher  denominations  sug- 
gests that  low-income  groups  have  become  much  less  im- 
portant in  the  market  for  savings  bonds  than  during  the  war 
when  payroll  deductions  were  a  more  significant  factor  in 
sales. 

— Domestic  Commerce,    May    1947. 

Those  Nasty  Catalogue  Men! 

.  .  .  The  Big  Four — U.  S.  Rubber,  Goodrich,  Goodyear, 
and  Firestone — which  had  reduced  their  standard  tire 
prices  from  $16.80  in  1940  to  $16.10,  were  not  anxious  for 
a  price  war.  But  last  week  their  hand  was  being  forced  by 
the  mail-order  houses.  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.  cut  its  pas- 
senger-car-tire prices  1 2^  P©r  cent.  Montgomery  Ward, 
which  already  had  reduced  catalogue  prices,  followed  with 
substantial'  reductions  at  all  retail  outlets.  Spiegel,  Inc., 
matched  Sear's  reduction  and  cut  prices  on  tubes  as  well. 

The  United  States  Rubber  Co.  admitted  price  cuts  were 
under  consideration;  the  other  big  manufacturers  were 
silent,  thinking  hard.  "We're  in  for  a  hell  of  a  slump  this 
fall,"  said  one. 

Newsweek,  June  2,    1947. 

Among  the  Unemployed 

Canada's  trust  and  loan  companies  have  a  greater  surplus 
of  money  'seeking  employment'  than  they've  had  for  a 
long  time.  Their  position  is  today  far  different  from  1939, 
when  they  held  $64  millions  in  liquid  assets,  as  compared 
with  $95  millions  in  total  deposits.  Today  deposits  are  up 
to  $163  millions,  but  liquid  assets  are  over  $180  millions. 
They  would  like  to  see  more  of  these  assets  put  to  work  at 
high  rates  of  interest  in  mortgage  or  other  types  of  loans. 

— Financial  Post,  May  17,   1947. 

That's  No  Price  System  Project,  Doctor! 

Dr.  Ernest  V.  Hollis,  chief  of  veterans'  education  facilities 
for  the  United  States  Office  of  Education,  last  week  cited 
these  statistics  from  a  preliminary  survey  of  the  future  needs 
of  American  colleges: 

Enrollment,  now  at  a  record  high  of  2,100,000,  will  reach 
3,300,000  in   1950. 

To  meet  the  increased  attendance,  colleges  must  expand 
their  physical  plants  93  per  cent  at  a  construction  cost  of 
$5,500,000,000,  or  roughly  double  the  1947  value. 

In  terms  of  area  the  expansion  should  be  about  300,000,- 
000  square  feet,  an  equivalent  to  150  structures  the  size  of 
the  Empire  State  Building.    . 

—Newsweek,  May  12,  1947. 
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Let's  Face  It 

Gen.  Omar  N.  Bradley,  Veterans  Administrator,  receiving 
an  honorary  degree  from  Harvard,  reported  1 ,200,000  ex- 
GIs  in  colleges,  estimated  that  educational  benefits  to 
ex-GIs  may  run  to  $  I  2  billion — "or  barely  enough  to  have 
run  the  war  for  several  more  weeks."  He  reminded  the 
Alumni  Assn.: 

"The  most  dangerous  enemies  of  democracy  are  not 
underground  plotters  but  unemployment,  hunger,  bad  hous- 
ing— the  deadly  cycles  of  boom  and  bust." 

— PM,  June  6,    1947. 

You  Said  It,  Eddie! 

Now  with  peace  restored,  practically  every  nation  in  the 
world  has  its  hands  out  for  more  assistance  in  the  shape  of 
loans. 

It  is  pointed  out  help  now  asked  is  only  financial  and  that 
goods  are  not  sought.  This,  of  course,  is  pure  sophistry  in- 
asmuch as  the  money  lent  will  be  utilized  to  purchase  goods 
here. 

Captain  Eddie  Rickenbacker  .  .  .  set  forth  a  sound  formula 
for  aid  to  foreign  nations. 

His  contention  was  that  if  this  country  expended  all  its 
resources  and  spent  every  dollar  it  possesses  in  helping  dis- 
tressed nations  such  efforts  would  not  result  in  raising  the 
standard  of  living  in  these  countries  up  to  that  enjoyed 
by  Americans. 

All  that  would  be  accomplished,  he  asserted,  would  be 
to  lower  the  standard  of  living  of  our  citizens  to  the  rest 
of  the  world.  His  contention  was  that  aid  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  should  be  limited  to  surplus  goods  which  might  be  on 
hand. 

— J.  W.  Ward,  in  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner,  May  16,   1947. 

Not  the  Ablest,  but  the  Richest 

"We  can  no  longer  hug  the  illusion  that  our  processes  of 
selective  admission  [to  college]  bring  us  the  ablest  young 
men  in  our  country.  The  results  of  the  tests  given  to  the 
Army  are  on  this  score  shocking.  Of  the  highest  7  per  cent 
in  these  tests  only  one-fourth  were  college  graduates." 

— Christian  Gauss,  dean  emeritus  of  Princeton  University, 
as  quoted  in  Newsweek,  May  26,   1947. 

Now  They  Tell  Us! 

Declaring  that  education  in  the  natural  sciences  is  educa- 
tion for  peace,  Dr.  Arthur  H.  Compton,  Chancellor  of 
Washington  University  and  Nobel  Prize  physicist,  asserted 
technical  men  can  'perform  a  unique  service  in  establishing 
useful  and  friendly  contacts  between  nations.'  .  .  . 

"In  bringing  peace  into  being,  natural  science  can  play  a 
distinctive  part,"  he  said,  "chiefly  because  the  natural  sci- 
entist is  essentially  a  citizen  of  the  world,  concerned  with 
matters  which  affect,  not  nations,  but  the  entire  human  race. 
He  uses  ideas  that  have  originated  and  have  been  devel- 
oped in  all  parts  of  the  world.  His  discoveries  are  not  of 
distinctive  interest  to  his  own  nation,  race  or  creed. 

"Peace  .  .  .  means  something  more  than  a  mere  absence 
of  overt  hostilities.  It  means  a  condition  of  solidarity,  har- 
mony of  purpose,  and  co-ordination  of  activities  in  which 
free  men  and  women  can  live  secure  and  satisfactory  lives 


...  a  condition  in  which  war  is  affirmatively  prevented  by 
the  dynamic  and  purposeful  creation  of  a  decent  and  human 
relationship  between  the  peoples  of  the  world." 

...  Dr.  Compton  quoted  Lord  Lindsay  [British  educa- 
tional leader]  as  saying:  "Scientists  are  the  natural  world 
citizens,  and  they  must  be  given  a  chance  to  shape  both  the 
thinking  of  mankind  and  the  organization  of  society." 

— Christian  Science  Monitor,  May  2,   1947. 

How  Come — In  This  Land  of  the  Free? 

Dr.  Daniel  Jutton,  new  president  of  the  New  York  State 
Dental  Society,  last  week  cited  a  nationwide  backlog  of 
500,000,000  decayed  teeth  and  79,000,000  new  cavities 
forming  each  year  in  adult  teeth  alone.  Sixty  thousand  den- 
tists, said  Jutton,  were  not  enough  to  handle  maintenance 
and  repair. 

—Newsweek,  May  26,  1947. 

Will  the  AMA  Allow  It? 

Doctors  of  the  future  will  practice  more  and  more  preven- 
tive medicine,  it  was  predicted  today  by  Dr.  Norman  B. 
Nelson,  chairman  of  the  department  of  public  health  on  the 
Los  Angeles  campus  of  the  University  of  California. 

"For  instance,  preventive  medicine  proved  itself  remark- 
ably in  the  form  of  innoculations  in  World  War  II,"  he 
pointed  out.  "Innoculations  can  banish  smallpox,  typhus, 
typhoid,  yellow  fever,  tetanus  and  other  illnesses." 

Children  can  be  protected  against  diphtheria,  which  was 
the  worst  epidemic  disease  in  Europe  during  the  war.  By  a 
carefully  regulated  environment,  the  heart  damage  of  rheu- 
matic fever  can  often  be  avoided. 

"Mental  health  of  the  future  will  also  be  a  concern  of 
preventive  medicine,"  Dr.  Nelson  suggested.  "We  know 
today  that  many  of  the  psychiatric  disturbances  that  are 
filling  one-half  of  our  hospital  beds  could  have  been  pre- 
vented by  wise  guidance  of  parents  in  the  raising  of  their 
children.  The  pediatrician  of  the  future  will  be  as  much  con- 
cerned with  the  mental  health  of  the  child  as  with  its  phy- 
sical health." 

— University  of  California  Clip  Sheet,  June  3,  1947. 

Democracy  Via  Bribery 

Tracy  S.  Vorhees,  who  administers  food  distribution  for 
the  War  Department  in  occupied  countries,  said  tonight 
that  communism  would  'take  over'  if  the  United  States  quit 
feeding  the  Germans. 

"Communism,  like  nature,  abhors  a  vacuum,  and  there  is 
no  surer  way  to  create  a  vacuum  in  the  heart  of  Europe 
than  to  starve  our  zones  in  Germany,"  he  said. 

— New  York  Times,  June  I,  1947. 

A  Boon  to  Absent-Minded  Professors 

Radar  devices  developed  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  enabled  airmen  to  fly  precisely  to  enemy 
objectives  in  the  dark,  but  scientists  visiting  the  Cambridge 
institutions  often  got  lost  in  its  labyrinth  of  corridors.  Peace- 
time gadgetry  has  now  come  to  the  rescue.  Visitors  last 
week  could  look  up  their  party  in  a  lobby  directory,  find  the 
room  number,  push  the  corresponding  button,  and  see  their 
destination  lit  up  on  an  electrified  model. 

Newsweek,  June  9,    1947. 
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After  All  That  Talk.  No  60.000,000  Jobs? 

White  House  thinking  still  presumes  no  more  than  a  very 
mild  and  brief  economic  recession.  Snyder  still  stands  on 
revenue  estimates  for  the  next  fiscal  year  based  on  a  na- 
tional income  level  about  5%  below  the  first  quarter  of 
1946.  This  supposes  a  moderate  decline  in  prices  and  profits 
but  not  much  drop  in  volume  of  production  and  in  employ- 
ment. 

Truman's  expressed  optimism  is  not  fully  shared,  how- 
ever, by  his  council  of  economic  advisers  and  other  govern- 
ment economists.  Among  warning  signals  they  are  watching 
are: 

Falling  off  of  jobs  in  manufacturing  industries  (last  July's 
employment  peak  of  58,000,000  won't  be  reached  this 
year). 

Failure  of  the  anticipated  building  boom  to  develop. 
Building  costs  may  soften  up  after  midyear,  but  until  they 
do  the  buyers'  strike  will  continue. 

Political  effects  of  a  recession  extending  into  1948  are 
hard  to  appraise.  Normally  the  party  in  power  would  suffer. 
But  now  there  are  two  parties  in  power. 

— Newsweek,  May  26,  1947. 

The  Rising  Tide  of  Unemployment 

Unemployment  is  on  the  increase  in  22  of  the  nation's  80 
principal  labor  market  areas,  the  United  States  Employment 
Service  reported  today. 

The  areas  with  large  labor  surpluses  include:  San  Bernar- 
dino, Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego,  Robert  C.  Goodwin,  di- 
rector said.  There  were  about  2,500,000  unemployed  per- 
sons in  April. 

— Los  Angeles  Times,  June  3,  1947. 

Boom!  Boom!  Bust! 

West  Coast  is  enjoying  its  boom.  But  there  is  so  much 
uncertainty  at  the  bottom  of  it  that  business  failures  in  the 
three  Pacific  states,  according  to  Dun  and  Bradstreet's  fig- 
ures, reached  a  total  of  $13  million  worth  of  liabilities  in  the 
first  four  months  of  this  year.  That  is  more  than  six  times  the 
toll  of  failures  suffered  on  the  West  Coast  in  the  same 
period  last  year. 

It's  still  a  boom — but  more  and  more  people  are  being 
busted! 

— Robin  Kinkead,  in  the  New  Republic,  May  26,   1947. 

Canada's  Veterans  Still  Homeless,  Too 

Canada's  plans  to  build  80,000  new  housing  units  this  year 
(17,300  more  than  in  1946)  seemed  doomed  last  week  to 
dismal  failure.  Cities  from  coast  to  coast  reported  that 
building  permits  issued  for  homes  in  the  first  four  months  of 
1947  were  far  fewer  than  in  the  same  period  last  year.  In 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  and  Regina,  Sask.,  they  were  less  than  a 
third  of  the  1946  number;  in  Edmonton,  Alta.,  and  Vancou- 
ver, B.  C,  less  than  half. 

A  further  blow  to  housing  hopes  fell  in  Ontario  last  week. 
Housing  Enterprises,  Ltd.,  a  holding  company  of  insurance 
firms  backed  by  a  government  guarantee  of  90  per  cent  of 
its  loans,  dropped  its  1947  building  plans  in  Ottawa,  To- 
ronto, and  Hamilton.  About  1,600  planned  units  will  not  be 
built.   HEL  said   it  would   call  for  tenders  this  week   on   a 


1,102-unit  project  in  Montreal.  If  bids  were  too  high,  this 
project  would  also  be  dropped.  The  reason:  Rising  costs  (up 
56  to  71  per  cent  since  1939)  made  it  impossible  to  build 
low-rental  units  at  prices  veterans  could  afford. 

Meanwhile,  industrial  and  commercial  construction  con- 
tinued to  increase  in  most  urban  centers  of  the  dominion. 
For  the  first  four  months  of  1947  compared  with  the  same 
period  of  1946,  it  was  up  $175,895  in  Windsor,  Ont.,  $580,- 
700  in  Winnipeg,  Man.,  and  $243,01  I  in  Edmonton,  Alta. 

— Newsweek,  May  26,    1947. 

Twilight  of  Insurance  Grows  Dimmer 

For  the  first  time  in  their  history,  life  insurance  companies 
made  less  than  3%  on  their  investments  in  1946.  So  the 
Institute  of  Life  Insurance  announced  last  week.  The  earn- 
ing rate  was  2.92%,  compared  with  3.07%  in  1945,  3.61% 
in  1940.  5.25%  in  1925.  The  decline,  said  the- Institute,  is 
the  reason  the  cost  of  life  insurance  has  increased  in  the 
last  15  years  despite  lower  death  rates  among  policyholders. 

— Time,  June  9,  1947. 

Mortgaging  the  Future 

Volume  of  consumer  credit  reached  a  new  U.  S.  peak  at 
the  end  of  April,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  reported. 
April's  increase  of  $207,000,000,  due  largely  to  heavier  in- 
stallment buying,  brought  the  total  to  $10,256,000,000.  That 
was  $149,000,000  above  the  previous  peak  in  1941,  more 
than  double  the  wartime  low  of  $4,835,000,000  in  February 
1944. 

— Time,  June  9,  1947. 

When  There's  So  Much  Money 
To  Be  Invested? 

The  farmland  price  picture  ...  is  far  from  bright.  Secre- 
tary Anderson  will  ask  banks,  insurance  companies,  and 
other  lenders  to  slow  down  the  inflation  in  land  values  by 
decreasing  the   size  of  their  loans. 

Farm  mortgages  are  averaging  61%  higher  today  than 
1940.  Unless  the  trend  is  reversed,  Anderson  fears,  the 
pattern  of  widespread  foreclosures  that  followed  the  first 
world  war  will  be  repeated. 

— Newsweek,  June  2,   1947. 

The  Typical  Price  System  Behavior 

Representative  Thomas  A.  Jenkins,  Republican  of  Ohio, 
said  today  that  when  Under-Secretary  of  State  Clayton 
returned  from  the  international  trade  conference  at  Geneva 
he  should  "stay  home  until  he  has  put  our  own  house  in 
order." 

Referring  to  reports  that  the  Geneva  conference  "is  in  a 
deadlock  because  Australia  refused  to  play  ball  until  the 
wool  situation  is  worked  out,"  Mr.  Jenkins'  statement  said: 

"...  Practically  all  wool  used  in  the  United  States  for 
the  past  two  years  has  been  imported  wool. 

"While  we  were  importing  foreign  wool,  we  were  piling 
up  in  our  storage  houses  all  the  wool  that  we  produced  in 
our  own  country  in  the  last  two  years.  The  American- 
produced  wool  now  stored  in  this  country  amounts  to  nearly 
$200,000,000.  The  Government  owns  this  wool  and  yet  we 
are  importing  all  we  use." 

—New  York  Times,   May   18,    1947. 
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The  Staggering  Cost  of  War 

Canadians  last  week  learned  what  the  second  world  war 
cost  them:  $20,255,865,996,  or  $1,688  per  capita.  Total  war 
cost  to  the  United  States  is  estimated  at  $300,000,000,000 
or  $2,323.94  per  capita. 

—Newsweek,  May  26,   1947. 

The  Juggling  Act 

A  definite  break  in  used  car  prices  is  indicated  for  this 
summer  or  early  fall.  A  recent  survey  showed  that  75  per 
cent  of  used  car  trading  in  the  past  few  months  has  been 
between  dealers,  while  in  some  cases  the  market  has  been 
as  high  as  90  per  cent  wholesale. 

— Iron  Age,  June  3,   1947. 

Blood  Money 

In  Memphis,  Tenn.,  last  week  the  Rev.  John  A.  Elliott, 
principal  of  Catholic  High  School,  reported  this  extracur- 
ricular activity  among  boy  students:  23  had  sold  blood  at 
$10  a  pint  to  get  spending  money  for  the  Cotton  Carnival. 

— Newsweek,  June  2,   1947. 

Communist  Expose! 

A  telephone  fitted  with  a  screen  which  enables  the  caller 
to  see  the  person  talking  at  the  other  end  has  been  con- 
structed by  I.  P.  Zakharov,  a  Leningrad  engineer. .  . . 

A  Moscow  radio  reporter  who  visited  the  inventor  in  his 
laboratory  and  talked  over  the  telephone  said  he  could 
easily  distinguish  on  the  screen  not  only  the  face  of  the 
inventor,  but  also  the  title  and  date  of  the  newspaper 
which  the  inventor  held  in  his  hand. 

—Nelson   (B.  C.)   Daily  News,  May  20,   1947. 

It's  the  Trend! 

Farmers  today  are  producing  20  percent  more  corn 
from  10  percent  fewer  acres  than  they  did  two  to  three 
decades  ago.  The  3-billion  bushel  corn  crops  of  the  past 
5  years  (1942-46)  are  a  half  billion  more  than  were  produced 
in  the  10-year  period  ending  in  1932.  And  these  crops  have 
been  produced  on   10  million  fewer  acres.  .  .  . 

One  of  the  most  important  results  of  bigger  yields  and 
greater  mechanization  of  corn  production  is  that  power  and 
labor  costs  are  much  less.  .  .  .  During  the  period  1920-28  it 
took  an  average  of  13.8  man-hours,  32.6  horse-hours,  and 
0.8  tractor-hours  to  produce  an  acre  of  corn — planting, 
cultivating  and  harvesting.  In  1944  it  required  only  6.4 
man-hours,  0.9  horse-hours,  and  4.7  tractor-hours. 

— Agricultural  Situation,   May    1947. 


Farms  are  being  mechanized  swiftly;  there  are  now 
2,422,000  tractors  in  operation,  compared  with  1,545,000 
prewar. 

— Newsweek,  June  2,   1947. 

•       •       • 

Despite  the  closing  of  many  war  industries,  consumption 
of  electric  power  has  risen  steadily  throughout  the  Midwest 
in  the  last  two  years.  .  .  . 

Reasons  for  the  increase  are  numerous.  But  among  the 
most  important  must  be  listed  the  steady  growth  of  power 


use  on  the  farms — for  pump  irrigation  systems,  for  the  home 
and  even  for  the  barns  and  machine  shops. 

The  experience  of  Nebraska  is  typical.  It  holds  additional 
interest  because  the  state  is  unique  in  the  fact  that  all  its 
power  production  facilities  are  publicly  owned.  During  1946 
the  state  used  1,200,000,000  kilowatt-hours  of  electricity. 
This  was  a  10  per  cent  increase  since  the  end  of  the  war. 
The  amount  was  five  times  what  was  consumed  in  1920. 

Even  so,  the  number  of  farms  in  the  state  still  without 
the  benefit  of  electricity  can  be  counted  in  the  thou- 
sands. 

—New  York  Times,  May   18,   1947. 

Aerial  Gas  Stations 

The  British  South  American  Airways  experimental  refuel- 
ing flights  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ended  successfully  at 
Heathrow  Airport  here  (London)  tonight  when  a  converted 
Lancaster  plane  finished  a  round  trip  to  Bermuda. 

In  both  directions  across  the  sea  the  plane,  piloted  by 
Air  Vice  Marshal  O.  C.  T.  Bennett,  was  refueled  by  a  tanker 
plane  in  midair  over  the  Azores. 

—Los  Angeles   Herald-Express,   May  31,    1947. 

The  High  Cost  of  Voting 

To  make  it  possible  for  572  servicemen  from  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  to  vote  in  last  week's  local  election,  the  city  govern- 
ment spent  $1,800  to  send  out  absentee  ballots.  Only  three 
servicemen  used  them.   Cost  per  vote:  $600. 

—Newsweek,  May  26,  1947. 

Flash! 

A  camera  with  a  speed  of  one-millionth  of  a  second 
which  produces  a  finished  photographic  projection  within  30 
seconds  after  the  picture  is  taken  has  been  developed  by 
GE.  It  is  not  portable,  but  has  been  designed  as  part  of 
equipment  for  testing  electric  power  apparatus  by  means 
of  electric  power  surges. 

— Iron  Age,  June  3,  1947. 

The  Spending  Spree  Is  Over 

The  lag  in  purchases  at  jewelry  stores  is  typical  of  what 
is  going  on  in  many  areas  of  the  so-called  'luxury'  trades. 
Another  example  of  this  is  the  trend  developing  in  the 
amusement  and  recreation  industry.  .  .  .  Cabarets  and  night 
clubs  were  one  of  the  first  areas  to  feel  the  decline  in  free 
spending  last  year.  These  establishments  enjoyed  their  peak 
business  in  the  first  quarter  of  1946.  After  that,  receipts 
[federal  excise  tax  collections]  showed  a  declining  trend  and 
by  the  last  quarter  of  1946  were  more  than  10  percent 
below  the  corresponding  period  in  1945. 

In  contrast,  receipts  from  general  admissions — which 
covers  movies,  theaters,  concerts,  and  sports  events— con- 
tinued to  run  well  ahead  of  the  previous  year  throughout 
1946.  To  some  extent  the  gain  represented  higher  charges 
rather  than  larger  attendance.  Movies  and  related  forms  of 
entertainment  cater  to  a  broad  cross  section  of  the  popula- 
tion and  are  a  less  sensitive  barometer  of  free  spending  than 
night  clubs. 

— Domestic   Commerce,    May    1947. 
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THE  CITIZEN'S  DUTY 


With  the  privilege  of  citizenship  in  this  Continent  go  certain  responsibilities.  The  most  im- 
portant is  that  of  guaranteeing  each  and  every  American  the  security  which  our  resources 
and  technological  development  have  made  possible.    Are  you  aware  of  your  duty  as  a  citizen? 


FROM  THE  day  that  voting  was 
first  established  as  a  means  of 
solving  our  national  problems,  po- 
litical and  business  organizations  inter- 
ested in  seeing  to  it  that  Americans 
voted  the  'right'  way — that  is  their 
way — have  dinned  into  America's  col- 
lective ear  the  concept  that  voting  is 
the  American  citizen's  first  and  para- 
mount duty.  Our  object  just  now  is 
not  to  argue  the  point  but  to  indicate 
that  the  real  duty  of  every  American 
is  to  establish  and  maintain  a  social 
system  that  will  best  serve  the  inter- 
ests of  all  Americans.  And  by  the 
term  'Americans'  we  mean  all  citizens 
of  the  North  American  Continent. 

If  the  majority  of  Americans  still 
feel  sure  that  a  cure  for  our  national 
aches  and  pains  lies  in  political  action, 
then  all  we  have  to  say  is:  "Keep  on 
voting  until  the  continued  presence  of 
those  pains  convinces  you  that  some 
other  cure  must  be  tried."  However, 
even  though  you  may  still  be  a  con- 
firmed voter,  you  must  agree  that  a 
citizen's  duty  is  to  keep  himself  in- 
formed as  to  the  nature  of  our  social 
ailments  and  their  cause. 

All  through  the  history  of  mankind 
we  read  of  plans  for  the  improvement 
of  living  conditions  and  of  the  methods 
by  means  of  which  mankind  has  gained 
its  livelihood.  Man's  early  endeavors 
were  individualistic  in  character  as  he 
was  concerned  only  with  himself  in 
the  struggle  for  existence.  During  many 
centuries  while  the  frontiers  of  man's 
activities  were  boundless  and  his  in- 
dividual freedom  was  not  restricted, 
he  planned  only  for  the  security  of  the 
individual. 

With  the  passing  of  time,  his  front- 
iers became  more  and  more  restricted 
until,  today,  his  freedom  of  action  is 
restricted  to  the  point  of  regimenta- 
tion. In  order  to  claim  ownership  to 
any  useful  asset  or  instrument,  he  must 
conform  to  all  the  requirements  that 
his  fellow  citizens  have  imposed  upon 
him.  With  all  of  this  he  is  in  general 


agreement,  as  it  has  come  into  being 
and  has  been  planned  for  his  benefit 
by  the  action  of  the  majority. 

Yet  today  we  hear  such  phrases  as 
'individual  initiative,'  'free  enterprise,' 
'our  way  of  life'  and  others  equally 
inane,  all  of  which  are  outmoded  and 
dead  dodos  of  the  past.  'Our  way  of 
life,'  for  instance,  would  indicate  a 
specific  form  of  behavior,  in  regard 
to  our  national  life,  distinct  from  the 
national  behavior  of  other  nations. 

MINORITY  GROUPS 

However,  the  history  of  our  national 
behavior,  since  the  Boston  Tea  Party, 
includes  our  war  of  aggression  upon 
the  Indians,  the  introduction  of  slavery, 
the  Civil  War  and  the  impoverishment 
of  the  South  which  followed,  the  ex- 
ploitation of  our  natural  resources  by 
private  corporations  for  their  own 
profit,  concentration  of  economic 
wealth  and  power,  racial  discrimina- 
tion, and  poverty  and  scarcity  amidst 
abundance.  Not  a  beautiful  picture  of 
a  'way  of  life,'  is  it?  Yet,  this  consti- 
tutes a  large  portion  of  our  national 
history. 

Those  agencies  which  use  these 
specious  phrases  do  so  in  the  full  real- 
ization that  the  majority  of  citizens 
have  been  misinformed  to  the  degree 
that  they  will  fight  to  the  death  to 
uphold  and  maintain  the  principles 
supposedly  inherent  in  such  flowery 
slogans.  These  phrases  are  slogans  or- 
iginated, maintained  and  used  by  the 
proponents  and  advocates  of  the  pres- 
ent haphazard,  unplanned  economy  for 
the  express  purpose  of  deceiving  the 
majority  of  citizens.  What,  then,  can 
be  done  to  enlighten  this  majority  and 
arouse  it  from  the  apathy  and  indiffer- 
ence into  which  it  has  drifted? 

There  have  been,  in  the  past  fifty 
years,  innumerable  organizations  origi- 
nated for  the  purpose  of  calling  the 
attention  of  our  citizens  to  our  econ- 
omic and  industrial  problems.  Each  of 
these  —  Knights     of     Labor,     Socialist 


groups,  labor  organizations,  coopera- 
tive societies  and  farmer-labor  politi- 
cal parties — drew  the  attention  of  mi- 
norities only. 

Communism — the  great,  big,  bad 
wolf  and  mythical  destroyer  of  all  that 
is  good  and  holy  —  is  the  greatest 
worry  of  the  financial  dictators  and 
their  political  henchmen  of  today.  The 
fact  that  communism  proposes  to  use 
the  same  medium  of  exchange,  money, 
places  it  in  the  same  category  as  all 
other  political  approaches  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  major  Continental  problem 
of  distribution  and,  therefore,  automa- 
tically rules  it  out  as  a  successful 
method  of  operating  our  highly  me- 
chanized society. 

It  is  possible  that  the  membership 
of  the  communist  party  is  composed 
of  many  former  democrats  and  re- 
publicans who  have  become  dissatis- 
fied and  disgusted  with  the  proposals 
and  subversive  methods  of  their  for- 
mer bedfellows,  and  give  credence  to 
any  proposals  that  suggest  a  change, 
regardless  of  the  source.  It  is,  how- 
ever, evident  that  there  is  no  funda- 
mental change  advocated  by  the  com- 
munist party  in  the  method  of  distri- 
bution of  the  Continental  abundance, 
since  no  mention  is  ever  made  of  a 
substitute  for  money,  the  bottleneck  of 
Price  System  operation. 

It  seems  quite  obvious  that  the  ma- 
jority of  our  citizens  will,  as  economic 
conditions  become  more  intolerable, 
try  yet  another  political  palliative 
rather  than  consider  the  only  alterna- 
tive yet  proposed  in  approaching  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  distribu- 
tion. There  is  no  reason  to  expect  that 
the  majority  will  suddenly  become 
aroused  sufficiently  to  take  concerted 
action  that  would  result  in  more  bene- 
fits to  all.  Before  such  results  could  be 
obtained  it  is  necessary  to  have  the 
majority  informed  upon  the  nature  of 
the  problem  and  a  basis  upon  which 
all  can  agree  with  reference  to  the 
objective  and  method  of  achievement. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this,  the  in- 
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dividual  must  voluntarily  remove  all 
former  precepts  and  prejudices  from 
his  mind  and  approach  our  national 
problems  with  the  scientific  attitude — 
that  is,  with  open-minded  investiga- 
tion. From  observation  of  the  attitude 
and  behavior  of  the  majority  of  our 
citizens,  this  is  a  good  deal  to  expect 
but,  nevertheless,  if  we  are  to  install 
a  scientific  design  for  the  distribution 
of  abundance,  the  citizen  must  accept 
his  share  of  responsibility  in  achieving 
that  goal. 

There  is,  at  the  present  time,  a  maxi- 
mum of  planning  only  in  those  institu- 
tions which  are  concerned  with  the 
making  of  profit,  for  the  protection  of 
private  property,  for  the  advancement 
of  scientific  investigation  and  for  the 
promotion  of  foreign  markets.  All  of 
this  planning  is  done  with  a  minimum 
of  individual  workers  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  owners  of  these  institutions. 
There  is  a  minimum  of  planning  in 
those  institutions  ostensibly  intended 
to  promote  the  general  welfare  of  the 
majority  of  citizens;  and  what  little 
there  is,  for  the  most  part,  is  done  by 
a  group  of  individuals  whose  only  in- 
terest is  in  the  salary  or  remuneration 
they  receive. 

Those  who  protest  a  planned  econ- 
omy, as  compared  to  the  present  un- 
planned economy,  are  not,  by  any 
stretch  of  the  imagination,  being  con- 
sistent. They  plan  every  detail  of  their 
profit-making  schemes  but  declare 
planning  would  not  be  successful  if 
done  for  the  general  welfare  of  all 
citizens.  Where  is  there  a  businessman 
who  does  not  plan  in  order  to  increase 
the  profits  of  his  business?  What  does 
the  farmer  do  but  plan,  all  during  his 
life,  against  his  natural  enemies — 
drought,  insects,  low  prices  and  debt? 
Without  the  careful  planning  of  the 
housewife,  the  children  would  suffer 
want  and  neglect.  Should  our  scientists, 
engineers  and  inventors  stop  planning, 
progress  would  cease  and,  as  the  pop- 
ulation increased,  the  general  stand- 
ard of  living  would  fall. 

Why,  then,  should  any  citizen  or 
group  of  citizens  declare  that  a  scien- 
tifically-planned social  order  would  not 
be  efficient  and  assure  the  greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  number  when 
they,  themselves,  constantly  plan  for 
their  own  advancement?  Such  a  social 
order  would  have  as  its  objective  the 
constant  flow,  to  all  citizens  from  birth 
to  death,  of  the  maximum  amount  of 
production  possible,  achieved  with  the 
minimum  amount  of  human  labor.  It 
would    provide    opportunity    to    serve 


according  to  the  individual's  capacity 
and  would  remove  forever  the  social 
stigma  of  charity. 

This  is  the  ideal  for  which  mankind 
has  been  striving  down  through  the 
centuries  and  which  is  now  within 
reach.  Will  the  majority  of  citizens  of 
this  Continental  Area  accept  their  re- 
sponsibility as  citizens  by  availing 
themselves  of  this  historic  opportu- 
nity? Will  they  first  inform  themselves 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  social  trends 
on  this  Continent,  and  then  inform 
their  friends?  Or  will  they  continue  to 
blindly  follow  the  blind  political  lead- 
ers of  the  blind?  There  is  no  crystal 
ball  into  which  we  can  gaze  and  thus 
determine  the  course  of  mass  behavior. 
All  that  can  be  done  is  to  study  the 
trends  and  then  determine  the  most 
probable  course  of  human  society  on 
this  Continent. 

Technocracy  Inc.  has  established 
study  classes  in  Section  Headquarters, 
schools  and  homes  throughout  the 
Continent  where  North  Americans 
may  have  the  opportunity  of  studying 
the  causes  of  the  major  problems  con- 
fronting the  citizens  of  this  Continent. 
Yet,  apparently,  this  is  not  enough  to 
enlist  the  attention  of  the  majority. 
Most  of  us  still  hope  that  security  will 
result  from  the  application  of  some 
magic  formula. 

TECHNOCRACY'S  PURPOSE 

The  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  majority  leads  those  who  are  in- 
formed to  the  conclusion  that  security 
will  be  established  only  when  the  pres- 
ent Price  System  operations  have 
ceased  to  function  to  the  point  of 
chaos,  thus  forcing  the  installation  of 
a  functional  society.  Then  will  the  need 
for  designed  direction  become  appar- 
ent and  those  uninformed  citizens  will 
realize  their  incompetence  to  aid  in 
directing  the  arrival  of  the  economy 
of  abundance  which  is  the  birthright 
of  every  citizen  of  this  Continent. 

The  informed  group,  who  realized 
before  it  was  too  late  that  eventually 
the  time  would  arrive  when  the  Price 
System  on  the  North  American  Con- 
tinent could  no  longer  function,  are 
the  ones  who  will  provide  that  de- 
signed direction.  The  transition  to  an 
economy  of  abundance  must  be  ac- 
complished with  a  minimum  of  con- 
fusion if  we  are  to  survive  a  situation 
unparalleled  in  human  history.  There 
will  be  no  political  direction  available 
for  the  very  good  reason  that  no  solu- 
tion  is   possible   under  a   political   sys- 


tem. When  the  majority  of  North 
Americans  no  longer  have  anything  to 
sell,  or  no  longer  have  anything  with 
which  to  buy,  the  political  solution  is 
no  longer  applicable. 

No  citizen  of  this  Continent  can 
afford  to  hesitate  in  informing  him- 
self and  his  fellow  citizens  as  to  the 
nature  of  our  social  /trends,  when  life 
itself  is  dependent  upon  the  solution 
of  this  major  problem  of  distribution. 
Yet  there  is  no  available  source  of 
knowledge  on  the  subject  in  any  pub- 
lic school  or  university.  Only  in  the 
study  classes  of  Technocracy  Inc.  can 
our  citizens  receive  the  necessary  in- 
formation which  will  enable  them  to 
act  intelligently  when  the  crisis  arrives 
and  thus  fulfill  their  duties  as  citizens. 

This  is  the  purpose  of  Technocracy 
Inc. — to  create  an  informed,  self-dis- 
ciplined body  of  North  American  citi- 
zens capable  of  united,  intelligent  ac- 
tion when  the  march  of  events  forces 
the  installation  of  an  economy  of 
abundance,  using  the  energy  cost  sys- 
tem as  a  basis  of  distribution.  This  will 
guarantee  a  standard  of  living  to  all 
citizens  great  enough  to  satisfy  the 
needs  and  desires  of  any  individual. 
What  more  can  the  citizen  ask? 

If  scientific  and  efficient  distribu- 
tion is  necessary  and  is  the  objective 
which  all  citizens  must  strive  to  attain, 
then  it  is  the  duty  of  every  individual 
to  lend  assistance  by  offering  his  serv- 
ices in  whatever  capacity  he  is  best 
able,  or  is  willing  to  be  trained,  to 
serve.  In  this  way  the  responsibility 
will  not  rest  too  heavily  on  the  few. 

Let  us  remember  that,  despite  the 
sneers  of  the  scoffers,  a  carefully 
planned,  scientific  social  design  is  the 
only  means  by  which  the  citizens  of 
the  North  American  Continent  can 
realize  the  potentially  high  standard 
of  living  which,  because  of  the  tre- 
mendous deposits  of  all  kinds  of  natu- 
ral resources  to  be  found  on  this  Con- 
tinent, is  the  heritage  and  the  birth- 
right of  every  American  citizen.  With 
the  privilege  that  goes  with  citizen- 
ship in  this  Continent  goes  certain 
responsibilities  and  the  most  important 
is  that  of  guaranteeing  to  every  Amer- 
ican his  share  in  the  potential  abund- 
ance our  resources  and  technological 
development  make  possible.  Careful 
study  and  analysis  of  our  social  trends 
will  prepare  you  to  take  an  intelligent 
part  in  the  arrival  of  the  New  America 
of  abundance  and  security  and  thus 
fulfill  your  duty  as  a   citizen. 

— John  R.  Roberts. 
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The  Passing  of  Human  Toi 


Throughout  past  ages  man  was  condemned  to  drudgery  in  order  that  he  might  realize  his 
urge  to  live  and  reproduce  his  kind.  But  in  the  society  of  the  future  man's  toil  will  be  of  little  use. 
Can  you  not  recognize  that  your  importance  to  society  is  as  a  consumer  and  not  as  a  toiler? 


A  CCORDING  to  scientific  analysis, 
g\  through  archeology  and  anthro- 
#  %  pology,  man  appeared  on  the 
earth  about  two  million  years  ago.  His 
first  and  greatest  urge  over  this  long 
period  of  time  has  been  to  live;  his 
second  urge  has  been  to  reproduce 
his  kind;  and  his  third,  to  gain  im- 
portance in  the  society  in  which  he 
lived.  Human  toil  throughout  all  these 
ages  has  been  the  major  factor  in  his 
attempt  to  accomplish  his  realization  of 
these  urges.  It  is,  therefore,  interesting 
to  follow  his  progress  from  that  early 
beginning,  step  by  step  to  the  present 
day,  keeping  always  in  mind  the  rela- 
tionship of  human  toil  to  the  means 
by  which  he  lived,  reproduced  his  kind 
and  succeeded  in  becoming  important 
in  society. 

Human  toil  began  when  man's  knowl- 
edge was  nil — that  is  to  say,  before  he 
gained  any  experience  and  when  his 
actions  were  entirely  motivated  by  in- 
stinct. The  air  he  breathed  was  abund- 
ant, but  water  and  especially  food 
became  his  immediate  concern.  In 
this  quest  his  competition  was  keen. 
Many  other  animals  had  preceded 
him,  and  being  wary  from  experience 
and  cunning  by  nature  they  kept  him 
constantly  at  a  disadvantage.  His  sense 
of  sight,  smell  and  hearing  were  far 
less  pronounced  than  many  of  them. 
His  speed  of  foot  and  strength  in  com- 
bat hardly  approached  the  speed  and 
strength  of  these  competitors.  They 
invariably  beat  him  to  the  kill.  Man, 
himself,  was  a  source  of  food  supply  for 
the  Carnivora.  Always,  he  was  forced 
by  these  very  circumstances  to  toil  for 
his  very  life  and  for  every  meal  he 
secured. 


MAN'S  ADVANTAGE 

But  man  had  originated  with  a  much 
larger  brain  than  any  other  animal. 
This  fact  eventually  assisted  him  greatly 
in  overcoming  his  disadvantages,  and 
by  virtue  of  it,  accompanied  by  a  maxi- 


mum of  physical  effort,  he  was  able  to 
survive  this  prehistoric  period — gain- 
ing experience  and  sufficient  dexterity 
as  he  went  along  to  more  than  hold  his 
own.  He  eventually  accomplished  more 
than  that — he  pushed  other  animals  far 
into  the  background  in  the  dynamic 
equilibrium  of  the  earth's  food  supply. 
He  had,  through  much  human  effort, 
partially  realized  his  first  and  greatest 
urge. 

Running  parallel  with  this  success, 
he  had  assisted  his  second  urge — the 
reproduction  of  his  kind.  As  the  ani- 
mal hazard  was  overcome,  human  popu- 
lation gradually  increased  and  family 
life  began.  Families,  in  turn,  grew  into 
clans  and  still  later  into  tribes.  As  they 
acquired  more  knowledge  from  the  in- 
creased experience  of  numbers,  they 
learned  in  some  way  the  use  of  fire, 
how  to  till  the  soil  and  how  to  domes- 
ticate animals.  As  these  new  found 
processes  of  living  were  realized  and 
as  the  population  again  gradually  in- 
creased thereby,  the  desire  for  still 
more  abundant  living  accompanied 
them.  Cities  began  to  appear  and 
man's  third  important  urge  followed 
in  continuity.  He  wanted  to  be  im- 
portant in  this  new  and  more  complex 
society.  His  desire  to  excel  in  those 
aspects  of  life  which  best  fit  his  indi- 
vidual nature  became  well  defined. 
Man  versus  man  automatically  came 
into  being,  and  the  most  desired  goal 
in  that  competition  was  the  largest  ac- 
cumulation of  physical  goods.  With 
that  accumulation  he  could  gain  power 
over  his  fellows,  and  thereby  sit  on  a 
pinnacle  of  prestige. 

But  the  accumulation  of  physical 
goods  required  still  more  toil.  That  was 
the  method  by  which  they  were  pro- 
duced. As  his  desires  increased  for 
this  advantage,  it  became  physically 
impossible  to  produce,  by  his  own 
effort,  sufficient  to  satisfy  him.  He 
then  concocted  wars  for  the  express 
purpose  of  acquiring  servants  and  even 
slaves   to   assist   him.     Later   on,   cities 


enslaved  cities,  great  nations  took 
weaker  nations  into  bondage,  and  in 
both  cases  forced  the  captive  popula- 
tions to  toil  in  the  fields  and  assist  in 
the  construction  of  still  more  massive 
civilizations.  Many  of  the  palaces  of 
kings  and  priests  were  built  with  the 
use  of  this  slave  labor.  The  pyramids  of 
Egypt  and  many  other  edifices  of  like 
proportion  throughout  the  world  still 
stand  as  mute  evidence  of  the  utiliza- 
tion of  human  toil. 

THE  'VIRTUE'  OF  TOIL 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  passing 
that  the  importance  of  toil  became  so 
great  that  it  could  even  be  enforced 
on  the  masses  in  relationship  to  reward 
and  punishment  after  death.  Had  not 
God  said  to  Adam,  for  the  benefit  of 
him  and  posterity:  "In  the  sweat  of 
thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread  all  the 
days  of  thy  life?"  The  concept  fol- 
lowed that  human  beings  who  toil,  and 
toil  some  more,  will  surely  go  to 
'heaven,'  but  that  human  beings  who 
are  'lazy'  and  therefore  fail  to  toil, 
and  toil  some  more,  will  just  as  surely 
go  to  'hell.'  Peculiar  as  it  may  seem, 
this  concept  of  the  'virtue'  of  human 
toil  has  accompanied  man  down  to  the 
present  day. 

But  the  importance  of  toil  from  the 
viewpoint  of  barter  and  exchange  is 
most  significant.  When  man  first  found 
the  barter  of  goods  and  services  nec- 
essary to  the  accomplishment  of  his 
urges,  he  simultaneously  visualized  the 
barter  of  human  toil.  Slaves  were  not 
only  exchanged  for  goods  by  the  jun- 
gle chieftains  to  traders  of  the  north, 
but  were  bartered  by  those  traders 
again  and  again  on  the  auction  blocks 
of  Europe  and  later  on  even  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  Contempo- 
rary history  is  replete  with  this  sort  of 
slave  traffic  at  one  time  or  another. 

Chattel  slavery,  however,  is  only  a 
minor  part  of  this  picture.  Individuals 
within  the  more  progressive  societies 
traded  their  labor  for  goods  and  other 
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services  as  a  regular  part  of  their  daily 
living,  and  the  farther  society  pro- 
gressed in  the  barter  system  the  more 
important  this  labor  became.  The  peo- 
ple of  England,  for  instance,  even  went 
so  far  as  to  force  their  children  into 
narrow  crevices  to  extract  precious 
metals  where  the  veins  were  too  nar- 
row for  access  to  the  grown-ups. 

It  wasn't  until  the  barter  system  had 
grown  into  sufficient  complexity  to  re- 
quire the  use  of  debt  tokens,  and  when 
a  Price  System  of  operation  subse- 
quently appeared  thereby,  that  the 
word  'labor'  was  really  significant  in 
substitution  for  the  word  'toil.'  In 
this  newer  operation,  both  of  its  use 
and  of  its  sale,  the  procedure  re- 
mained for  the  most  part  almost  iden- 
tical. What  little  change  occurred 
amounted  to  a  concept  of  protection 
for  the  laborer.  He  could  then  set  a 
'price'   on   his   individual   effort. 

As  the  complexity  of  the  Price  Sys- 
tem increased  by  its  tendency  toward 
manipulation,  labor  automatically  be- 
came further  involved.  When  labor  was 
in  demand  the  'price'  of  labor  went  up. 


When  labor  was  plentiful  in  relation- 
ship to  the  demand,  the  'price'  of 
labor  fell.  As  this  manipulation  fur- 
ther increased,  the  oscillations  in  these 
relationships  grew  in  proportion,  and 
usually  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  la- 
borer. Labor  was  then  forced  to  or- 
ganize for  its  collective  protection, 
and,  though  spasmodic  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, it  did  help  slightly  to  give  more 
human  beings  a  little  better  advantage 
and  added  somewhat  to  the  realiza- 
tion of  their  urges. 

But  science  has  brought  reality  to 
the  'art'  of  human  physical  endeavor 
within  the  last  three  hundred  years.  It 
has  given  a  concrete  meaning  to  this 
thing  called  'toil,'  or  labor,'  in  its 
definition  of  work.  Work  is  defined  as 
the  movement  of  matter  in  terms  of 
foot  pounds.  Merely  moving  a  chair 
or  a  table  from  one  place  to  another 
signifies  that  work  has  been  done.  The 
amount  of  work  done  in  this  case,  as 
in  all  others,  can  be  measured  accu- 
rately by  determining  the  weight  of 
the  object  times  the  distance  it  was 
moved.    Say,    for    example,    that    the 


table  weighed  twenty-five  pounds  and 
was  lifted  one  foot.  Twenty-five  foot 
pounds  of  work  would  have  been  done. 

So  naturally,  when  human  beings  of 
the  past  toiled  or  labored,  and  inci- 
dentally when  they  are  doing  it  today, 
they  were  then  and  are  now  merely 
performing  work.  Man  in  this  respect 
is,  therefore,  an  engine.  He  takes  in 
fuel  in  the  form  of  food,  which  we  all 
recognize  now  as  an  energy  resource, 
and  through  the  process  of  metabol- 
ism within  the  body  converts  some  of 
that  energy  into  muscles  with  which  he 
does  work.  The  process  simply  involves 
the  taking  in  of  carbon  and  oxygen, 
etc.,  and  the  giving  off  of  carbon- 
dioxide  and  waste  materials  just  like 
any  other  energy  consuming  device. 

And  thus  in  the  past,  man  has  been 
an  engine  in  his  performance  of  toil. 
So  likewise  the  work  done  by  this  type 
of  engine  has,  it  is  plain  to  see,  con- 
tributed greatly  to  man's  living  down 
through  the  past  ages.  But  the  con- 
cept of  'virtue'  connected  with  it 
quickly  fades  away  in  the  face  of  the 
fact  that  man   in  the  past  either  per- 


— Weirton  Steel  Co.  photo. 


Every  32  seconds  a  750-foot  coil 
of  hot  strip  weighing  approximately 
6500  pounds  comes  off  the  reels  of 
the  new  66"  hot  strip  mill  at  the 
Weirton  Steel  Co.,  (Weirton,  W. 
Va.)  increasing  production  50% 
over  the  48"  mill  which  it  replaced. 
From  slab  to  coil  is  only  a  matter 
of  90  seconds,  with  three  slabs  rac- 
ing through  the  giant  mill  at  one 
time.  The  slabs  average  over  3  tons 
each. 

More  than  5000  cu.  yds.  of  con- 
crete were  poured  in  the  building 
of  this  new  steel  mill — enough  for 
the  foundation  of  a  20-story  build- 
ing— and  more  than  15,000  cu.  yds. 
of  earth  were  excavated. 

Change  over  from  the  48"  mill 
to  the  new  66"  was  made  in  record 
time.  Sixteen  days  after  the  last 
coil  of  hot  strip  steel  was  reeled  off 
the  old  mill  the  new  66"  mill  was 
in  full  production. 

And  so  the  trend  toward  greater 
production,  with  less  man-hours 
rolls  rapidly  on. 
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formed  work  with  that  human  engine, 
or,  of  necessity,  died  of  starvation. 
And  human  toil,  as  such,  must  also  pass 
away  with  the  concept  of  its  'virtue.' 
For  even  though  the  human  engine 
has  contributed  greatly  to  man's  liv- 
ing up  to  the  present  time,  and 
though  it  is  really  efficient  in  the  re- 
lationship of  its  intake  of  fuel  to  its 
output  of  work  done,  as  compared 
with  many  other  engines  now  in  use, 
its  quantity  of  intake  and  output  in 
proportion  to  other  engines  is  negli- 
gible. 

HUMANS  vs.  BULLDOZERS 

Let  us  consider  one  example  at  this 
time  for  clarification.  According  to  re- 
ports from  China  during  World  War 
II,  a  new  highway  became  necessary 
for  the  transportation  of  supplies  after 
the  Japs  had  cut  off  the  Burma  Road. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Chi- 
nese laborers  started  construction  on 
one  end,  and  relatively  few  American 
bulldozers  began  on  the  other. 

When  the  road  was  completed  the 
Chinese  laborers  were  barely  out  of 
China  on  the  east  end  when  they  were 
met  by  the  American  bulldozers  going 
in  from  India  on  the  west.  In  this  re- 
lationship, the  intake  of  fuel  and  the 
output  of  work  done  by  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  laborers  versus  a 
relatively  few  bulldozers  is  obvious. 
And  because  of  this  differential,  the 
trend  today  is  for  a  greater  capacity 
of  energy  intake  and  power  output  of 
more  efficient  engines.  In  such  a  trend 
the  human  engine  must  of  necessity 
take  a  back  seat  in  the  production  and 
distribution  of  the  goods  and  services 
by  which   man  lives. 

There  is,  however,  another  impor- 
tant angle  to  this  question  which  must 
be  made  clear.  The  picture  of  the  Chi- 
nese laborers  must  of  necessity  linger 
for  quite  some  time  in  China,  and  of 
course  in  many  other  countries  of  the 
world.  The  assistance  of  such  energy 
consuming  devices  as  the  bulldozer  is 
an  impossibility  at  the  present  time  in 
many  of  these  places.  Such  engines 
are  just  non-existent  there.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  parts  of  the  world 
are  making  much  more  progress  along 
technological  lines.  But  no  matter  what 
the  desired  help  for  the  human  en- 
gine might  be,  the  results  will  always 
be  dependent  on  two  major  factors; 
first,  the  natural  resources  contained 
within  the  land  area  in  question,  and 
second,  the  relative  size  of  that  land 
area's  population. 


Let  us  consider  the  first  factor  for 
a  moment.  The  resources  which  at  the 
present  time  at  least,  could  materially 
affect  the  living  of  man  on  any  land 
area,  would  be  the  following:  the  natu- 
ral fossil  fuels  contained  in  the  earth's 
crust,  comprising  coal,  oil,  and  natural 
gas,  and  the  potential  power  of  run- 
ning water — these  as  energy  resources. 

Then,  the  industrial  metals — such  as 
iron,  copper,  tin,  lead,  zinc,  etc.,  which 
metals  are  necessary  for  general  con- 
struction, and  for  the  building  and 
maintenance  of  machinery — must  be 
there  in  quantity.  The  last  geological 
surveys  indicate  that  such  countries  as 
China,  India,  Africa  and  most  of  South 
America  are  devoid  of  any  material 
amount  of  these  resources.  Russia, 
Manchuria  and  parts  of  Western  Eu- 
rope are  somewhat  better  off  in  this 
regard.  On  the  other  hand,  the  North 
American  Continent  shows  by  these 
same  surveys  to  possess  more  than 
50%,  or  the  lion's  share  of  these  en- 
ergy and   mineral  supplies. 

The  second  vital  factor  mentioned  is 
just  as  far  off  balance  as  the  first.  This 
Continent  of  North  America,  compris- 
ing 19%  of  the  earth's  land  area,  has 
only  9%  of  the  world's  population. 
Thus  the  other  91%  is  spread  gener- 
ally over  congested  areas  possessed 
with  thinly  scattered  resources. 

These  two  fundamentals  have  a 
unique  bearing  on  the  operation  of 
the  world's  energy  intake  and  its  out- 
put of  work  done,  and,  therefore,  on 
the  extent  to  which  man  could  pos- 
sibly  realize  the   benefit   of  his   urges. 

SUMMARY  OF  CONDITIONS 

Let  us  then  recapitulate  this  informa- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  emphasis.  The 
world  at  large,  principally  because  of 
the  lack  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  re- 
sources, is  still  confined  to  the  prob- 
lem of  human  toil  by  the  operation  of 
the  human  engine.  Likewise,  these 
countries  of  the  world  are,  with  few 
exceptions,  over-populated  to  the  ex- 
tent that  they  are  far  from  self  suffi- 
cient. China  and  India,  with  vast  pop- 
ulations and  with  few  natural  resources, 
are  destined  to  a  condition  of  scarcity, 
poverty  and  even  death  by  starvation. 

Other  countries  of  the  world  are  pro- 
portionately dependent  on  the  human 
engine  and  a  condition  of  scarcity. 
Russia's  population  is  small  in  compari- 
son to  its  massive  land  area,  but  the 
greater  portion  of  its  natural  resources 


is  still  undeveloped.  Russia  has  set  a 
goal  for  a  population  of  some  400,- 
000,000  people — probably  to  employ 
additional  human  engines  in  her  re- 
source development.  Western  Europe 
with  a  fair  amount  of  natural  resources 
has  in  turn  a  congested  population. 
Western  Europe  is  confined  to  the  use 
of    the    human    engine    and    scarcity. 

England,  of  course,  has  a  problem  all 
of  her  own.  England  has  a  population 
of  some  47  million  people;  her  mineral 
deposits  are  depleted;  the  rate  of  her 
coal  production  is  decreasing  rapidly; 
her  ability  to  continue  to  exploit  an 
over-exploited  world  is  at  an  end;  and 
her  land  area  is  too  small  to  even 
think  of  gainfully  employing  her  popu- 
lation on  farms.  England  must  find 
'living  space'  in  her  colonies  for  her 
36  million  excess  population.  This 
movement  has  already  started  to  pre- 
vent mass  starvation. 


MUST  SOLVE  OWN  PROBLEMS 

Now  the  question  might  arise  be- 
fore we  proceed  further:  "Should 
America  attempt  to  feed  and  clothe 
the  six  hundred  million  excess  popula- 
tion of  the  world?"  Let  us  call  atten- 
tion to  the  dynamic  equilibrium  of 
animals  and  see  if  we  could  solve  any 
problems  by  such  an  attempt.  If  we 
were  to  place  a  pair  of  rabbits  in  an 
enclosed  grassy  field,  wherein  they 
could  not  escape,  and  to  which  no 
other  animals  had  access,  the  rabbit 
population  would  begin  to  increase 
and  thus  continue  at  a  compound  in- 
terest rate  as  long  as  there  was  suffi- 
cient grass  to  warrant  it. 

When  such  increase  had  reached  a 
condition  where  there  was  just  enough 
grass  to  feed  the  rabbit  population, 
they  would  begin  to  die  off  as  fast  as 
they  were  born  and  the  population 
would  have  automatically  leveled  off. 
Now  let  us  assume  that  we  were  to 
throw  into  the  field,  and  continue  to 
do  so,  some  sort  of  additional  food  for 
rabbits,  such  as  hay  for  example.  What 
would  be  the  natural  consequence  of 
such  procedure?  That  is  correct,  the 
rabbit  population  would  again  begin 
to  expand. 

Let's  apply  this  procedure  to  the 
feeding  and  clothing  of  the  excess 
world  population.  If  we  North  Ameri- 
cans attempt  such  an  asinine  blunder 
we  can  only  expect  an  increase  in  the 
world  population,  thus  magnifying  our 

(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  18) 
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Howard  Scott 
to  Speak  on 
West  Coast 


FOR  the  first  time  in  many  years, 
residents  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  in 
the  Seattle-Vancouver  (B.  C.)  area, 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  hear  the 
Director-in-Chief  of  Technocracy  Inc. 

During  the  past  five  years,  the  world 
has  gone  through  terrifying  times  and 
has  undergone  gigantic  changes  in  its 
industrial  and  social  pattern. 

In  his  lectures  in  both  Seattle  and 
Vancouver  (see  notices  for  time,  place 
and  date),  Mr.  Scott  will  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  public  the  implications 
of  these  sweeping  changes  and  their 
effect  on  the  present  and  the  future  of 
this  Continent. 

The  Director-in-Chief  recently  chal- 
lenged North  Americans  to  recognize 
their  responsibilities  in  securing  the 
future  of  this  Continent  when  he 
stated: 

"Technocracy  asks  the  question: 
When  are  the  people  of  North  Amer- 
ica going  to  get  to  the  job,  not  of 
stopping  an  expansion  which  has  al- 
ready occurred  thousands  of  miles  off 
this  Continent,  but  of  doing  the  job 
that  our  own  social  security  demands- — 
the  job  of  the  expansive  consolidation 
of  the  New  America?" 

In  conjunction  with  the  visit  of  the 
Director-in-Chief  to  the  West,  Sections 
of  Technocracy  all  along  the  Coast  are 
arranging  meetings  with  Authorized 
Speakers  of  the  Organization  from  va- 
rious Areas.  On  the  opposite  page  is 
a  partial  schedule  of  the  meetings. 
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Date 

Time 

Place 

Speaker 

June 

26 

8:00 

p.m. 

Bakersfield,  Calif 

Sam  Gruber 

June 

26 

8:00 

p.m. 

Sacramento,  Calif. 

Elverda  Carnahan 

June 

27 

8:00 

p.m. 

Medford,  Oregon 

Burton  Bogardus 

June 

27 

8:00 

p.m. 

Grants  Pass,  Oregon 

Ailsa  Deal 

June 

28 

8:00 

p.m. 

Portland,  Oregon 

Claude  Heck 

June 

29 

8:00 

p.m. 

SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON 

HOWARD  SCOTT 

July 

2 

8:00 

p.m. 

VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 

HOWARD  SCOTT 

July 

7 

8:00 

p.m. 

Bellingham,  Washington 

Reo  McCaslin 

July 

7 

8:00 

p.m. 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Claude  Heck 

July 

8 

8:00 

p.m. 

Seattle,  Washington 

Reo  McCaslin 

July 

9 

8:00 

p.m. 

Tacoma,  Washington 

Reo  McCaslin 

July 

10 

8:00 

p.m. 

Portland,  Oregon 

Reo  McCaslin 

'Operation  Columbia'  of  Technocracy's  Gray  Fleet  Motorcade  will  include  demonstrations  in  Seattle  and  Van- 
couver in  conjunction  with  the  Howard  Scott  meetings.  Part  of  the  Sound  Fleet  in  the  Los  Angeles  Area  is  shown  in 
the  photo  below. — Techphoto. 
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The  Passing  of  Human  Toi 


(CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE   15) 

problem  with  an  acceleration  in  an 
eternal  round  of  the  same  asininity. 
The  situation  is  obvious.  No,  the  world 
will  have  to  solve  its  own  problems  of 
human  toil  and  scarcity  and  America 
in  turn  will  have  to  settle  down  to  its 
own  internal  problem. 

We  North  Americans  do  have  a 
Nor+h  American  problem,  and,  inci- 
dentally, it  is  not  one  of  human  toil 
and  scarcity.  North  America  now 
stands  aloof  and  alone  in  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  vital  problems  of 
all  time.  Considering  the  fact  that  this 
Continent  does  contain  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  earth's  natural  resources 
and  only  about  9%  of  the  world's 
population,  the  physical  destiny  of 
North  America  is,  without  question,  a 
destiny  of  technological  operation  and 
its  resultant  abundance.  By  an  abund- 
ance is  meant  all  that  the  inhabitants 
of  this  Continent  could  possibly  con- 
sume without  waste. 


A  CONTINENT  OF  CONSUMERS 

This  destiny  began  with  the  forma- 
tion of  the  earth's  crust,  in  the  fact 
that  this  unique  situation  does  actually 
exist  here.  The  destiny  continued  when 
the  usefulness  of  the  mineral  and  en- 
ergy deposits  was  recognized;  when 
James  Watt  discovered  a  practical 
steam  engine;  when  the  telephone,  the 
telegraph,  and  the  radio  became  our 
means  of  communication;  when  the 
railroad,  the  bus,  the  automobile  and 
the  airplane  became  our  means  of 
transportation;  when  the  electric  cur- 
rent and  our  subsequent  streamline 
process  of  manufacture  became  a  re- 
ality; and  when  mechanization  of  our 
farms  began  the  production  of  food  at 
such  a  tremendous  rate.  This  has  all 
come  through  the  consumption  of 
energy  by  means  of  the  mechanical 
engine. 

Thus,  when  we  consider  the  amount 
of  energy  consumed  per  day  in  the 
year  1830  right  here  in  the  United 
States  as  being  about  4000  kilogram 
calories  per  capita  because  we  were 
confined  mainly  to  the  use  of  the  hu- 
man engine,  and  compare  it  with  the 


present  consumption  of  approximately 
185,000  kilogram  calories  per  capita 
in  the  same  period  (almost  50  times 
as  much),  we  can  readily  realize  the 
extreme  difference  in  the  rate  at  which 
we  did  consume  energy  with  the  use 
of  the  human  engine.  When  we  realize 
that  it  is  through  the  consumption  of 
energy  that  man  lives;  and  when  we 
realize  that  it  is  the  amount  of  used 
energy  which  determines  the  extent  to 
which  we  can  live,  then  it  follows  that 
North  Americans  must  content  them- 
selves with  the  use  of  more  mechani- 
cal engines  and  with  less  human  physi- 
cal effort  if  they  hope  to  realize  their 
urges  and  enjoy  a  truly  satisfactory 
life.  It  also  follows  that  North  Ameri- 
cans must  become  a  Continent  of  con- 
sumers and  definitely  not  one  of  toil- 
ers, and  must  acquaint  themselves  with 
a  method  of  living  instead  of  so  much 
stupid  confusion  in  trying  to  make  a 
living.  Americans  will  have  to  learn  to 
consume  an  abundance. 

Let  us  emphasize  that  we  could,  and 
did,  become  the  arsenal  for  war  by 
these  technological  means  and  that  we 
won  the  war  by  that  same  token.  This 
fact,  if  no  other,  should  prove  to 
Americans  that  what  we  have  said  is 
correct.  But  the  Price  System  under 
which  we  are  attempting  to  operate 
will  not  let  this  tremendous  operation 
continue  in  time  of  peace.  What  Amer- 
icans have  seen  since  the  shooting 
stopped  should  be  sufficient  proof  of 
that. 

NO  TURNING  BACK 

What  can  we  expect?  If  you  will  re- 
call, the  Price  System  originated  in  the 
days  of  scarcity,  of  barter  and  ex- 
change, and  of  human  toil  and  hand 
tools.  It  required  then,  and  it  requires 
today,  a  scarcity  of  goods  and  ser- 
vices for  its  continued  operation.  This 
situation  can  only  arise  by  the  use  of 
the  human  engine  and  the  virtual  dis- 
card of  our  mechanical  engines. 

In  this  connection,  Technocracy 
wishes  to  point  out  that  the  trend  in 
the  acceleration  of  this  technological 
process,  by  the  laws  of  Thermodynam- 
ics, is  unidirectional  and  irreversible — 


it  has  only  one  direction  and  it  will  not 
turn  back.  The  days  of  the  horse  and 
buggy  have  past,  and  North  Ameri- 
cans do  not  desire  to  see  those  days 
again.  The  momentum  is  forward  and 
the  only  alternative  to  an  abundance 
for  North  Americans  is  chaos. 

With  this  in  mind,  and  assuming  that 
North  America  will  win,  which  Tech- 
nocracy is  playing  it  to  do,  let  us  again 
emphasize  that  the  human  engine  can 
be  of  little  use,  as  such,  in  the  new 
and  satisfactory  society  of  the  future. 
However,  the  human  engine  happens 
by  nature  to  be  the  same  individual 
who  must  consume  the  output  of  our 
prime  movers  when  they  are  put  into 
full  motion.  Will  that  be  so  hard  to 
take?  In  this  abundant  society,  can 
YOU  visualize  living,  reproducing  your 
kind  and  becoming  important  as  an 
abundant  consumer?  In  the  realization 
of  your  urges  can  YOU  see  the  pass- 
ing of  human  toil?  What  is  holding 
YOU  back?  Join  Technocracy  and 
help  guide  America  into  its  destiny  of 
abundance. 

— Clyde  Brady. 

/      /      / 


Richmond,  Va.  ...  is  a  city  surround- 
ed by  ditches  of  potatoes  bought, 
kerosened,  and  buried  by  the  govern- 
ment. Richmond  restaurant  owners 
therefore  must  buy  potatoes  imported 
from  Canada.  These  cost  like  sin,  or 
$4.50  per  hundred  pounds.  And  that, 
according  to  Restaurateur  Orville  D. 
Judd,  is  why  the  national  potato  sur- 
plus becomes  a  shortage  on  the  plate 
of  the  ultimate  consumer.  .  .  . 

Judd  is  a  leading  member  of  the 
Virginia  State  Restaurant  association. 
When  he  heard  that  Representative 
August  H.  Andresen's  agriculture  sub- 
committee was  investigating  the  po- 
tato crisis  he  came  to  Washington.  .  .  . 

Last  month,  he  said,  nine  cars  of 
these  Canadian  potatoes  came  to  one 
Richmond  dealer.  He  either  bought 
imported  potatoes  at  high  prices,  or 
he  didn't  serve  potatoes  at  all.  .  .  . 
He  said  all  of  last  year's  remaining  po- 
tato crop  for  20  miles  around  Rich- 
mond was  bought  by  the  government 
and  buried.  .  .  .  "And  we  fail  to  see 
how  food  prices  can  come  down  so 
long  as  support  programs,  providing 
for  the  waste  of  vital  commodities,  is 
encouraged  by  the  government,"  he 
declared. 

— Fred    Othman,    !n    the    Inglewood 
Daily    News,   June    10,    1947. 
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TECHNOCRACY 

North  America's  Only  Social  Dynamic 

WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  the  only  North  American 
social  movement  with  a  North  American  pro- 
gram which  has  become  widespread  on  this 
Continent.  It  has  no  affiliation  with  any  other 
organization,  group  or  association  either  in 
America  or  elsewhere.  The  basic  unit  of 
Technocracy  is  the  chartered  Section  consist- 
ing of  a  minimum  of  25  members  and  running 
up  to  several  hundred.  It  is  not  a  commercial 
organization  or  a  political  party;  it  has  no 
financial  subsidy  or  endowments  and  has  no 
debts.  Technocracy  is  supported  entirely  by 
the  dues  and  donations  of  its  own  members. 
The  widespread  membership  activities  of 
Technocracy  are  performed  voluntarily;  no 
royalties,  commissions  or  bonuses  are  paid, 
and  only  a  small  full-time  staff  receives  sub- 
sistence allowances.  The  annual  dues  are 
$6.00  which  are  paid  by  the  member  to  his 
local  Section.  Members  wear  the  chromium 
and  vermilion  insignia  of  Technocracy — the 
Monad,  an  ancient  generic  symbol  signifying 
balance. 

WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of 
191 8-19 19  when  Howard  Scott  formed  a 
group  of  scientists,  engineers  and  economists 
that  became  known  in  1920  as  the  Technical 
Alliance — a  research  organization.  In  1933 
it  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  York  as  a  non-profit,  non-polit- 
ical, non-sectarian  membership  organization. 
In  1934  Howard  Scott,  Director-in-Chief, 
made  his  first  Continental  lecture  tour  which 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  present  Conti- 
nent-wide membership  organization.  Since 
1934  Technocracy  has  grown  steadily  without 
any  spectacular  spurts,  revivals,  collapses,  or 
rebirths.  This  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
press  has  generally  'held  the  lid'  on  Tech- 
nocracy, until  early  in  1942  when  it  made  the 
tremendous  'discovery'  that  Technocracy  had 
been  reborn  suddently  full-fledged  with  all 
its  members,  headquarters,  etc.,  in  full  swing! 

WHERE? 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Tech- 
nocracy in  almost  every  State  and  in  every 
province  in  Canada,  and  in  addition  there 
are  members  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Panama, 
Puerto  Rico  and  in  numerous  other  places 
with  the  Armed  Forces.  Members  of  Tech- 
nocracy are  glad  to  travel  many  miles  to  dis- 
cuss Technocracy's  Program  with  any  inter- 
ested people  and  Continental  Headquarters 
will  be  pleased  to  inform  anyone  of  the  loca- 
tion of  the  nearest  Technocracy  unit. 

WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  America  by  Amer- 
icans. It  is  composed  of  American  citizens 
of  all  walks  of  life.  Technocracy's  membership 
is  a  composite  of  all  the  occupations,  eco- 
nomic levels,  races  and  religions  which  make 
up  this  Continent.  Membership  is  open  only 
to  American  citizens.  Aliens  and  politicians 
are  not  eligible.  (By  politicians  is  meant  those 
holding  elective  political  office  or  active  of- 
fice in  any  political  party.)  Doctor,  law- 
yer, storekeeper,  farmer,  mechanic,  teacher, 
preacher  or  housewife — so  long  as  you  are  a 
patriotic  American  —  you  are  welcome  in 
Technocracy. 
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Presenting  an  analysis  of  news  items  gleaned  from  the  public  press 
indicating  North  America's  need  for  planned  direction  and  out- 
lining Technocracy's  design  for  victory  over  fascism,  poverty  and 
insecurity  on  this  Continent.         * 


Pamphlets 

Introduction   to   Technocracy  25c 

Make  Way  for  Social  Change      .  15c 

Man  Hours  and  Distribution 15c 

The   Energy  Certificate  10c 

Science   vs.  Chaos 1 0c 

America — Now  and  Forever 15c 

The  Sellout  of  the  Ages 10c 

Total  Conscription,  Your 

Questions  Answered 10c 

I  Am  the  Price  System 

and 

The  Culture  of  Abundance    ....  I  5c 

'There'll  Always  Be  an  England'    .  10c 

'Our  Country  Right  or  Wrong'.  .  15c 


Magazines 


The  Technocrat,  8113  So.  Vermont  Ave.,  Los 
Angeles  44,  Calif.,  20  cents;  $2.00  for  12 
issues;  $1.00  for  6  issues. 

Technocracy,  155  East  44th  St.,  New  York  17, 
N.  Y.,   15  cents;  no  subscriptions. 

Technocracy  Digest,  I  166  West  Georgia  St., 
Vancouver,  B.  C,  25  cents;  $2.50  for  12 
issues;  $1.25  for  6  issues. 

Great  Lakes  Technocrat,  843  Belmont  Ave., 
Chicago  14,  III.,  25  cents;  $2.50  for  12 
issues;  6  issue  trial  subscription  $1.25. 

Northwest  Technocrat,  8  I  3  Pine  St.,  Seattle  I , 
Wash.,  15  cents  a  copy;  $1.50  for  12  issues. 
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LISTEN: 

"CALLING  ALL  AMERICANS 

Presented  bv  Technocracy  Inc. 

KXLA  KPMC 


( I  1 10  on  your  dial) 

Eve-v  THURSDAY,  6:15  p.m. 


I  Pacific   Standard  Time) 


( I  560  on  your  dial) 

Every  SUNDAY,  I  1 :30  a.  m. 

(Pacific   Standard   Time) 


CKM0 


(1410  on  your  dial) 
(Vancouver,  B.  C.) 

Every  MONDAY,  7:15  p.  m. 

(Pacific  Standard   Time) 
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TECHNOCRAT  is  an  authorized  publication  of  Technocracy,  Inc.,  Howard  Scott, 
Director-in-Chief,  155  East  44th  St.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.  Subscription  rates:  20c  a 
copy  or  $2.00  a  year  in  advance.  Orders  for  10  to  99  copies  will  be  supplied  at  the 
bundle-order  rate  of  16  cents  a  copy;  bundles  of  100  or  more,  15  cents  a  copy.  Send 
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R.  D.  12247 

TECHNOCRACY  INC 

Presents 

HOWARD  SCOTT 

Director-in-Chief 

on 

The  Mandate  of  Survival' 

at 

Civic  Auditorium 
Seattle,  Washington 
JUNE  29  .  .  .  8:00  P.M. 


—SECTION  STAMP  — 


R.  D.  12349 

TECHNOCRACY  INC 

Presents 

HOWARD  SCOTT 

Director-in-Chief 

on 

North  America  Unite' 

at 

The  Forum 

Vancouver,  British  Columbia 
JULY  2  .  .  .  8:00  P.  M. 


(For  further  information  on   meetings  see   'OPERATIONS'    Page) 
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AUGUST  1947 


A    FISH  STORY' 

INGENUITY  of  American  scientists,  technologists  and  engi- 
neers is  taken  for  granted,  but  occasionally  attention  is 
focused  upon  a  particularly  outstanding  achievement — 
one  such  as  the  conservation  of  the  salmon  in  the  streams  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest. 

When  Grand  Coulee  Dam  was  constructed,  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  experts  realized  that,  since  no  salmon  could 
ever  pass  the  550  foot  barrier,  a  method  of  conserving  the 
fish  was  imperative.  First  step  in  the  solution  was  the  building 
of  the  world's  largest  fish  hatchery  at  Leavenworth,  Wash- 
ington. As  the  salmon  neared  Grand  Coulee,  the  entire  run 
was  trapped  and  hauled  by  tank  trucks  to  the  hatchery.  The 
female  fish  were  killed  and  relieved  of  their  eggs  (the  salmon 
die  after  spawning,  anyway);  and  the  eggs  were  fertilized 
by  male  milt.  When  the  fingerlings  were  hatched,  they  were 
taken  to  streams  which  flowed  into  the  Columbia  below 
Grand  Coulee. 


After  a  year  in  a  parent  stream,  the  salmon  migrate  to 
the  ocean  returning  about  four  years  later  to  the  same 
streams — each  to  his  own— to  spawn  and  die.  The  artificially- 
spawned  salmon  were  no  exception.  Scientific  experiment 
proved  successful  and  the  salmon    crop'  was  saved. 

At  smaller  Bonneville  Dam,  ingenious  fish  ladders  solved 
the  problem  (see  photos  on  front  cover  and  above).  In 
addition  to  the  ladders,  the  project  also  maintains  a  'count- 
ing station'  (photo,  left)  where  the  fish  pass  over  a  white 
board  through  a  small  channel  about  three  at  a  time,  en- 
abling the  score  keeper'  to  tabulate  the  number  of  salmon 
passing  through  in  any  given  period  of  time. 

To  many  Americans,  this  'fish  story'  may  seem  significant 
only  in  the  light  of  the  salvaging  of  a  considerable  portion 
of  a  $250  million  industry;  to  others,  it  may  simply  mean  that 
they  will  be  able  to  buy  canned  salmon  when  they  want  it 
and  have  the  price;  to  still  others,  it  may  be  an  interesting 
story  of  experimentation  with  wildlife.  But  to  some  Ameri- 
cans it  has  a  more  profound  significance  —  the  ability  of 
North  America's  technically  trained  personnel  to  carry 
through  a  job  to  completion  with  unfailing  results. 

If  our  trained  personnel  can  study,  analyze  and  accurately 
predict  the  behavior  and  the  needs  for  the  continuation  of 
life  of  the  salmon,  can  it  be  possible  that  that  same  trained 
personnel  cannot  care  for  the  needs  of  the  human  population 
of  this  Continent  by  the  same  methods? 

We  did  not  turn  the  welfare  of  the  Columbia  River  salmon 
over  to  the  politician  and  the  'free  enterpriser,'  but  we  en- 
trust the  welfare  of  1 90  million  North  Americans  to  them. 
Can  it  be  that  we  consider  our  lives  and  the  lives  of  our  fami- 
lies of  less  importance  than  the  protection  of  the  poor  fish  in 
the  interests  of  business? 
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LABOR  FIGHTS  FOR  WHAT? 


Technocracy  challenges  Labor  with  this  proposition:  Either  come  out  in  active 
support  of  abundance  for  all,  or  admit  that  you  are  engaged  in  a  racket  for  the 
benefit  of  a  few  and  have  no  real  interest  in  the  welfare  of  all  Americans. 


TECHNOCRACY  has  long  warned 
Labor  that  its  aspirations  are  too 
selfish  and  too  picayune.  Labor 
has  lacked  the  concept  which  is  neces- 
sary to  advance  the  welfare  of  this 
Continent's  inhabitants.  Now  the  bell 
tolls  for  Labor.  The  death  sentence 
of  Labor  is  not  the  decree  of  the  poli- 
tician, nor  the  edict  of  'management,' 
but  it  is  found  in  the  relentless  surge 
of  technology  powered  by  extraneous 
energy.  The  man  with  the  hoe,  or  the 
hammer  or  the  pencil  is  passe  in  this 
age  of  technology.  Trillions  of  tiny 
electrons  are  taking  over  his  job  and 
are  doing  it  better  than  he  could  ever 
do  it. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  man  of 
brawn  could  do  a  job  and  be  proud  in 
its  doing.  Solid,  weli-developed  mus- 
cles, broad  shoulders  moistened  with 
sweat,  and  grime-stained  clothing  were 
once  the  symbols  of  production.  The 
man  of  toil  could  be  proud  of  his  place 
in  society,  for  he  was  a  producer. 
Although  society  chose  to  pay  greater 
homage  to  its  elegant  human  parasites, 
the  man  of  toil  was  its  strength  and 
its  foundation. 

That  day,  for  North  Americans,  has 
passed.  It  all  began  when  an  ingenious 
fellow  by  the  name  of  James  Watt  be- 
gan tinkering  around  with  an  idea 
about  a  steam  engine.  The  slow  churn- 
ing of  that  first  steam  engine  was  the 
beginning  of  the  Song  of  Power  that 
was  to  reach  its  crescendo  in  the  dyna- 
mo of  today.  That  Song  of  Power 
carries  an  undertone  that  is  a  dirge  for 
Labor. 

A  kilowatt  hour  of  electricity,  re- 
tailing for  a  few  cents  or  a  few  mills, 
does  the  work  of  13  man-hours,  costing 
upward  of  a  dollar  each.  From  an  em- 
ployer's point  of  view,  the  kilowatt  is 
the  fair-haired  boy.  One  kilowatt 
operating  on  a  24-hour  per  day  bal- 
anced-load basis  does  the  work  of  39 
husky  men,  with  none  of  the  inconven- 
iences that  go  with  the  men.  The  kilo- 
watt does  not  strike,  nor  get  sick,  nor 
get  drunk,  nor  stay  home,  nor  talk  back. 


It  reguires  no  social  security,  no  bonus, 
no  vacation,  no  sick  leave.  It  just  purrs 
along  and  does  a  job. 

In  the  face  of  this  growing  tech- 
nology, Labor  has  been  struggling  to 
uphold  the  dignity  and  value  of  human 
toil.  But  human  toil  has  no  dignity, 
and  the  kilowatt  makes  a  mockery  of 
its  value.  Labor  is  fighting  for  some- 
thing that  is  not  worth  fighting  for. 
Any  little  victory  that  it  may  gain  from 
time  to  time  is  far  too  costly  in  terms 
of  its  effects. 

VICTORY  OR  DEFEAT? 

In  this  struggle,  Labor  has  its  argu- 
ments. They  are  logical  arguments, 
and  they  arouse  our  emotional  sym- 
pathy. Labor-,  argues  that  it  provides 
the  goods  and  services  which  make  up 
our  high  standard  of  living;  therefore, 
Labor  should  have  a  larger  share  in 
those  goods  and  services.  Laboring 
people  are  human  beings  like  you  and 
me;  they  have  feelings,  and  intestines 
and  desires  like  everyone  else.  Laborers 
are  honest,  hard-working  folk;  they 
deserve  a  better  break  than  they  have 
been  getting.  Labor  constitutes  a  large 
portion  of  the  customers  for  business; 
its  wages  provide  buying  power  that 
is  quickly  spent  after  being  received, 
and  this  helps  to  keep  the  wheels  of 
business  turning. 

Our  cheeks  are  wet  with  tears  of 
genuine  sympathy  for  the  laboring 
people.  We  would  like  to  see  them 
much  better  supplied  with  goods  and 
services.  We  would  like  to  see  them 
have  more  purchasing  power  that  they 
miqht  live  more  abundantly.  But,  in  the 
backqround,  we  hear  a  dynamo  hum, 
and  it  has  no  emotions,  no  sympathy, 
no  tears. 

Labor  is  now  fighting  desperately 
for  its  'rights.'  Those  rights  appear  to 
be  mainly  in  the  order  of  a  few  cents  in- 
crease in  wages  per  man-hour  of  work. 
Such  increases  are  usually  granted  only 
after  long  and  costly  fights.  And  when 
an  increase  is  given,  it  is  generally  off- 


set by  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  living. 
Higher  wages  show  upon  the  books  of 
the  employers  as  an  increase  in  the 
cost  of  production.  This  is  passed  on 
to  the  ultimate  consumer  at  cost  plus. 
Also,  as  the  cost  of  man-hours  goes  up 
the  employer  gives  more  attention  to 
the  possibilities  of  automatic  machines. 
The  result  is  that  the  man-hours  per 
unit  of  production  decline,  and  fewer 
workers  report  to  the  job.  The  little 
victory  has  ended  in  a  big  defeat. 

Extraneous  energy,  not  Labor,  is  the 
main  producer  today,  the  respective 
ratio  being  about  98  to  2  on  an  energy 
input  basis.  Labor  is  fading  out' 'of  the 
production  picture.  It  is  becoming 
relegated  to  the  position  of  watching 
machines  do  the  work.  But,  even  that 
will  not  be  for  long,  since  other  ma- 
chines are  more  reliable  and  more 
efficient  watchers  of  machines  than  are 
men.  Fortune  Magazine  recently  car- 
ried an  article  entitled  'Factories  With- 
out Men.'  Future  events  cast  their 
shadows  before,  so  we  have  read  or 
heard  somewhere. 

We  are  not  sorry  that  the  age  of 
toil  is  passing.  Its  history  has  been  very 
ugly  in  terms  of  human  degradation 
and  poverty.  Whatever  may  have  been 
said  in  the  past  for  it  as  a  social  neces- 
sity no  longer  applies  on  this  Continent. 
The  heritaqe  that  has  come  to  the 
people  of  North  America  is  such  as  to 
provide  all  of  us  with-ihe  abundance 
which  can  make  living  here  dignified 
and  comfortable. 

There  is  no  physical  excuse  for  the 
misery  and  squalor  that  is  the  present 
lot  of  so  many  Americans.  It  would 
seem  that  if  Americans  do  not  have 
what  they  want,  it  is  because  they  are 
too  indolent,  collectively,  to  claim  that 
v/hich  is  theirs. 

MACHINES  MAKE  JOBS?  HA,  HA! 

The  American  people,  and  especially 
those  in  Labor,  are  being  insulted  with 
the  nonsense  that  machines  create  jobs. 
Big  Business  has,  through  its  advertise- 
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ments  and  editorials,  been  promoting 
that  fraud  for  many  years.  The  logic 
which  is  used  is  most  laughable,  espe- 
cially since  it  is  supposed  to  come  from 
some  of  the  'top  brains'  of  the  coun- 
try. The  type  of  example  which  they 
use  is  something  like  this:  "A  hundred 
years  ago,  nobody  had  a  job  driving  a 
tractor;  now  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  are  driving  tractors.  Therefore, 
machines  create  jobs."  This  sort  of 
argument  may  impress  those  who  are 
simple  of  mind. 

The  real  point,  however,  is  this:  Has 
the  advent  of  tractors  (and  other  ma- 
chines) increased  or  decreased  the 
total  number  of  man-hours  employed 
in  production  in  relation  to  the  total 
guantity  of  production  in  a  given  time 
period?  Estimates  place  the  guantity 
of  production  per  man-hour  now  at  five 
or  more  times  what  it  was  a  hundred 
years  ago.  Machines  are  credited  with 
this  rise  in  the  rate  of  productivity. 

The  stock  come-back  is  that  men  are 
needed  to  make  the  machines  and  so 
total  employment  is  increased.  Here 
we  need  only  mention  that  the  total 
number  of  man-hours  employed  in  all 
production  in  America  has  been  de- 
clining steadily  over  the  last  three 
decades,  in  spite  of  increasing  popula- 
tion and  higher  production.  And  that 
includes  the  man-hours  which  go  into 
the  production  of  the  machines  that 
are  used  in  other  production. 

Thus,  the  number  of  people  engaged 
in  productive  employment,  and  the 
amount  of  purchasinq  power  which 
they  receive,  are  declining  quan- 
tities as  the  machines  take  over  the 
jobs.  What  the  displaced  workers,  as 
well  as  those  whose  opportunities  for 
placement  have  been  cut  off,  must  do 
to  gain  a  livelihood  under  the  Price 
System  is  another  story,  and  one  that  is 
even  more  grim. 

LABOR'S  OPPORTUNITY 

If  Labor  is  really  interested  in  a 
higher  standard  of  living,  and  for  all 
Americans  not  just  the  members  of 
Labor,  Technocracy  offers  it  an  oppor- 
tunity unparalleled  in  history.  Tech- 
nocracy has  a  program  that  will  pro- 
duce and  distribute  abundance  for  all 
North  Americans.  This  program  has 
been  available  for  the  scrutiny  of 
everyone  for  a  decade  and  a  half,  and 
as  yet  no  flaws  have  been  found  in  it; 
although  there  are  many  who  would 
like  to  find  a  flaw  in  it  if  they  could. 

This  program  only  requires  an  active 
endorsement  of  a  few  million  North 
Americans  to   put  it  over.    There   are 


enough  people  in  the  ranks  of  Labor  to 
do  that  job  if  they  will.  We  challenge 
Labor  with  this  proposition:  Either 
come  out  in  active  support  of  abund- 
ance for  all,  or  else  admit  that  you  are 
merely  engaged  in  a  racket  for  the 
benefit  of  a  few  and  that  you  have  no 
real  interest  in  the  welfare  of  all 
Americans. 

Technocracy's  appeal  to  Labor  to 
help  put  over  this  program  does  not  im- 
ply that  Technocracy  is  a  Labor  move- 
ment, nor  that  it  is  a  program  designed 
for  the  benefit  of  the  'proletariat.' 
Technocracy  is  a  program  for  all  Amer- 
icans, and  any  citizen  (except  politi- 
cians) can  get  in  on  it  and  help  to  roll 
it.  But,  even  without  other  help,  there 
are  enough  Americans  in  the  ranks  of 
Labor  to  do  the  job,  if  they  really  want 
it  done. 

Perhaps,  there  are  some  Labor  lead- 
ers who  do  not  want  abundance  for  all 


Americans.  Some  who  have  risen  to 
positions  of  'success'  within  the  Price 
System  may  prefer  to  maintain  those 
positions,  even  with  every  means  at 
their  disposal,  rather  than  support  a 
program  of  abundance.  Should  there 
be  such,  they  can  easily  be  detected 
by  their  efforts  to  uphold  the  status 
quo;  and,  no  doubt, ,  there  are  means 
within  the  organizations  of  Labor  to 
supplant  them  with  leaders  who  repre- 
sent the  will  of  the  membership. 

Instead  of  trying  to  buck  the  ad- 
vance of  technology,  and  instead  of 
striving  for  a  picayune  victory  which 
in  the  end  is  really  a  defeat,  why  not 
have  the  guts  to  proclaim  yourselves  in 
favor  of  a  program  that  will  be  a  real 
victory  and  a  lasting  benefit?  This  is 
Technocracy's  invitation  and  challenge 
to  the  members  of  Labor.  Now,  it  is  up 
to  you  to  do  something  about  it! 

— Wilton  Ivie. 


SCIENCE  FOR  NORTH  AMERICA 


TECHNOCRACY  alone  is  prepar- 
ing to  lead  us  upward  to  a  higher 
plane  of  civilization;  everyone  else 
seems  to  be  waiting  for  events  to  take 
their  course — to  plunge  us  into  chaos. 
A  few  of  our  leading  thinkers  can  make 
a  relatively  clear  analysis  of  our  pres- 
ent predicament  and  point  out  in  gen- 
eral what  is  needed,  but  they  are 
conspicuously  lacking  in  any  clear-cut 
and  practical   plan   of  social   synthesis. 

Our  society  today  is  a  sick  society; 
and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  more  accumulated  knowledge 
than  any  generation  before  us;  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  we  have  more  edu- 
cated and  trained  men  and  women 
than  any  age  before  us.  Some  of  the 
more  outstanding  symptoms  of  this  sick 
society  are  war,  internal  strife,  crime, 
disease,  poverty,  debt  and  unemploy- 
ment. 

It  is  widely  recognized  among  our 
educated  people  that  all  we  can  call 
civilization  today,  as  contrasted  with 
the  dark  ages  of  Europe,  has  been 
built  by  science.  Isn't  it  about  time 
science  were  tending  its  own  child, 
instead  of  foisting  it  off  to  step-parents 
who  have  neither  the  training  nor  the 
ability  to  handle  it? 

Technocracy,  simply  defined,  is  the 
application  of  the  knowledge  of  sci- 
ence and  the  methods  of  technology  to 


social  management.  Among  other 
things,  it  has  been  determined  that 
since  a  technological  method  of  pro- 
duction is  in  use,  a  technological 
method  of  distribution  must  accom- 
pany it. 

Technocracy  has  drawn  up  a  blue- 
print of  operations,  as  an  engineer 
draws  up  a  blueprint  for  on  irrigation 
project,  or  a  new  design  of  engine,  or 
a  continental  telephone  system.  Tech- 
nocrats are  not  filled  with  any  love  of 
humanity,  nor  influenced  by  any  ethical 
idea,  but  are  primarily  concerned  with 
function.  The  question  in  their  minds  is: 
What  plan  of  social  mechanism  will 
operate  at  a  maximum  of  efficiency 
with  a  minimum  of  oscillation? 

Everything  touching  upon  the  prob- 
lem has  been  studied,  analyzed  and 
checked  with  the  best  scientific  knowl- 
edge available.  A  complete  survey  has 
been  made  of  the  entire  North  Ameri- 
can Continent  to  determine  its  mineral 
resources,  its  waterpower,  its  mechani- 
cal equipment  and  its  trained  person- 
nel. The  conclusions  of  Technocracy  are 
the  most  accurate  and  the  most  proba- 
ble that  can  be  drawn  from  our  present 
knowledge.  Only  when  more  knowledge 
is  available  will  anyone  be  able  to 
draw  more  accurate  conclusions.  Tech- 
nocracy makes  no  promises:  its  state- 
ments are  merely  statements  of  fact 
or  probability. 
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CHILDREN  of  TOMORROW 

American  fascism,  under  guise  of  business  profits,  is  robbing  America's  children  of 
their  heritage  of  abundance.  Poverty  and  insecurity  are  condemning  millions  to  disease 
and  death,  while  crime  draws  youthful  recruits  from  the  ranks  of  the  underprivileged. 


WAR  and  depression — Ameri- 
ca's gifts  to  her  youth — have 
produced  the  largest  crop- of 
child  criminals  in  the  world.  Courts, 
jails  and  insane  asylums  are  over- 
crowded with  America's  outcast  chil- 
dren and  the  load  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  handle.  Our  jails  are 
shocking  dens  of  filth  where  children 
are  kept  with  hardened  criminals  and 
learn  advanced  methods  of  vice  and 
crime. 

In  the  war  years,  especially,  the  num- 
ber of  boys  and  girls  being  dealt  with 
by  the  courts  markedly  increased. 
From  1938  to  1945,  there  was  a  rise  of 
67%  in  the  number  of  cases  being 
disposed  of  through  juvenile  courts. 
And  statistics  reveal  that  war  delin- 
quents have  not  abandoned  crime. 

Seventy  percent  of  adult  criminals 
were  delinquents  in  their  youth.  F.B.I. 
Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  empha- 
sized: 

"The  juvenile  delinquents  of  the  war 
years  have  graduated  from  stealing 
bicycle  tires  to  stealing  automobiles, 
from  petty  larcency  to  bank  robbery, 
and  from  vandalism  to  murder." 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  army 
of  forgotten  children  who  pass  through 
or  into  our  institutions  come,  in  most 
instances,  from  deteriorated  neighbor- 
hoods where  demoralizing  conditions 
such  as  low-grade  pool-rooms,  taverns, 
cheap  dance  halls,  qambling  joints 
and  houses  of  prostitution  are  preva- 
lent. Homes  of  these  delinquents  usu- 
ally are  poverty-stricken  hovels  where 
all  the  wits  of  the  parents  are  needed 
to  make  a  bare  living. 

But  in  spite  of  their  gallant  struggle 
in  a  hostile  social  order,  parents  often 
find  that  they  are  fighting  a  losing 
battle  against  the  poverty  which 
threatens  to  destroy  their  children  or 
to  deform  their  minds  and  bodies.  In 
such  an  environment,  fathers  may  be 
tempted  to  desert  their  families  be- 
cause of  discouragement  and  despair; 
fathers   and   mothers   may   drink   in   an 


attempt  to  drown  their  troubles;  and 
mothers  may  give  up  in  their  efforts  to 
keep  an  orderly  and  happy  home  for 
their  children. 

It  is  not  possible  for  children  to  feel 
happy  or  safe  when  parents  are  in- 
secure and  miserable;  yet,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  we  have  every  resource 
necessary  to  banish  want,  millions  are 
forced  to  live  on  incomes  too  meager 
for  barest  subsistence. 

In  1940,  between  five  and  six  million 
families  were  dependent  on  some  form 
of  relief;  and  in  1941,  the  so-called 
boom'  year,  three-fifths  of  the  nation's 
children  were  in  families  that  had  in- 
comes of  less  than  $2,100  a  year. 


Because  our  leaders  have  failed  to 
distribute  America's  abundance,  our 
children  live  in  homes  shadowed  by 
misery  and  destitution  and  dominated 
by  over-worked  parents  who,  because 
they  themselves  are  bewildered,  can- 
not furnish  the  atmosphere  of  security 
and  confidence  so  important  to  the 
mental  and  physical  health  of  growing 
children.  As  an  escape  from  these 
poverty-plagued  homes,  millions  of 
young  Americans  have  only  the  traffic- 
laden  streets  and  alleys  strewn  with 
trash  where  they  are  exposed  to  further 
harmful  influences. 

The  plight  of  farm  children  and 
those  in  small  towns  is  even  more  des- 
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Can  we  consider  this  'playground'  adequate  for  any  child  of  America?  The  heritage  of  our 
children  is  abundance  and  security.  We  must  be  content  with  nothing  less  for  them. — Chil- 
dren's Bureau  photo. 
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perate  than  that  of  city  dwellers;  and 
Negro  children  in  both  city  and  coun- 
try suffer  greater  economic  depriva- 
tions and  hardships  than  their  white 
neighbors.  Negroes  not  only  are  hand- 
icapped in  the  game  of  economic 
survival  because  of  color,  but  facilities 
for  care  and  education  of  Negro  chil- 


dren,   if  they  do  exist,   are  far  inferior 
in     most    states    to    those    for    white 

children. 

In  1940,  the  incomes  of  a  third  of  a 
million  migrant  agricultural  workers' 
families  were  as  low  as  $200  to  $450  a 
year.  Many  of  these  families  live  in 
communities  where  public  or  private 
health,  educational  and  recreational 
facilities  do  not  exist.  Educational  fa- 
cilities are  especially  inadeguate  and 
inferior  in  districts  where  the  law  pro- 
vides separate  schools  on  the  basis  of 
race. 

Children  of  migrant  families  live  in 
quarters  which  are  not  as  good  as 
those  provided  for  the  farmers'  pigs 
and  which  have  no  provision  for  sani- 
tation. It  is  estimated  that  three  mil- 
lion farm  dwellings  do  not  meet  mini- 
mum standards  for  healthful  living. 


Bleak  homes  of  tenant  farmers,  un- 
painted  shacks  on  the  edge  of  town, 
squalid  shanties  on  river  banks  or  near 
railroad  tracks  and  the  monotonous  at- 
mosphere of  ugliness  and  squalor  are 
potent  forces  which  undermine  the  wel- 
fare of  America's  children.  We  find 
parents  groping  through  a  maze  of 
poverty  and  worry.  We  find  children 
too  hungry  or  too  poorly  dressed  to 
attend  school.  We  find  young  loafers 
whose  only  escapes  from  a  drab  exist- 
ence are  beer  joints,  pool-rooms  and 
honky-tonks. 

While  vice  organizations  demoralize 
our  youth  through  low-grade  amuse- 
ments on  a  commercial  basis,  'legal' 
business  enacts  its  own  vicious  role  by 
keeping  goods  and  services  scarce  so 
that  price  and  profit  may  be  main- 
tained. 


Upper  left:  Migrant  workers  are  forced  to 
rear  their  children  in  an  environment  such 
as  this.  There  is  only  one  bed  for  six  per- 
sons. The  children  must  stay  alone  while 
the  parents  work. 

Circle:  Filth-laden  pools  are  playgrounds 
for   children   in   slum   districts. 

Lower  left:  Migrant  workers  in  Florida 
were  charged  $5  a  month  for  room  to  set 
up  these  'shelters,'  which  are  inferior  to 
the  pig  shelters  on  the  farms  of  their  em- 
ployers. 

Below:  'Sanitation  facilities'  furnished  for 
migrant  workers. 


— Children's  Bureau  photos. 
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Top:  This  hovel  is  only  one  of  thousands  of 
such  shelters  which,  though  unfit  for  human 
habitation,    is    'home'    to    many   Americans. 

Upper  left:  Migrant  workers  and  their  families 
are  forced  to  live  in  houses  which  have  been 
condemned  by  the  Florida  Board  of  Health. 

Center:  Abject  poverty  of  families  forces 
back-breaking  toil  on  many  children,  like  this 
young  Arkansas  boy. 

Lower  left:  Streets  and  alleys  where  vice  and 
crime  flourish  are  the  only  recreational  areas 
for    millions    of   our   children. 

— Children's  Bureau  photos. 


We  have  robbed  our  children  of 
their  birthright  of  abundance!  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  vice  and  crime  or- 
ganizations find  easy  prey  among  our 
underprivileged,  frustrated  and  bitter 
youth? 

A  delinquent  child  is  often  de- 
scribed as  one  who  has  not  learned  to 
abide  by  the  'rules  of  the  game.'  But 
American  children  have  learned  the 
'rules  of  the  game'  too  well.  Alley 
gangs  in  slum  districts  are  merely  mini- 
ature, strong-arm  corporations  who 
pattern  their  behavior  after  business 
and  underworld  'big  shots.' 

As  these  gangs  grow  in  chiseling  (or 
business)  ability,  they  become  illegal 
competitors  with  legal  criminals  in  the 
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profit  -  at  -  all  -  cost  racket.  Americans 
pay  $  I  8,000,000,000  yearly  to  aid  busi- 
ness in  the  fight  against  its  illegal  com- 
petitors; while  'big  business,'  the  most 
ruthless  of  exploiters,  is  allowed  to 
operate  freely. 

In  our  schools,  children  are  educated 
in  crime  through  traditional  patterns  of 
scarcity    behavior,    and    here    they    be- 


pluses'  abroad,  a  blighted  generation 
is  attempting  to  take  by  ruthlessness 
and  force  the  things  which  should  be 
theirs  by  right  of  Continental  heritage. 

Howard  Scott,  Director-in-Chief  of 
Technocracy  Inc.,   has  declared: 

"To  clean  up  crime,  the  illegal  off- 
spring of  business,  we  must  begin  by 
mopping  up  business." 


Refugees  from  drought  in  Texas,  this  family  like  hundreds  of  others  sought  better  conditions 
by  moving  to  California,  only  to  find  that  misery  and  poverty  know  no  boundary  lines. — 
Children's  Bureau  Photo. 


come  wise  in  the  ways  of  business  and 
political  corruption.  Exploits  of  'big- 
business,'  under  guise  of  'free  enter- 
prise' or  the  'American  Way,'  are  held 
up  as  idealistic  examples  of  'successful' 
living. 

We  send  our  children  to  school  to 
make  better  chiselers  of  them  and  then 
become  alarmed  when  they  fail  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  legal  and  illegal 
variety.  We  observe  the  business- 
politico-crime  alignment  with  amused 
toleration  and  watch  while  so-called 
'leaders'  deliberately  destroy  clothing 
and  foodstuffs  and  curtail  production 
of  those  things  by  which  Americans 
live. 

Criminals  of  tomorrow  are  living  in 
hovels  and  running  the  streets  today. 
While  warehouses  bulge  and  business 
propagandizes    the    sending     of    'sur- 


So  long  as  we  maintain  a  social  order 
where  profit  is  king  and  only  the  ruth- 
less survive,  we  shall  pay  in  terms  of 
human  loss. 

Intelligent  human  beings  realize  that 
the  only  way  to  control  human  be- 
havior is  through  channelization,  not 
obstruction.  We  have  kept  from  our 
children  fundamental  requirements  for 
healthful  living.  We  have  barred  every 
outlet  for  their  natural  youthful  exuber- 
ance and  have  denied  them  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  important  things.  And 
now  we  express  surprise  and  alarm  that 
the  gruesome  effects  of  poverty  and 
frustration  are  reflected  in  high  crime, 
disease  and  illiteracy  rates  among  un- 
derprivileged groups. 

Jails,  insane  asylums  and  courts  of 
law — are  these  all  that  we,  who  pos- 
sess the  richest  Continent  in  the  world, 


can  offer  our  youth?  Our  children  are 
not  offenders.  They  are  victims  of  a 
vicious,  outmoded  social  structure. 

Instead  of  punishing  these  mental 
cripples  we  have  created,  why  not 
build  a  New  America  where  it  is  im- 
possible and  unnecessary  for  individ- 
uals and  groups  to  gain  economic  ad- 
vantage at  the  expense  of  other  indi- 
viduals and  groups  and  where  exploita- 
tion of  human  life  and  talent  is  un- 
known? 

A  New  America  of  security  for  all  is 
not  just  a  dream.  It  is  a  possibility 
which  scientific  direction  of  our  great 
technology  and  wealth  of  resources 
can  make  a  reality.  Science  has  already 
solved  the  problem  of  abundant  pro- 
duction on  this  Continent  and  science 
alone  can  solve  the  problem  of  abun- 
dant distribution  and  remove  the 
stigma  of  poverty  and  charity  placed 
upon  our  children. 

Science  offers  the  solution  to  abun- 
dant distribution  in  the  form  of  a  blue- 
print which  is  called  THE  TECHNATE. 
This  plan  awaits  only  the  'go-ahead' 
signal  from  intelligent  Americans  who 
are  ready  to  abandon  old  business  and 
political  interference  controls  for  the 
safety  and  security  which  science  can 
offer. 

Let  us  realize  that  when  business  in- 
terests conflict  with  child  welfare,  our 
children  are  the  losers.  So  long  as  we 
cling  tenaciously  and  ignorantly  to  our 
business  -  politico  combine,  neglect, 
poverty,  disease,  squalor  and  crime 
will  be  a  tragic  reality. 

In  the  New  America  of  abundance, 
youth,  our  most  precious  resource,  will 
receive  first  consideration.  Our  chil- 
dren will  no  longer  be  victims  for  the 
warden  and  the  solitary  cell;  for  secur- 
ity will  not  be  a  privilege,  but  the  right 
of  every  child.  Our  children  will  be 
taught  how  to  build  a  life  with  worth- 
while objectives,  not  methods  of  chisel- 
ing a  living  out  of  a  'dog-eat-dog' 
society.  They  will  take  for  granted 
other  necessities  of  life  as  they  now 
take  for  granted  the  air  they  breathe. 
— Olive  V.  Applegate. 

/      /      / 

Could  I  climb  to  the  highest  place  in 
Athens,  I  would  lift  up  my  voice  and 
proclaim:  Fellow  citizens,  why  do  ye 
turn  and  scrape  every  stone  to  gather 
wealth,  and  take  so  little  care  of  your 
children,  to  whom  one  day  you  must  re- 
linquish it  all? 

— Socrates. 
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CARDENITIS 


AT  the  beginning  of  each  new  year, 
£jl  before  the  birds  have  started  on 
I  »  their  northern  flight,  a  flock  of 
seed  catalogs  flutters  through  the  mails 
to  those  'back  to  the  land'  birds  who 
apparently  never  learn.  Yesteryear  is 
gone  and  forgotten.  One  look  in  the 
seed  catalog  at  the  pretty  pictures 
therein,  and  the  adult  North  American 
has  roseate  dreams  of  fresh  vegetables 
in  his  little  back  yard  'garden,'  and 
even  of  self-sufficiency  for  the  winter 
months  to  come. 

Sad  experiences  of  the  past  mean 
nothing;  hope  springs  eternal.  This  is  a 
new  year,  a  new  seed  catalog,  and  we 
hear  a  slight  variation  of  an  old  mono- 
logue: 

"Say,  Mae,  what  does  one  of  those 
pumpkin  pies  cost?  Forty  cents? 
Hmmmm  .  .  .  for  a  half  pound  of  pump- 
kin and  a  bit  of  pastry!  Now  let's  see, 
10  seeds  for  less  than  a  dime,  10  pump- 
kins to  a  plant  at  10  lbs.  each.  By  Ju- 
piter! That's  1 ,000  lbs.  of  pumpkins  or 
2,000  pumpkin  pies  for  10c.  Mae, 
we'll  eat!'' 

So,  there  it  is — gardenitis  in  its 
most  virulent  form. 

The  'home  gardener'  then  proceeds 
to  buy  seeds,  tools,  fertilizer,  disinfect- 
ants and  numerous  other  things.  The 
work  starts.  The  digging  of  the  'plot'  is 
under  way  via  hand  tool  and  toil 
methods,  fighting  weeds  and  struggling 
with  soil  as  hard  as  concrete.  The  poor 
male  must  also  take  some  ribbing  from 
the  little  woman.  The  sharp  command 
to  'clean  off  those  mud  -  plastered 
clothes  and  shoes'  does  not  soothe  the 
irritated  temper,  the  aching  back  or 
the  blistered  paws. 

After  a  lot  of  clod  busting  the  gar- 
den is  ready  for  the  seeding.  The  neigh- 
bors and  friends,  and  the  not-so- 
friendly,  are  profuse  with  their  advice. 
"How  much  fertilizer?''  "What  kind?" 
"What  brand?"  "Put  the  fertilizer  in 
first."  "Put  the  seeds  in  first,  and  apply 
the  fertilizer  afterward."  "Wait  until  it 
rains,  before  you  plant."  "Get  them  in 
now  and  let  it  pour  afterward."  "Your 


When  will  North  Americans  forget  the  nonsense  of  trying  to  gain 
self-sufficiency  via  back  yard  gardens  and  set  about  building 
on  this  Continent  a  society  which  would  make  life  worth  living? 


soil  is  not  suitable,  you  should  have  it 
tested."  "Aw,  what  for?  Put  those 
seeds  in.  They'll  grow." 

Well,  after  all  the  advice  you  re- 
ceived at  the  office,  on  'coffee  row,'  on 
the  bus  or  streetcar  and  around  the 
neighborhood,  somehow  you  managed 
to  get  the  seeds  in,  in  neat  little  rows 
all  nicely  staked  out,  and  you  sit  back 
full  of  pride  in  your  achievements.  But 
the  troubles  had  just  started.  Those 
darn  weeds — the  burdock,  pigweed, 
dandelion,  ragweed,  thistle  and  hosts 
of  others — popped  up  all  over  the 
garden.  There  went  that  fishing  trip, 
that  evening  show,  or  ball  game.  The 
garden  had  to  be  weeded.  So  the  tool, 
dating  from  the  days  of  Noah — the 
good  old  hoe — was  brought  out,  and 
you  found  yourself  hoeing,  sweating, 
cussing,  pulling  until  the  pesky  weeds 
were  brought  under  control. 

The  rows  showed  blank  spaces  where 
maybe  the  planting  was  too  deep  or 
too  shallow.    Then  came  the  parade  of 


the  cabbage  worms,  the  earwigs,  and  a 
host  of  other  bugs,  pests  and  worms 
sabotaging  your  efforts  to  feed  your- 
self and  America.  You  stepped  on  the 
rake,  causing  the  handle  to  fly  up  and 
whack  you  over  the  head.  Your  peepers 
went  one  way,  while  the  straw  skimmer 
went  the  other,  and  your  neighbors 
were  sure  it  was  not  church  language 
you  used  when  you  pulled  those  weeds. 

The  blacked-out  lamp  was  all  but  for- 
gotten when  the  dogs  in  the  neighbor- 
hood began  using  the  garden  for  a 
burial  ground  for  their  bones.  That  was 
bad  enough,  but  the  darn  critters 
swapped  secrets  and  dug  up  each 
other's  bones  and  the  ashcan  would  not 
hold  them  all.  On  moonlit  nights  the 
cats  cut  loose,  and  empty  beer  bottles, 
old  shoes  and  other  missiles  were 
tossed  into  the  arena  by  the  kindly 
neighbors. 

In  spite  of  all  the  adversities,  some 
of  the  garden  plants  survived.  There 
was   more  free  advice  about  polliniza- 


Nearly  everybody  knows  that  the  plow  that  broke  the  plains  caused 
the  dust  bowl  of  the  thirties,  but  almost  nobody  realizes  that  another 
dust  bowl  is  coming  and  that  next  time  the  disaster  will  ruin  more  acres 
than  before. 

From  1942  to  June,  1947,  more  than  five  million  new  acres  in  the 
Great  Plains  were  plowed.  Most  of  the  newly  plowed  soil  is  unfit  for 
cultivation  except  in  wet  years;  it  is  very  thin  and  sandy  and  is  located 
in  dryer  climatic  belts  than  land  ploughed  in  the  twenties  and  thirties. 

...  In  1946,  two-thirds  more  sod  was  ripped  up  than  in  1945,  and 
in  1947,  88  percent  more  than  in  1946.  It  is  estimated  that  for  every 
20  acres  that  the  government  has  reseeded,  640  other  erosible  acres 
have   been   plowed. 

.  .  .  Increased  efficiency  has  made  the  breaking  of  such  marginal 
lands  economically  feasible.  Recently  a  plow  was  invented  which  will 
disc  14  acres  an  hour.  This  great  machine  is  60  feet  wide,  cuts  a 
swath  of  42  feet  and  can  be  operated  24  hours  a  day.  It  is  pulled  by  a 
34,000-pound  Caterpillar  tractor  and  is  supported  by  three  wheels 
from  a  B-17  bomber. 

— Angus  McDonald  in  the  New  Republic,  July  28,  1947. 
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tion.  "Self-pollinization.  '  "Cross-pol- 
linization."  "Artificial  pollinization." 
"Aw,  heck,  let  the  bees  do  it!"  So  they 
did,  and  there  were  wasps  and  hornets, 
bumble  bees  and  a  lot  of  others  on 
which  someone  had  done  a  poor  job  of 
taming,  so  that  you  got  the  worst  sting- 
ing since  the  last  election.  Other  pests 
came  along  and  started  chewing  things 
up.  "Get  the  spray  gun  and  the  duster, 
that'll  fix  'em!"  the  arsenate  of  lead 
did  it  for  the  beetles  and  for  Mae's  cat, 
too!  As  the  last  straw  the  neighbor's 
little  darling  bounced  her  rubber  ball 
into  the  middle  of  the  garden,  just 
after  it  had  rained,  too.  Of  course,  you 
didn't  call  her  the  little  'Hippo,'  but 
when  she  repeated  some  of  the  words 
that  the  'funny,  red  faced  man'  had 
said,  you  lost  your  chances  of  ever  get- 
ting your  name  in  the  social  register  or 
in  the  celestial  guest  book. 

Nature  is  grand,  but  what  happened 
to  all  those  beautiful  vegetables  pic- 
tured in  the  catalog?  You  planted  the 
seeds  advertised,  but  you  reaped  a 
harvest  of  skinny  carrots,  wizened-up 
tomatoes,  'gigantic'  pumpkins  not 
much  bigger  than  muskmelons  and  tast- 
ing like  wood  pulp.  The  string  beans 
were  certainly  named  properly — they 
were  stringy!  The  radishes  turned  out 
to  be  worm  incubators;  the  corn  was 
half  weevils  and  half  tassel  hay.  Mae 
said  she  couldn't  be  bothered  canning 
such  'junk,'  while  there  was  good  food 
available.  "Well,  if  that's  so  I'll  never 
do  it  again,  spending  my  time,  money 
and  slaving  away,"  you  announced.  No, 
you  won't,  sucker,  not  until  next  year! 

When  will  North  Americans  forget 
the  slogans  for  'Victory  gardens,'  'grow 
your  own,'  'home  grown  vitamins,'  'out- 
door exercise,'  'back  to  the  land'?  The 
day  of  the  little  'back  yard  garden'  is 
done  in  this  technological  day  and  age; 
vitamins  will  be  found  in  proper  pro- 
portions only  when  the  soil  in  which  the 
plants  are  grown  has  not  been  de- 
pleted, but  is  properly  fertilized;  and 
there  are  many  more  congenial  ways  of 
taking  exercise  than  to  swing  a  hoe  on 
soil  that  has  baked  as  hard  as  adobe 
brick. 

North  Americans  have  grown  away 
from  building  individual  cars  or  pairs  of 
shoes  and  a  host  of  other  things  that 
technological  processes  can  produce 
today  in  endless  quantities,  but  we 
tenaciously  cling  to  the  moronic  be- 
havior of  raising  a  'bit  of  a  garden,'  like 
the  Egyptian  fellahs  of  5,000  years 
ago. 


In  the  Technate  of  North  America, 
not  only  garden  vegetables,  but  all 
cereals,  fruits,  and  so  on,  will  be  raised 
by  trained  agrobiologists  on  agrotech- 
nological  units  (400,000  acres  to  a  unit) 
— vegetables,  cereals,  fruits,  that  will 
be  luscious  to  taste,  high  in  vitamin  and 
mineral  content,  and  grown  on  properly 
prepared,  fertile  land.  Tank-farming, 
too,  which  grows  bounteous  crops  with- 
out soil,  will  be  utilized  wherever  prac- 
ticable. 

But  so  long  as  we  tolerate  a  mode  of 


social  operations  that  is  as  outmoded 
as  that  hoe  of  the  'back  yard  garden,' 
there  will  be  many  who  will  try  to  grow 
their  bit  of  'groceries'  in  the  back  yard. 

Spending  as  much  time  in  studying 
Technocracy's  program  as  in  studying 
those  seed  catalogs,  and  utilizing  the 
energy  wasted  in  tha,t  back  yard  to  in- 
form others  about  Technocracy,  would 
hasten  the  day  when  the  hoe  would  be 
but  a  relic  in  the  museum,  while  people 
on  this  Continent  would  lead  a  life 
worth  living.  — T.  D.  Carter. 


The  Modern  Dinosaur 


MAN  is  one  of  the  most  adapt- 
able of  animals.  He  is  su- 
premely adept  at  adjusting  his 
behavior  to  conform  to  his  environ- 
ment. He  can  be  transported  from 
tropical  to  Arctic  regions,  from  peace- 
ful fields  to  turbulent  battlefields,  and 
in  a  remarkably  short  time  he  will  es- 
tablish himself  in  working  harmony  with 
the  new  environment. 

Man  has  always  lived  in  an  economy 
of  scarcity  and  thus  has  acquired  cer- 
tain modes  of  behavior,  embellished 
until  they  assumed  the  proportions  of 
moral  and  social  codes  which,  in  turn, 
evolved  into  ideologies  and  philoso- 
phies, all  of  which  sought  to  explain  the 
inherent  realities  of  scarcity. 

In  an  economy  of  abundance,  how- 
ever, man  will  alter  his  behavior  pat- 
tern to  the  extent  that  is  required  by 
the  dictates  of  his  new  environment. 
Of  all  the  major  adjustments  that  man 
has  been  forced  to  make  in  the  long 
history  of  evolution,  this  will  probably 
be  the  easiest  and  most  pleasant.  Still, 
that  is  irrelevant.  The  important  fact  is 
that  he  will  make  the  change. 

Man's  potentially  fatal  characteristic 
is  his  seeming  inability  to  be  objective 
and  scientifically  analytical  when  deal- 
ing with  the  problems  of  the  social  or- 
ganism in  which  he  lives.  The  influence 
of  accumulated  superstition  and  folk- 
lore, the  intricate  maze  of  philosophical 
beliefs  developed  throughout  the  ages 
of  scarcity  in  attempts  to  explain  and 
justify  these  bitter  realities,  are  too 
powerful  to  overcome  when  dealing 
with  the  social  implications  of  a  chang- 
ing physical  environment. 

He  seems  incapable  of  using  the  sci- 


entific approach  to  a  social  problem, 
of  understanding  the  design  for  a  Con- 
tinental mechanism  that  will  operate  a 
high-energy  economy  of  abundance. 
Like  a  horse  that  will  not  be  led  from  a 
burning  stable,  he  remains  tied  to  the 
philosophical  concepts  of  a  dying 
order,  unable  to  save  himself.  He  is 
the  modern  dinosaur. 

His  only  chance — indeed,  his  only 
hope — for  survival  rests  in  those  rela- 
tively few  people  who  have  the  clarity 
of  mind  and  objectivity  to  face  reality. 
Those  few  North  Americans  who  can 
see  the  social  problem  for  what  it  is, 
who  can  see  the  necessity  for  the  in- 
stallation of  a  scientifically-controlled 
plan  of  operation  to  meet  the  demands 
of  a  technological  age,  have  a  tre- 
mendous responsibility  on  their  shoul- 
ders. 

It  is  not  enough  just  to  be  able  to 
analyze  the  situation  and  understand 
today's  problem.  An  individual  ca- 
pable of  the  scentific  approach,  if  pas- 
sive and  uncommunicative,  will  be  of 
little  more  use  in  halting  the  onrushing 
course  our  civilization  is  taking  toward 
the  cliff  than  the  individual  with  the 
dinosaurian  mind. 

Only  through  organized  and  effec- 
tive expression  will  his  social  intelli- 
gence have  any  meaning.  Only  by 
aligning  himself  with  Technocracy,  the 
only  Organization  on  this  Continent 
that  has  drawn  a  blueprint  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  an  abundance,  will  he  expe- 
rience the  satisfaction  of  creative 
achievement. 

— From  Eastern  Area  Digest,  official 
bulletin  of  Section  I,  R.  D.  7943, 
Technocracy    Inc. 
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We'll  Hear  More  of  This  Later 

Layoffs  are  on  the  upgrade  in  manufacturing,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  reported  this  week.  In  April,  it  said,  a  "sharp 
rise"  occurred  in  the  number  of  workers  dropped  in  radio 
manufacturing,  furniture  plants,  textile  mills  and  other 
industries. 

Job  opportunities  have  also  declined,  the  Department  said. 
Available  openings,  it  explained,  are  "largely  limited  to 
hiring  for  replacement  purposes  and  for  seasonal  expansion 
in  some  fields." 

—Labor,  July  5,  1947. 

Did  They  Think  They  Could  Win? 

Independent  grocers,  prosperous  during  the  wartime  food 
shortages,  are  running  into  trouble  amid  plenty. 

Under  OPA,  the  small  grocer  had  shown  his  heels  to  his 
archfoe,  the  big  chain.  He  could  make  flexible  purchasing 
arrangements,  obtain  scarce  items,  and  give  steady  cus- 
tomers special  favors. 

Last  week,  the  little  man's  ascendancy  seemed  to  be  run- 
ning out.  Commerce  Department  figures  for  the  year  to 
date  showed  the  chains  moving  40  per  cent  ahead  of  last 
year's  sales.  The  independents  had  gained  only  10  to  15 
per  cent  in  dollar  sales  and  had  probably  lost  in  physical 
volume.  Their  percentage  of  total  food  sales  had  slumped 
from  68  per  cent  in  1946  to  60.5 — an  eighteen-year  low. 

— Newsweelc,  June  16,  1947. 

How  About  Giving  It  to  American  Relief? 

A  delegation  of  food  canners  and  distributors  braved  a 
chill  reception  from  Congress  yesterday  to  ask  that  the  gov- 
ernment help  them  get  rid  of  a  "dangerous  surplus"  of 
canned  foods  by  including  such  products  in  its  overseas 
relief  shipments. 

.  .  .  unless  something  is  done  to  reduce  this  "dangerously 
large"  stockpile,  packers  and  canners  are  going  to  cut  down 
their  processing  this  season  and  farmers  are  going  to  have 
trouble  selling  their  vegetables. 

— Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  July   II,    1947. 


A  Sweet  Racket 

The  ex-SI  who  is  unable  to  persuade  his  local  bank  to 
finance  a  home  for  his  wife  and  children  might  try  to  tap 
one  of  the  nation's  new-car  dealers,  who  are  building  up 
handsome  cash  reserves  these  days. 

In  New  York,  for  example,  most  of  the  city's  385  dealers 
keep   fat    lists    of   200   to    1 ,000    waiting    customers.     They 


require  deposits  of  $50  to  $200  from  each  applicant.  Thus  a 
dealer  with  500  "waitees,"  each  of  whom  makes  a  $100 
deposit,  swings  the  equivalent  of  a  $50,000  loan  without 
interest. 

Since  the  usual  waiting  time  for  a  new  car  is  a  year  to  18 
months,  the  dealer  has  use  of  this  money  for  a  long  enough 
time  to  make  a  considerable  investment  return.  A  conserva- 
tive estimate  places  the  total  sum  of  such  cash  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  nation's  new-car  dealers  at  more  than  $100 
million. 

— New  Republic,  June  30.  1947. 

Don't  Count  on  That  Building  Boom 

Evidence  is  piling  up  that  previous  warnings  of  a  drop  in 
building  were  if  anything  understatements.  Businessmen  who 
have  counted  on  a  building  boom  to  carry  us  through  the 
postwar  adjustment  without  a  correction  will  have  to  look 
elsewhere. 

Previous  estimates  of  residential  building  in  1947  have  now 
been  sliced  nearly  in  half,  while  hundreds  of  newly  built  "vet 
homes"  stand  empty  and  unsold. 

Unemployment  in  the  building  trades  is  rising,  and  it  is 
likely  that  government  officials  will  have  to  give  way  to  rising 
labor  pressure  and  lift  controls  on  non-residential  construc- 
tion. 

— Modern  Industry,  June   15,  1947. 

Bon  Voyage! 

Architect  Frank  Lloyd  Wright,  who  is  as  fast  at  turning  a 
satirical  metaphor  as  he  is  at  astounding  the  building  busi- 
ness, turned  one  yesterday  aimed  at  the  United  Nations. 

Wright  took  a  look  at  the  plans  for  the  new  UN  home  on 
the  East  River  in  New  York  city  and  in  a  magazine  article 
called  it  "a  supercrate  to  ship  a  fiasco  to  hell." 

"Capitalism,"  said  Wright  in  an  article  in  the  current 
issue  of  Script,  "here  goes  on  record  for  world  fascism  in 
this  monstrous  tombstone  for  the  graveyard  of  peace." 

— Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  July  9,  1947. 

12  Pearl  Divers  Join  the  Unemployed 

In  San  Francisco,  the  B/G  sandwich  shops,  hard  hit  by  a 
30  per  cent  rise  in  food  prices  since  the  demise  of  OPA  and 
a  60  per  cent  rise  in  labor  costs  since  the  war's  end,  were 
redesigning  their  restaurants.  In  the  new  B/G  plans  each 
counter  girl  will  be  able  to  serve  twelve  customers  instead 
of  her  previous  eight.  By  moving  dishwashing  operations 
from  the  basement  to  the  restaurant's  center,  four  dish- 
washers will  be  able  to  do  work  that  formerly  required 
sixteen  men. 

— Newsweek,  June  30,    1947. 
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Business  Prostitutes  a  Work  of  Science 

No  longer  a  passing  fad,  television  is  fast  becoming  a 
magnet  to  attract  bar  patrons  during  otherwise  slack  busi- 
ness periods.  From  swank  cocktail  lounges  in  the  50s  to 
sawdust-scented  Greenwich  Village  joints,  it  is  taking  hold 
with  customers  and  bartenders  alike.  "It  might  not  make  a 
difference  in  a  neighborhood  bar,  but  we've  got  to  pull 
people  in  off  the  street,"  declared  an  Eighth  Avenue  drink 
mixer. 

— Newsweek,  June  16,  1947. 

A  Neat  Return 

The  Commerce  Dept.  reports  that  corporate  profits  after 
taxes  climbed  to  a  record  high  of  $12,500,000,000  last  year 
—$2,000,000,000  above  the  previous  peak  in  1943 

Corporate  profits  before  taxes  were  estimated  at  $21,- 
100,000,000  in  1946.  This  was  $1,000,000,000  higher  than  in 
1945  but  $3,500,000,000  less  than  the  1943  total. 

The  larger  gain  after  taxes  was  attributed  to  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  excess  profits  tax  and  the  reduction  in  the  corpo- 
rate income  tax  rate  at  the  end  of  1945. 

— PM,  June  18,  1947. 

A  Sample  of  'Fair  Business  Practices?' 

The  Mexican  Labor  Ministry  has  presented  a  bill  to  the 
Government  to  halt  exploitation  of  women  home  workers 
employed  by  the  clothing  industry.  In  this  capital  [Mexico 
City]  the  number  so  employed  is  about  20,000.  .  .  . 

These  measures  are  calculated  to  break  the  back  of  one  of 
the  most  oppressive  rackets  in  existence  in  Mexico.  It  has 
been  shown  by  the  Mexican  Labor  Ministry  that  the  greater 
number  of  offenders  are  United  States  manufacturers  ex- 
ploiting a  cheap  labor  supply  by  remote  control. 

The  women  work  in  their  homes  at  wages  which  average 
three  to  four  dollars  per  60-to-90  hour  week.  A  common 
appellation  for  their  conditions  here  is  "pedal  slavery." 
Mexican  Government  statistics  show  that  women's  suits,  as- 
sembled at  a  cost  of  40  cents,  sometimes  sell  in  the  United 
States  for  $40  and,  returned  to  Mexico,  sell  often  for  $60. 

—The  New  York  Times,  June  21,  1947. 

Even  Mama  Can  Work  Less 

Gadgets  galore,  oceans  of  lotions  and  all  sorts  of  aids  are 
being  displayed  in  the  shops  to  increase  the  joys  of  summer 
and  remove  some  of  its  sting.  Among  the  newest  things 
under  the  sun  are  non-oily  suntan  lotions,  collapsible  cabanas, 
folding  charcoal  grills  and  electric  picnic  stoves  with  four 
heat  levels.  So  new  that  it  may  be  a  few  weeks  before  you 
will  find  them  in  retail  stores  are  paper  bottles  for  baby. 
They'll  come  fifty  to  the  package.  The  bottle  is  to  be  thrown 
away  when  emptied. 

—The  New  York  Times.  July  6,  1947. 

We  Pay  to  Deprive  Ourselves  of  Goods 

...  In  1942,  to  stimulate  farm  production  for  war,  Con- 
gress enacted  price  support  legislation  guaranteeing  grow- 
ers of  potatoes  (and  wheat,  corn,  peas,  cotton,  tobacco, 
eggs,  turkeys,  chickens,  peanuts,  rice,  etc.)  90  per  cent  of 
parity  price.    If  the  market  quotation  sinks  below  that  level, 


growers  can  sell  their  produce  to  the  government  at  the  sup- 
port price.  The  government  must  then  withdraw  from  the 
competitive  market  all  of  what  it  buys.  This  is  known  as 
supporting  the  market. 

In  1946,  in  a  typical  support  transaction,  the  Agriculture 
Department  bought  17,500,000  hundred-pound  bags  of 
Maine  potatoes,  90  per  cent  U.  S.  No.  I  quality.  Some 
450,000  sacks  went  to  schools  and  charitable  institutions; 
800,000  were  disposed  of  to  makers  of  industrial  alcohol; 
about  4,000,000  bags  went  into  starch;  500,000  to  feed 
cattle;  3,500,000  to  export.  Nearly  half,  8,200,000  bags, 
were  destroyed.  For  potatoes  alone,  price  support  last  year 
cost  the  government  almost  $85,000,000. 

...  no  one  in  Congress  indicated  that  he  was  seriously 
ready  to  take  on  the  politically  suicidal  job  of  upsetting  the 
price-support  law.  It  would  run  its  course  until  Dec.  3  1 ,  1948. 
and  probably  cost  the  United  States  many  more  millions  of 
bushels  of  food  and  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

— Newsweek,  June  23,  1947. 

Leave  it  to  the  Scientists! 

Last  week,  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  announced 
something  promising:  a  synthetic  weed  killer,  isopropyl-N- 
phenyl  carbamate  (IPC),  which  does  away  with  at  least  one 
kind  of  grass  without  hurting  certain  broad-leaved  crops  such 
as  sugar  beets  and  spinach. 

British  scientists  found  last  year  that  IPC  killed  certain 
grain  plants.  U.  S.  scientists  took  the  hint  and  tried  the  stuff 
on  quackgrass,  alias  witchgrass,  one  of  the  peskiest  weeds  in 
the  northern  U.  S.  As  little  as  10  lbs.  an  acre,  Agriculture 
reports,  does  the  deed,  killing  even  the  nine-lived  under- 
ground stems  (stolons)  which  generations  of  farmers  have 
grubbed  from  the  soil  by  hand. 

— Time,  June  30,  1947. 

Pop  Goes  the  Weevil! 

Some  day  you  may  be  eating  "exploded"  flour.  Scientists 
at  the  Midwest  Research  Institute  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  have 
developed  a  new  method  of  separating  kernels  of  grain  into 
their  various  parts.   They  do  it  with  compressed  air. 

At  low  pressures,  they  can  pop  the  berry  of  oats  or  wheat 
out  of  the  hull.  A  little  more  pressure,  and  they  split  the 
berry,  taking  out  the  germ.  High  pressure  will  pulverize  the 
berry,  thus  producing  flour  that  never  went  through  a  roller. 

On  a  laboratory  scale,  the  researchers  made  whole  wheat, 
germ-free  flour,  which  they  baked  and  found  good.  Now 
milling  interests  are  putting  up  $100,000  for  a  pilot  plant  to 
test  the  process  on  a  commercial  scale. 

—Farm  Journal,  July  1947. 

Mechanized  Wheelbarrow 

Production  of  a  mechanized  wheelbarrow  capable  of  carry- 
ing a  one-ton  load  at  speeds  up  to  15  miles  per  hour  has 
been  announced  by  Novo  Engine  Company.  .  .  .  The  unit 
...  is  a  miniature  dump  truck.  It  is  built  to  haul  concrete, 
sand,  bricks,  mortar  and  other  building  materials.  Equipped 
with  special  airplane  type  tires,  it  runs  anywhere,  even  on 
loose  sand,  without  special  roads  or  runways.  It  can  be  used 
for  scaffold  or  second  and  third  story  work  since  it  weighs 
only  1000  pounds.  Steering  is  by  a  single  tail  wheel,  per- 
mitting easy  maneuvering  in  tight  places  and  enabling  it  to 
turn  in  its  own  length. 

— Pacific  Road  Builder  and  Engineering  Review,  July  1947. 
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Perish  the  Thought,  Dr.  Gamble! 

Yale  graduates  in  the  early  1700s  averaged  five  surviving 
children  each.  The  Yale  man  of  1922,  however,  had  only  2.03 
children,  according  to  a  report  issued  this  week  by  Dr. 
Clarence  J.  Gamble,  college  project  director  of  the  Popula- 
tion Reference  Bureau  of  Washington. 

The  survey  of  the  Class  of  1922  in  27  American  colleges 
and  universities,  recently  completed  by  this  scientific,  non- 
profit organization  which  gathers  and  distributes  population 
data,  disclosed  a  birth  rate  of  only  1.68  children  per  gradu- 
ate— 80  per  cent  of  the  number  needed  for  replacement. 

"If  the  present  birth  differential  continues,"  Dr.  Gamble 
said,  "the  prospect  for  the  future  is  ominous.  Instead  of  a 
nation  guided  by  serious  thought,  there  is  the  possibility  of  a 
vast  majority  in  control  that  is  not  only  incompetent  and 
unintelligent,  but  receptive  to  totalitarianism." 

— Newsweek,  June  23,  1947. 


Is  it  'Un-American'  to  Think? 

In  a  23-page  analysis,  entitled  "The  Constitutional  Right 
to  Advocate  Political,  Social  and  Economic  Change — An 
Essential  of  American  Democracy,"  the  National  Lawyers 
Guild  warned  that  the  drive  to  make  "second  class  citizens" 
of  Communists  and  others  sympathetic  to  change  repre- 
sents a  threat  "not  to  one  group  alone  but  to  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people." 

The  guild  .  .  .  emphasized  that — within  the  limits  of  the 
"clear  and  present  danger"  principle  established  by  the 
Supreme  Court — "Americans  have  the  right  to  explore 
everywhere  in  the  realm  of  new  ideas,  to  propagate  their 
discoveries,  however  radical;  to  advocate  social  change, 
however  revolutionary. 

The  guild  warned  that  representatives  of  "large  business 
interests  .  .  .  seek  to  inoculate  American  public  opinion  with 
the  notion  that  'Americanism'  consists  in  the  defense  of  the 
status  quo;  'un-Americanism'  consists  in  any  criticism  or 
suggestion  to  change  it." 

— PM,  June  17,  1947. 

Examine  the  Pocketbook  First,  Doc! 

The  art  of  surgery  has  advanced  with  amazing  speed  since 
Morton's  use  of  anesthesia  and  Lister's  discovery  of  anti- 
sepsis. From  his  role  as  a  mechanical  assistant  despised  by 
the  general  physician,  the  surgeon  has  risen  to  the  very 
pinnacle  of  the  medical  arts.  He  is  no  longer  what  Lister 
once  called  "the  bloody  and  butcherly  department"  of 
medicine. 

But  scientific  control  of  surgery  hasn't  advanced  along  with 
the  mechanical  developments.  Today  there  are  too  many 
surgical  mistakes,  too  many  surgical  crimes.  There  are  too 
many  unqualified  doctors  cutting  up  the  human  body  with 
impunity,  literally  getting  away  with  murder  in  the  operating- 
room.  There  are  too  many  operations  motivated  more  by 
an  interest  in  the  patient's  pocketbook  than  in  his  health.  .  .  . 

A  member  of  the  American  Surgical  Association  said:  "It 
is  probably  true  that  at  least  half  of  the  surgical  operations 
of  the  country  are  done  by  physicians  without  special  quali- 
fications." 

An  Ohio  surgeon,  an  ex-president  of  his  state  medical 
society,  said: 


"It  is  certainly  most  unfortunate  that  large  numbers  of 
men  are  assuming  to  do  major  surgery  with  practically  no 
qualifications  whatever,  except  the  lack  of  conscience.  The 
result  is  notorious  that  in  this  country  we  have  the  largest 
postoperative  mortality  in  ordinary  operations  of  any  civil- 
ized country." 

— From  "Unnecessary  Operations"  by  Albert  Deutsch, 
Woman's  Home  Companion,  July  1947. 

Straight  From  the  Horse's  Mouth 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  next  generation  will  be  spared  many 
unnecessary  surgical  operations  by  a  change  in  the  whole 
social  and  economic  structure  of  medicine.  When  we  have 
compulsory  health  insurance,  as  I  am  sure  we  some  day  will, 
it  will  eliminate  the  motive  of  gain — for  example,  unneces- 
sary operations  performed  upon  people  of  means  because  of 
their  wealth.  It  will  eliminate  the  motive  of  "experience" — 
the  unnecessary  operations  performed  upon  patients  receiv- 
ing charity. 

— From  "A  Noted  Surgeon  Comments"  by  Leo  M.  Davidoff,  M.D., 
(Professor  of  Clinical  Neurological  Surgery,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, Attending  Neurological  Surgeon,  Montefiore  Hospital,  New 
York  City),  Woman's  Home  Companion,  July   1947. 

There's  the  Saving  in  'Gas,'  Too! 

If  the  paper  shortage  does  not  ease  up  soon,  Congress 
members  may  find  it  advisable  to  cut  down  on  their  speech- 
making.  The  Appropriations  Committee  informed  the  House 
of  this  dire  prospect  today. 

It  is  said  the  Government  Printing  Office  had  reported 
that  it  was  getting  just  barely  enough  newsprint  to  print  the 
Congressional  Record  and  saw  no  chance  for  increased 
supplies.  The  Record  prints  the  speeches  and  proceedings  in 
Congress.  .  .  .  Fewer  speeches  would  save  money. 

— The  New  York  Times,  June  27,    1947. 

Gone  with  the  Wind 

With  no  sign  of  price  legislation  yet  in  sight,  Congress  has 
a  fresh  reminder  today  of  how  seriously  the  climb  in  living 
costs  has  cut  into  bank  accounts  across  the  country. 

The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  reported  that 
individual  deposits  and  cash  holdings  dropped  by  $1,800,- 
000,000  in  the  first  quarter  of  1947 — the  first  decline  since 
before  the  war. 

Savings  by  individuals  also  were  "sharply"  off — $1,400,- 
000,000  during  the  first  three  months  of  1947  or  less  than 
half  the  figure  for  the  last  quarter  of  1946  and  the  lowest 
total  since  1940. 

— PM,  June  27,  1947. 

Sh-h!   Don't  Tell  the  Public! 

As  the  record  billion-bushel  winter  wheat  crop  harvest  gets 
under  way,  USDA  reports  that  foreign  demand  again 
promises  to  "greatly  exceed"  world  supplies  available  for 
export. 

This  is  interpreted  here  to  mean  that  the  world  market, 
financed  largely  by  this  country,  will  keep  wheat  prices  up, 
with  other  grains  and  feeds  tagging  along.'  USDA  goes  no 
further  than  to  say  the  export  demand  will  hold  our  price 
above  the  support  level,  90%  of  parity,  or  about  $1.80  a 
bushel  to  the  grower.  But  there  is  a  private  whispering  that 
it  may  go  to  $3  again. 

— Farm  Journal,  July  1947. 
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Never  Too  Hungry  to  Help  a  Neighbor, 
For  a  Profit,  of  Course! 

Harry  M.  Durning,  Collector  of  Customs,  took  action 
yesterday  to  halt  the  mysterious  flow  of  Greek  food  parcels 
into  this  country.  In  the  last  six  months  thousands  of  such 
parcels,  containing  an  estimated  100,000  to  160,000  pounds 
of  meat,  have  been  received  here  from  that  hungry  country. 

—The  New  York  Times,  June  24,  1947. 


Greek  officials  are  probing  the  shipment  of  thousands  of 
food  parcels  from  Greece  to  the  U.S.A.,  which  Minister  of 
Coordination  Stephan  Stephanopolous  said  had  been  in- 
spired by  transport  companies  making  "huge  profits  out  of 
the  traffic." 

The  minister  intimated  that  the  transport  firms  were 
foreign  concerns  which  had  Greek  nationals  representing 
them  here  in  Athens. 

— PM,  June  27,  1947. 

The  Status  Quo  Must  Be  Maintained 

Rep.  Frank  Havenner,  D.,  Calif.,  said  today  progressives 
fear  "very  powerful  influences  may  be  actively  at  work  to 
delay  use  of  atomic  energy  for  industrial  and  social  pur- 
poses." 

Havenner  said  the  public  has  been  told  "in  vague  and 
unsatisfactory  terms"  that  atomic  energy  may  be  commonly 
available  in  20  to  50  years.  But  independent  scientists,  he 
said,  assert  that  in  two  or  three  years  atomic  energy  could 
be  available  in  quantity. 

"The  American  citizen  should  squarely  face  the  fact  that 
the  big  interests  of  American  industry  and  American  finance 
are  not  only  uninterested  in  speeding  up  the  advent  of  the 
atomic  age  into  our  everyday  lives,  but  that  those  powerful 
interests  are  already  doing  everything  they  can  to  delay  it," 
he  said. 

— Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  July  2,  1947. 

Tapping  All  Along  the  Line 

Cost  of  filling  a  family  market  basket  is  rising  steadily.  It 
was  $280  (on  an  annual  basis)  in  March,  $293  in  April,  and 
$299  in  May.  June  and  July,  when  figures  are  compiled, 
will  show  still  farther  rises. 

These  gains,  by  the  way,  reflect  more  than  rising  farm 
prices.  The  farmer's  share  of  the  consumer's  food  dollar 
reached  a  peak  of  56c  in  March,  then  fell  to  54c  in  April 
and  52c  in  May. 

The  housewife's  purse  is  being  tapped  by  higher  distribu- 
tion costs. 

—Business  Week,  July  19,  1947. 

If  It's  So  Good,  Why  Must  It  Be  Sold? 

If  industrial  management  is  seriously  concerned  about  the 
future  of  free  enterprise,  then  we  should  turn  our  attention  to 
our  colleges  and  universities — and  fast.  A  survey  conducted 
by  The  Psychological  Corp.,  reveals  that  65%  of  college 
students  believe  that  they  could  get  as  much  or  more  for 
their  money  if  the  Government  owned  all  business.  Reason: 
Profits  would  go  to  consumers  and  less  money  would  be 
"wasted"  on  advertising.  .  .  . 


Dissatisfaction  with  the  status  quo  is  an  imperative  pre- 
requisite to  progress.  And,  clearly,  members  of  the  younger 
generation  have  cause  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  perform- 
ance of  this  generation  of  leaders. 

But  there  is  a  tremendous  difference  between  a  healthy 
disapproval  of  the  current  scene  and  such  an  overwhelming 
advocacy  of  socialistic  philosophy. 

We  pointed  out  some  months  ago  that  only  8%  of  Amer- 
ican college  graduates  have  had  any  education  in  business 
during  their  college  careers  beyond  a  course  or  two  in  eco- 
nomics— even  though  40%  of  our  college  graduates  enter 
business.  Here,  then,  is  a  place  to  begin  if  we  want  the 
future  generation  of  leaders  to  believe  in  free  enterprise. 

— Modern  Industry  (Editorial),  June  15,  1947. 

Small  but  Powerful 

A  new  turbo-jet  engine,  more  powerful  than  a  diesel 
electric  railroad  engine  and  less  than  0.2  pet.  of  a  diesel's 
weight,  has  been  announced  after  6  years  of  secret  develop- 
ment. The  engine,  said  to  be  America's  most  powerful  turbo- 
jet, produces  a  rated  thrust  up  to  5000  lbs.  Menasco  Mfg. 
Co.,  Burbank,  Calif.,  developed  the  engine,  designated 
XJ-37,  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Army  Air  Forces. 

— Iron  Age,  June  12,  1947. 

North  America  Can  Produce  It 

.  .  .  The  production  of  tung  oil,  once  imported  from  China 
in  excess  of  100,000,000  pounds  a  year,  is  now  a  $10,000,000 
industry  in  this  country.  This  year  the  region  along  the  Gulf 
Coast  from  Florida  to  Texas  will  produce  about  20,000,000 
pounds  of  the  valuable  oil.  It  is  one  of  the  fastest  drying  oils 
known  and  is  in  great  demand  by  the  paint  and  varnish  in- 
dustry. Tung  oil  is  also  used  as  a  waterproofing  agent  for 
linoleum,  transformers,  electrodes,  brick,  masonry,  and  in  a 
variety  of  inks. 

— From  "Uncle  Sam's  Plow  Boys,"  by  Wayne  Whittaker, 
Popular  Mechanics  Magazine,  July  1947. 

Baying  at  the  Moon 

In  convention  at  Los  Angeles  last  week,  sales  executives 
representing  businesses  the  nation  over,  viewed  with  alarm 
statistics  showing  that  with  the  country's  productive  capacity 
greater  than  ever  before,  America's  sales  force  has  dropped 
drastically.  "There  just  aren't  enough  competent  salesmen 
to  go  around,"  one  executive  declared,  "and  if  free  enter- 
prise is  to  continue,  our  great  distribution  and  selling  system 
must  be  kept  efficient  and  alive." 

But  manufacturers  of  automatic  vending  (never  say  'slot'!) 
machines,  aren't  alarmed  in  the  least.  And  while  they  agree 
distribution  must  be  kept  efficient,  they  take  a  dim  view  of 
the  word  'alive.'  For  the  reduction  in  numbers  of  human 
salesmen  is  due,  in  part,  to  the  increasing  popularity  of 
robot  salesmen. 

The  list  of  products  now  or  shortly  available  for  automatic 
purchase  at  the  clink  of  a  coin  include  such  diversified  items 
as  fresh  fish,  books,  sunglasses,  salads,  fertilizers  and  nuts, 
to  name  only  a  few. 

The  latest  aspect  of  the  Brave  New  World  doesn't  cause 
this  newspaper  to  worry,  however.  Even  if  the  salesman 
becomes  as  dated  as  the  horse,  which  we  doubt,  purveyors 
of  goods  will  always  need  to  advertise  to  do  an  effective  job 
of  selling. 

— From  an  editorial  in  the  Wilmington  (Calif.)  Press- 
Journal,  June  24,  1947. 
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TECHNOCRACY 

The  Only  American  Way 


This  article,  presented  as  a  paper  in  a  science  class  at  the 
University  of  Southern  California,  was  written  by  a  young 
Technocrat  and  offers  a  challenge  to  all  thinking  Americans. 


WITH  the  simple  statement, 
"When  the  atomic  bomb  ex- 
ploded over  Hiroshima  a 
door  slammed  shut  on  the  past,"  the 
creators  of  the  most  significant  scien- 
tific development  in  the  history  of  the 
human  race  acknowledged  the  fact 
that  the  civilization  on  this  Continent 
has  entered  a  new  era  in  its  existence, 
an  era  in  which  the  old  concepts  of  life 
will  be  discarded  and  new  ones  taken 
up  in  their  place. 

Today  technology  is  offering  an 
abundance  never  before  available, 
even  on  the  North  American  Conti- 
nent. This  abundance,  if  made  avail- 
able to  the  citizens  of  this  Continent, 
can  assure  to  everyone  a  mode  of  living 
unknown  today,  save  to  an  insignifi- 
cantly small  percentage  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

Technocracy  demands  that  this 
abundance,  which  it  is  possible  to  pro- 
duce through  the  intelligent  use  of 
technology  rather  than  the  unproduc- 
tive employment  of  human  labor,  be 
given  equally  to  each  and  every  citizen. 

Through  all  past  periods  of  history, 
great  men  rose  to  prominence  through 
the  extensive  use  of  a  single  type  of 
machine,  a  machine  of  almost  universal 
application.  Cheops,  Alexander,  Cae- 
sar Augustus,  William  the  Conqueror 
and  George  Washington,  to  mention 
only  a  few,  accomplished  their  achieve- 
ments by  means  of  this  extraordinary 
machine,  one  of  the  most  efficient  that 
the  world  has  ever  known. 

This  engine,  capable  of  performing 
many  operations  of  a  complicated  na- 
ture, was  used  almost  exclusively  in  the 
construction  of  the  Pyramids,  the  hang- 
ing gardens  of  Babylon,  the  great 
Roman  highways,  the  palace  of  Ver- 
sailles, and  Independence  Hall  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

Extremely  efficient,  it  burns  fuel  at  a 


very  low  temperature,  and  automati- 
cally informs  the  operator  when  the 
fuel  runs  low.  Even  though  its  mechan- 
ism uses  over  230  automatically  oiled 
bearings,  this  engine  wears  extremely 
well.  There  is  no  one  who  is  not 
familiar  with  it  and  all  of  us  have 
seen  it  work.  Yet,  despite  its  efficiency 
and  durability,  this  engine  is  rapidly 
becoming  obsolete  and  millions  of 
models  are  being  abandoned.  This  en- 
gine is  called  MAN. 

A  NEW  ROLE 

Man  is  being  discarded  as  the  major 
source  of  energy  in  our  modern  civiliza- 
tion at  an  ever-accelerating  rate; 
mechanization  is  taking  place  swiftly 
and  surely — a  trend  which  cannot  be 
reversed  without  near  fatal  results  to 
that  civilization.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  man  is  becoming  more  and 
more  indispensable,  but  not  as  an 
energy  source.  His  is  a  new  role.  To- 
day he  is  the  personification  of  Watch- 
fulness; he  is  no  longer  the  Laborer — 
he  is  the  Control.  In  the  words  of 
Robert  L.  Taylor,  editor  of  'Chemical 
Industries':  "Man's  productivity  is  no 
longer  measured  by  the  hours  he  works 
but  by  the  capacity  of  the  machines  he 
operates." 

The  back-breaking  toil  of  building 
the  Pyramids  and  other  ancient  struc- 
tures and  the  utter  prodigality  of 
human  labor  stands  in  marked  contrast 
to  the  present-day  mode  of  work. 

Instead  of  being  beasts  of  burden, 
men  nowadays  have  become  machine 
tenders,  the  machines  doing  the  actual 
work  to  a  great  extent.  Conveyors,  ele- 
vators, dump  trucks,  dump  cars,  grab 
buckets,  steam  shovels,  truck  loaders, 
cat-  unloaders,  pneumatic  hammers  and 
drills,  electric  hand  saws,  and  many 
others — the  list  would  seem  endless — 
relieve    the    gruelling    toil    of    former 


years.  Man  has  virtually  become  the 
master  of  many  inanimate  slaves  who 
tirelessly  do  the  drudgery. 

The  firing  aisle  of  a  boiler  room 
used  to  be  a  hot,  grimy,  eye-distressing, 
forbidding  place,  where  men  would 
singe,  sweat  and  strain  while  throwing 
coal  by  the  scoopfuls  into  the  seething 
maw  of  the  furnace,  working  the  glow- 
ing fire  in  the  blistering  glare  of  the 
white-hot  walls  and  fuel  bed,  pulling 
out  great  scorching  clinkers,  and  wheel- 
ing away  barrowfuls  of  choking,  blind- 
ing ash. 

In  contrast,  the  modern  boiler  room 
is  clean,  cool  and  comfortable.  The 
fuel  is  dumped  from  cars  or  unloaded 
from  boats  by  cranes,  after  which  it  is 
crushed,  elevated  and  fired  automatic- 
ally, and  the  ashes  are  dumped  auto- 
matically and  carried  away  by  con- 
veyors or  in  cars.  The  human  attend- 
ant is  chiefly  concerned  with  reading 
instruments  and  otherwise  observing 
whether  all  parts  are  performing  prop- 
erly— a  function  of  control  and  manipu- 
lation. 

Work  is  done  to  provide  goods  and 
services  for  human  beings.  There  is 
little  to  be  said  in  favor  of  work  merely 
for  work's  sake;  no  one  likes  to  work  for 
ihe  joy  of  it.  So,  work  is  necessary  only 
that  these  goods  and  services  may  be 
produced — the  more  work  (energy  con- 
version), the  more  essentials  produced. 
But  man,  himself,  cannot  do  enough 
work  to  provide  himself  with  a  high 
standard  of  living;  so,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce a  high  standard  of  living  (which 
everyone  seems  to  desire)  extraneous 
energy  -  consuming  devices  must  be 
employed. 

In  the  old  days  of  handicraft  manu- 
factures, the  output  per  man  was  lim- 
ited to  the  work  that  the  man  himself 
could  do  by  his  own  individual  strength. 
The  introduction  of  mechanical  or  elec- 
trical power  in  the  industrial  plants  in 
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America  gives  each  American  worker, 
on  the  average,  the  equivalent  of 
about  60  helpers,  so  that  his  output  is 
increased  accordingly. 

Since  these  never  tiring  slaves  are  so 
much  more  efficient  than  man,  it  is  only 
fitting  that  man  be  retired  and  the 
other  engines  employed  to  do  the 
work,  for  one  of  the  fundamental  dic- 
tums  of  technology  is  that  the  only  way 
to  produce  more  is  to  work  less.  When 
we  install  a  social  system  for  the  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  abundance, 
the  necessity  for  human  labor  will  be 
cut  by  a  large  percentage. 

Such  a  society  would  undoubtedly 
cause  a  great  change  in  human  rela- 
tions. There  was  a  time  when  each  man 
had  his  place,  or  'status,'  in  society.  He 
was  either  a  slave,  a  villain,  a  freeman 
or  a  noble.  But  in  today's  society,  the 
relations  that  exist  between  individuals 
are  legally  determined  by  contract.  We 
engage  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  work 
for  a  certain  sum,  and  if  we  don't  like 
the  agreement,  we  do  not  renew  the 
contract. 

Essentially,  then,  we  are  left  to  our 
own  resources,  except  that  natural 
human  sympathy  cannot  permit  us  to 
see  without  distress  the  misery  of  our 
fellows  who  have  made  less  fortunate 
contracts  than  ourselves,  or  who  have 
been  unable  to  enter  into  any  contract 
at  all.  As  a  group,  rather  reluctantly 
and  with  a  great  deal  of  haphazard  and 
spasmodic  organization,  we  accept  the 
responsibility  for  the  lives  of  the  poor 
by  means  of  'charity'  and  'relief  funds. 

In  a  functional  society,  there  would 
be  the  same  responsibility,  but  there 
would  be  no  poor.  Society  could  well 
afford  to  guarantee  a  high  standard  of 
living  to  all,  and  in  return  would  have 
the  right  to  exact  a  certain  minimum 
service  from  all  the  able-bodied.  The 
amount  of  time  that  need  be  devoted 
to  such  service  by  any  individual  would 
leave  him  leisure  in  enormously  greater 
degree  than  is  possible  now. 

For  example,  were  the  proper  tech- 
nology installed,  the  more  than  20,000,- 
000  workers  between  the  ages  of  25 
and  45  years  who  are  actively  em- 
ployed in  this  country  today  could, 
while  working  only  4  hours  a  day,  4 
days  a  week,  adequately  maintain  all 
the  production  necessary  to  supply  this 
country's   citizens  with   an   abundance. 

The  social  design  evolved  by  Tech- 
nocracy requires  that  the  remaining 
population  would  be  retired  from  the 
working  force,  not  as  an  end  in  itself, 
but  as  a  means  to  achieving  a  more 
efficient     production     system.      Those 


under  the  age  of  25  would  return  to 
school  to  receive  an  education  unob- 
tainable under  our  present  Price  Sys- 
tem method  of  distribution,  save  for  a 
select  few;  those  who  had  passed  their 
45  year  would  be  elevated  to  a  new 
period  of  enjoyment  of  life,  with  travel, 
hobbies,  studies  and  so  on,  assured 
them  for  as  long  as  they  live. 

This  part  of  Technocracy's  synthesis 
is  one  of  the  most  attractive  features 
of  its  entire  program  to  the  older 
citizen,  but  it  is  not  put  there  as  bait 
to  attract  the  support  of  the  older 
people;  it  is  a  necessary  part  of  the 
operational  design.  Remember  that  im- 
portant axiom  of  technology:  the  only 
way  to  produce  more  in  this  Power  Age 
is  to  work  less.  Since  there  would  be 
need  in  industry  for  only  a  fraction  of 
the  nation's  population  at  any  given 
time,  the  older  people  would  be  retired 
on  full  income  to  give  way  to  the 
younger  and  rhore  efficient  workers. 

WE  MUST  LEARN  TO  LIVE 

Their  preoccupation  with  work  has 
led  many  into  the  confirmed  habit  of 
thinking  that  there  is  nothing  else  worth 
doing.  This  is  a  fallacy.  If  a  man  exists 
solely  that  he  may  work  that  he  may 
eat  that  he  may  work  again,  there  is 
little  to  be  said  in  favor  of  life.  Ac- 
tually, the  obsession  of  work,  or  per- 
haps more  correctly,  the  profits  to  be 
gained  from  performing  it,  has  almost 
killed  the  understanding  of  the  purpose 
of  life.  Of  a  consequence,  we  cannot 
really  begin  to  live  until  the  present  sit- 
uation is  reversed  and  we  have  learned 
to  control  work. 

In  fact,  few  of  us,  if  any  at  all,  have 
begun  to  realize  what  life  may  be.  If 
sufficient  time  were  available,  there 
would  be,  for  many,  the  possibility  of 
developing  their  natural,  though  often 
atrophied,  curiosity.  The  pursuit  of  sci- 
entific knowledge  is  itself  an  endless 
source  of  time  fulfilment.  Of  course, 
not  all  nor  even  the  majority  of  us  have 
those  scientific,  artistic,  literary  or 
scholarly  interests  which  make  leisure 
the  one  thing  valuable  to  their  pos- 
sessors. 

Many  would  look  upon  the  latter 
part  of  life  as  a  period  for  enjoyment 
of  other  sorts;  for  travel,  for  social  re- 
laxation in  the  company  of  lifetime 
friends;  a  time  for  the  cultivation  of  all 
sorts  of  personal  idiosyncracies  and 
special  tastes,  and  the  pursuit  of  every 
imaginable  form  of  recreation;  in  short, 
a   time   for   leisurely   and    unperturbed 


appreciation  of  the  good  things  of  the 
world  they  have  helped  to  create.  (The 
play  instinct  of  human  beings  has  not 
been  stimulated  as  it  should  be.  In 
fact,  it  has  been  so  underdeveloped 
that  we  are  inclined  to  regard  it  as 
something  either  evil  or  foolish,  both 
entirely  false  views.) 

But  regardless  of  the  differences  be- 
tween the  individual  uses  to  which  lei- 
sure would  be  put,  everyone  could 
agree  in  looking  forward  to  the  date  of 
their  discharge  from  production  as  the 
time  when  they  would  first  enter  upon 
the  full  enjoyment  of  their  birthright, 
with  full  purchasing  power  assured  for 
life. 

That  we  are  approaching  a  time 
when  middle  age  will  be  looked  for- 
ward to  with  pleasure  is  demonstrated 
not  only  by  the  increasing  evidence  of 
our  ability  to  produce  the  needs  of  the 
citizens  of  this  Continent  without  call- 
ing upon  the  older  people,  but  also  by 
the  fact  that,  in  the  future,  man  can 
anticipate  living  longer  to  enjoy  his 
benefits  longer.  The  rise  of  life  ex- 
pectancy of  industrial  workers,  for  ex- 
ample, coincident  with  the  increased 
use  of  modern  technology,  has  leaped 
from  34  to  64  years  in  the  past  half 
century.  This  rise  is,  in  fact,  not  only 
coincident  with  the  rise  of  technology 
and  science,  but  is  a  product  of  them. 
It  is  no  longer  axiomatic  that  biologi- 
cal and  chronological  age  are  synony- 
mous terms.  As  Dr.  Edward  J.  Steiglitz, 
in  'Orientation  on  the  Problems  of 
Mental  Disorders  in  Later  Life,'  writes: 
"...  a  tremendously  increased  longev- 
ity is  here.  It  will  probably  increase 
further.  .  .  .  The  time  has  come  when 
men  are  living  long  enough  to  think." 

In  most  discussions  concerning  Tech- 
nocracy's proposal  for  a  technologic- 
ally administered  society  and  its  ulti- 
mate benefit  to  the  average  citizen, 
some  skeptic  usually  offers  a  remark  to 
the  effect  that:  "It  won't  work  because 
human  nature  is  against  it.  If  everyone 
were  to  receive  the  same  income  no 
one  would  want  to  work  to  get  ahead — 
there  wouldn't  be  any  incentive."  Ob- 
jections of  this  sort  are  many,  but  they 
can  all  be  met  with  a  little  common 
sense  and  logic. 

First,  we  must  define  'incentive.'  It 
is  a  driving  force  or  a  spur  to  action;  a 
stimulus.  Man  has  another  characteris- 
tic that  is  often  mistaken  for  incentive. 
It  is  'initiative,'  the  power  of  commenc- 
ing or  originating  action.  Thus,  incen- 
tive is  an  external  force  while  initiative 
comes  from  within.  Most  people  can 
carry  on  under  strong  incentive;  not  so 
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many  can  operate  on  the  basis  of  ini- 
tiative. 

Man  is  by  nature  an  active,  ener- 
getic creature  and  must  be  continually 
doing  something  to  be  satisfied.  Every 
normal,  healthy  individual  spends  his 
time  engaged  in  some  activity  besides 
idling  his  time  away  in  a  rocking  chair. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  inactivity.  Ini- 
tiative and  incentive  are  alternately 
prodding  each  of  us  into  activity. 

Of  course,  we  think  of  both  'work' 
and  'leisure'  as  meaning  activity,  but  of 
two  different  sorts.  'Work'  is  regarded 
as  something  unpleasant,  an  obnoxious 
task  that  just  has  to  be  done.  'Leisure,' 
on  the  other  hand,  is  thought  of  as  the 
opposite  condition  of  'work,'  a  status 
much  to  be  desired.  These  concepts 
originated  in  the  bygone  era  of  human- 
labor,  hand-tool  production,  when  the 
vast  majority  of  people  were  forced  to 
work  at  back-breaking  tasks  from  morn- 
ing to  dusk  to  eke  out  a  bare  existence. 
Relief  from  toil  (leisure)  was  the  privi- 
lege of  a  very  select  upper  caste.  The 
introduction  of  technological  produc- 
tion has  altered  the  whole  scene  until 
now  the  line  of  distinction  between 
'work'  and  'leisure'  is  becoming  quite 
thin. 

Projecting  this  trend  into  the  future, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  see  how,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  the  distinction  be- 
tween work  and  leisure  in  a  technologi- 
cal society  would  cease  to  exist.  Work- 
ing hours  would  be  so  short,  and  condi- 
tions so  agreeable,  that  the  necessary 
work'  to  keep  the  needs  of  society  sup- 
plied would  be  as  pleasant  as  any  form 
of  'leisure.' 

Since  one's  income  would  be  inde- 
pendent of  the  type  of  work  one  would 
do,  each  individual  would  be  free  to 
choose  the  occupation  in  which  he  was 
most  interested  and  for  which  he  was 
best  suited.  Under  such  conditions 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  great 
majority  of  people  would  be  only  too 
willing  to  do  their  share  of  operating 
the  Continent.  The  inherent  initiative 
of  so  many  people,  which  is  squelched 
under  the  Price  System,  would  thus  be 
released.  There  would  also  be  a  strong 
incentive  to  stand  well  in  the  eyes  of 
their  fellow  men,  a  trait  we  all  possess 
today  even  though  it  does  not  always 
have  a  chance  to  find  expression.  Thus, 
initiative  and  incentive  would  both  be 
permitted  to  function  in  a  socially  de- 
sirable way  for  the  first  time. 

So  far  we  have  been  merely  stating 
facts  and  aspirations.   Neither  is  of  any 


value  unless  the  two  are  blended  in  the 
proper  proportions  to  achieve  the  de- 
sired end.  The  problem  before  us, 
then,  is:  How  can  our  desires,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  physical  capacity  to 
attain  those  desires,  on  the  other  hand, 
be  combined  to  bring  about  the  neces- 
sary change?  Before  any  course  of  ac- 
tion can  be  decided  upon,  we  must 
have  all  the  facts  organized  into  a 
workable  plan  of  conversion,  a  plan 
that  will  aid  in  effecting  a  social  change 


the  same  direction,  during  the  two 
years  since  the  end  of  the  latest  World 
War  as  it  did  in  the  10  years  following 
the  first  one,  is  but  one  of  the  many 
facts  upon  which  Technocracy  bases  its 
synthesis  for  a  functional  society  for 
the  benefit  of  all.  Technocracy  has  de- 
veloped the  difference  between  a  sys- 
tem that  is  based  on  price  and  value 
and  one  that  is  founded  on  technically 
determinable  measurements  of  energy 
consumption. 
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North  America  has  reached  the  stage  in  its  development  where  a  technological  solution  to 
its  social  problems  is  mandatory.   The  chart  above  tells  the  story. 


of  unprecedented  size  without  precipi- 
tating a  social  chaos  of  equally  unpre- 
cedented proportions  with  near  fatal 
results  for  the  greater  part  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  this  Continent. 

Technocracy  has  the  facts — and  the 
design.  For  fifteen  years  Technocracy 
has  been  keenly  aware  of  the  unique 
situation  confronting  this  Continent.  Its 
findings  have  shown  that  the  rate  of 
change  in  every  phase  of  our  techno- 
logical set-up  has  increased  enormously 
and  that  the  lumbering  mechanism  that 
managed  somehow  to  operate  under 
an  almost,  though  not  quite,  static  so- 
ciety will  no  longer  function.  That  this 
country  has  progressed  as  far,  and  in 


The  fundamental  philosophy  of  price 
and  profit  must  go.  We  must  face  the 
fact  that  production  is  for  consump- 
tion, and  we  must  realize  that  the  prob- 
lem of  production  can  no  longer  be  left 
to  the  chances  of  individual  profit.  This 
means,  in  effect,  that  our  economic  life 
must  be  organized  by  technical  experts. 
The  businessman  and  the  politician,  the 
advertising  agent  and  the  salesman,  as 
well  as  the  many  other  social  parasites 
of  the  Price  System  which  has  proved 
itself  utterly  incapable  of  creating  and 
maintaining  an  economy  of  abundance, 
must  give  way  to  the  scientist  and  tech- 
nologist, operating  on  a  non-price 
basis. 
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Since  the  facts  are  available,  why 
not  a  rational  course  of  action?  What 
is  preventing  the  whole  of  the  North 
American  Continent  from  availing  it- 
self of  the  bountiful  life  promised  by 
the  ever-widening  use  of  technology 
and  science?  Every  scientist  and  tech- 
nologist knows  that  the  possibilities  of 
increased  amounts  and  greater  vari- 
eties of  goods  of  better  and  more  last- 
ing qualities  are  here;  they  also  know 
that  every  American  citizen  could  have 
these  goods  and  services,  and  are 
standing  ready  to  produce.  However, 
they  are  incapable  of  any  real  action 
because  of  the  restrictions  imposed 
upon  them  by  our  present  inefficient 
methods  of  production  and  distribu- 
tion. Technology  makes  possible  great 
social  benefits,  but  it  does  not  ensure 
them. 

However,  this  wasteful,  almost  per- 
nicious, throttling  of  technical  skill  is 
but  one  of  two  underlying  reasons  why 
we  are  being  deprived  of  an  abun- 
dance. Another  and  more  basic  cause 
lies  within  the  breast  of  each  and  every 
person  who  today  is  content  with  his 
mode  of  existence  and  cannot  imagine 
how  the  situation  can  be  improved. 
These  are  the  people  who  must  awaken 
to  the  true  aspects  of  the  present  sit- 
uation, for  without  a  will  to  change 
there  is  no  way  that  a  change  may  be 
effected. 

The  driving  force  for  a  new  society 
must  come  from  the  citizens  of  this 
Continent;  it  is  they  who  are  suffering 
today  from  the  disparities  of  our  social 
order,  and  it  is  they  who  are  to  benefit 
from  the  inception  of  a  new  one.  Each 
individual  must  do  his  share  of  the  job 
if  it  is  to  be  done  at  all. 

Organization  cannot  come  in  a  day, 
of  course.  It  cannot  come  without  long 
and  arduous  thought,  without  countless 
calculations  and  experiments.  But  these 
processes  are  the  delight  of  the  scien- 
tist, inventor  or  engineer,  not  the  pub- 
lic as  a  whole.  To  the  public  will  go  the 
job  of  keeping  the  change  moving, 
through  the  will  and  knowledge  to  see 
it  through,  the  public  must  supply  the 
driving  force  while  the  functional  lead- 
ership will  direct  that  energy  into  the 
proper  channels  to  attain  the  desired 
results. 

At  the  moment,  the  greatest  ob- 
stacle to  the  advent  of  the  North 
American  Technate  is  the  lack  of  under- 
standing of  Technocracy's  basic  princi- 
ple and  of  its  program.  To  inform  the 
people  of  this  Continent  of  the  bene- 
fits of  a  new  social  design  and  the 
necessary   part   they    must   play    in    its 


installation  is  the  job  required  of  Tech- 
nocrats. Unless  they  are  informed  of 
impending  social  change  in  time,  the 
people  will  not  be  capable  of  acting  on 
their  own  behalf. 

A  civilization  of  abundance  can  be 
ushered  in  if  man,  having  built  an  effi- 
cient production  system,  designs  and 
operates  a  controlled  and  scientific 
system  of  distribution;  if  man,  having 
reduced  the  twelve-hour  day  to  the 
six-hour  day,  or  the  four-hour  day,  de- 
velops the  capacity  for  creative  labor 
and  the  wise  use  of  leisure. 

We  stand  at  the  crossroads  to  a  new 
epoch.    In  various  directions  lie  diverse 


pathways  to  Tomorrow.  Some  lead  to 
social  chaos  and  the  possible  destruc- 
tion of  our  interdependent  ways  of  liv- 
ing. One  leads  to  the  Technate  of 
America,  and  the  surest  guide  along 
the  way  is  education. 

Technocracy  alone  offers  to  every 
North  American  the  education  neces- 
sary to  become  a  part  of  the  first  social 
movement  on  this  Continent  that  is  ad- 
vocating a  method  of  social  operation 
compatible  with  'The  American  Way 
of  Life.'  It  behooves  every  individual 
to  investigate  Technocracy  today, 
v/hile  there  is  still  time! 

— Charles  A.  Shiner. 


GREAT  AMERICAN  INSTITUTIONS 


WE  often  hear  it  said  that  we 
should  safeguard  and  pre- 
serve the  American  institu- 
tions. It  might  be  well  to  inquire: 
What  are  these  institutions?  Are  they 
worth  protecting  and  preserving?  We 
must  be  frank  about  these  things,  and 
not  let  a  blind  'super-patriotic'  emo- 
tionalism serve  as  a  padlock  to  close 
our  minds  against  inquiry  and  enlight- 
enment. 

Among  the  institutions  of  America, 
which  appear  to  be  established  fea- 
tures of  our  society,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing: 

UNEMPLOYMENT,  which  is  recog- 
nized as  necessary  to  the  present  so- 
cial system.  (An  official  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  Economic  Development  put 
it  this  way:  "Full  employment  would 
be  incompatible  with  the  free  enter- 
prise system  which  carries  with  it  the 
right  to  a  normal  float  of  unem- 
ployed.") 

DEBT,  which  is  destroying  the  secu- 
rity of  the  individual  and  of  the  na- 
tion, and  the  only  future  course  is  in- 
dicated— more  debt! 

TAXES,  which  are  becoming  more 
burdensome  and  more  widespread; 
and  yet  the  fundamental  question  be- 
fore our  governing  bodies  is:  How  can 
we   collect   more   taxes? 

DISEASE,  which,  although  much  of 
it  is  preventable  and  eradicable,  is 
permitted  to  flourish,  because  its  elim- 
ination would  not  be  profitable  to  busi- 
ness and  politics. 

POVERTY,  which  haunts  the  lives  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans, 
while  our  capacity  to  produce  an 
abundance  of  food,  clothing  and  shel- 


ter is  being  withheld  or  destroyed  by 
the   methods   of  business   and   politics. 

WASTE:  The  production  of  shoddy 
goods  so  as  to  create  a  more  rapid 
business  turnover;  destruction  of  sur- 
plus produce  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining a  scarcity;  inefficient  use  of 
energy  and  materials;  and  the  frustra- 
tion of  human  genius. 

INSECURITY:  No  one,  rich  or  poor, 
knows  for  how  long  his  present  means 
of  livelihood  will  continue  to  provide 
for  him,  nor  how  long  he  will  be  able 
to  hold  that  which  he  has.  Worry  and 
fear  are  sending  many  of  our  people 
to  the  insane  asylums  and  to  prema- 
ture graves. 

CRIME,  which  costs  the  American 
people  some  $18,000,000,000  annu- 
ally, and  provides  an  income  for  sev- 
eral million  persons.  Undoubtedly, 
crime  is  the  largest  and  most  profit- 
able business  in  America  today. 

POLITICS,  with  its  corruption,  in- 
efficiency and  waste,  operating  to  bun- 
gle and  interfere  with  any  and  all 
constructive  work  that  could  be  done 
on  this  Continent,  thus  tending  to 
lower  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
American  people  and  contribute  to 
their  insecurity. 

These  are  some  of  the  established 
institutions  we  find  in  America.  Are 
these  worthy  of  our  support  and  patri- 
otic fervor?  Is  the  Price  System,  which 
fosters  and  perpetuates  these  institu- 
tions worthy  of  our  loyalty  and  devo- 
tion? Might  not  those  who  conspire  to 
protect  and  preserve  these  above- 
mentioned  institutions  be  our  'fifth 
column'? 

Americans,  we  rest  the  case  with 
you! 
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Our  Vanishing  Resources 


Under  the  wasteful  methods  of  private  enterprise,  North  America's  vast  store  of  natural 
resources  is  steadily  dwindling.  Only  scientific  management  can  conserve  this  rich  bounty 
and  assure  the  people  of  this  great  Continent  of  a   high  standard   of  living   in  the  future. 


THE  North  American  Continent  is 
rich  in  natural  resources  of  all  kinds 
but,  abundant  as  these  resources 
are,  they  are  not  unlimited.  Under  the 
exploitation  of  private  enterprise  and 
the  demands  of  war,  they  have  been 
seriously  depleted  during  the  past  ten 
years.  This  is  a  matter  of  vital  con- 
cern to  every  American  citizen  because 
it  is  upon  our  natural  resources  and  the 
amount  of  energy  converted  in  fabri- 
cating them  into  use  forms  that  the 
entire  structure  of  our  civilization  rests. 
For  ours  is  truly  a  civilization  of  energy 
and  metals  and  it  would  be  well  for 
every  American  to  understand  that  the 
future  existence  of  this  nation  depends 
largely  upon  the  steps  we  take  now  to 
assure  the  economical  use  and  con- 
servation of  these  vital  resources. 

Under  the  ownership  and  operation 
of  private  enterprise  little  has  been 
done  in  this  respect  because  the  very 
nature  of  our  present  economic  sys- 
tem demands  quick  turnover  and  im- 
mediate profits — a  system  which  does 
not  lend  itself  to  any  great  degree  of 
conservation.  The  results  are  becoming 
obvious  as  the  once  seemingly  limitless 
resources  are  steadily  dwindling. 

GROWTH  NOT  ACCIDENTAL 

It  is  frequently  assumed  by  people 
interested  in  world  social  problems 
that  such  industrial  growth  as  has 
taken  place  on  the  North  American 
Continent  is  a  mere  accident  of  cir- 
cumstances, and  that  it  might  equally 
well  have  occurred  in  India  or  China 
instead.  Such  an  assumption  presup- 
poses that  the  only  reason  these  coun- 
tries have  not  advanced  to  the  same 
degree  to  which  North  America  has 
advanced  is  because  of  the  backward- 
ness of  their  people.  Such,  however, 
is  not  the  case.  Without  large  de- 
posits of  a  variety  of  natural  resources, 
no  nation  can  develop  industrially  and 
its  citizenry  are  forced  to  live  at  a 
lower  standard  than  those  of  a  more 
favored  geographical  area. 


Geological  research  during  the  past 
50  years  has  shown  that  the  Continent 
of  North  America  possesses  over  50% 
of  the  world's  supply  of  natural  re- 
sources and  lacks  none  essential  to  a 
high  order  of  civilization — certainly 
higher  than  we  enjoy  at  the  present 
time.  If  scientifically  managed,  these 
resources  are  sufficient  to  provide 
every  citizen  of  this  Continent  with  a 
very  high  standard  of  living  for  the 
next  thousand  years  at  least. 

WASTE  OF  OUR  HERITAGE 

But  under  the  'get-it-while-the-get- 
ting-is-good'  practices  of  private  enter- 
prise, many  of  our  important  natural 
resources  will  be  gone  within  the  next 
generation  or  two.  Let  us  study  some 
of  the  more  important  ones  and  see 
where  we  stand. 

Petroleum  is  probably  one  of  the 
most  vital  and  we  are  using  up  our 
supplies  at  an  amazing  rate.  Here, 
too,  is  one  of  the  most  flagrant  ex- 
amples of  waste  to  be  found  in  our 
Price  System.  The  oil  industry  is  an 
excellent  example  of  the  socially  use- 
ful work  of  the  scientist — in  this  case, 
the  geologist — being  nullified  by  busi- 
ness practices.  To  fully  realize  this, 
one  has  only  to  watch  the  mad  rush 
of  big  and  little  oil  companies  to  a 
newly  discovered  pool  with  the  one 
desire  of  'cashing  in'  on  the  discovery 
as  quickly  as  possible.  They  are  like 
so  many  buzzards  fighting  over  a  car- 
cass, each  trying  to  get  his  share; 
while  the  pool,  in  the  meantime,  is 
being  drilled  as  full  of  holes  as  a  pin- 
cushion and  the  gas  pressure  being 
blown  off  into  the  air. 

American  motorists  saying,  "Fill  'er 
up,"  at  a  record  rate  can  envision  the 
day  when  they  will  be  reaching  five 
miles  out  into  the  ocean  for  their 
gasoline.  That  prospect  lies  behind 
the  federal-state  controversy  as  to 
who  owns  the  Continental  shelf  which 
oil  geologists  in  the  Los  Angeles  area 


believe    may    contain    tremendous    oil 
reserves. 

The  shelf  comes  into  the  picture  as 
an  oil  source  just  as  the  government 
and  the  oil  industry  are  trying  to  de- 
termine whether  to  use  more  foreign 
oil  from  the  Middle  East  and  Vene- 
zuela now  and  hold  back  reserves  in 
this  country  in  case  of  another  war. 
Military  planners  say  "yes"  to  the 
maximum  use  of  foreign  oil,  but  the 
California  independents  say  "no." 
Their  main  interest  is  in  making  profits 
now  from  supplies  within  their  immedi- 
ate grasp.  The  future  is  none  of  their 
concern.  But,  fortunately,  these  private 
enterprisers  will  find  it  very  unprofit- 
able to  develop  possible  oil  resources 
five  miles  out  in  the  ocean.  Such  an 
operation  would  present  many  diffi- 
culties. Earl  B.  Noble,  Exploration 
Manager  for  the  Union  Oil  Co.,  says, 
according  to  an  article  in  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor: 

"It  is  not  a  question  whether  we 
can  find  the  oil,  but  whether  we  can 
find  and  produce  it  at  a  profit  in  view 
of  the  recognized  hazards  and  diffi- 
culties encountered  in  this  type  of 
prospecting    and    drilling    operations." 

And  so,  perhaps,  these  potential  oil 
resources  will  be  safe  from  the  ravages 
of  private  enterprise  and  will  be  avail- 
able for  the  benefit  of  all  Americans  at 
a  future  time  when  a  scientific  social 
system  shall  assure  production  for 
America's  benefit  rather  than  that  of 
Union  Oil. 

According  to  Mr.  James  Gilluly, 
Professor  of  Geology  at  the  University 
of  California,  the  United  States  still 
has  plenty  of  50%  smelter  ore  and 
if  the  smelter  content  is  dropped  to 
40%  the  supply  is  almost  unlimited. 
But,  in  the  course  of  the  war,  we  mined 
516,158,500  tons  of  iron  ore,  and  high 
grade  ore  has  been  reduced  greatly. 
Whether  or  not  the  lower  grades  of 
ore  will  be  profitable  is  a  question  that 
is  bothering  the  great  minds  in  the 
steel   industry. 
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Social  reward  has  always  been  bestowed  upon  those  individuals  who 
possessed  the  aptitude  and  proclivity  to  discover  and  devise  more  effi- 
cient means  of  exploiting  natural  resources  and  human  beings  for  per- 
sonal gain.  It  is  a  sad  commentary  that  history  records  only  ostracism, 
poverty  and  exile  for  those  who  dared  to  think  ahead  of  the  pettiness 
of  their  own  personal  ambitions  in  terms  of  a  greater  social  design. 
It  is  time  we  mend  our  ways! 


Over  five  million  tons  of  copper 
were  mined  during  the  war  and  sup- 
plies of  this  essential  mineral  have 
been  materially  reduced.  Yet,  the 
welfare  of  the  companies  engaged  in 
the  copper  industry  demands  that  as 
many  uses  as  possible  be  found  for 
this  essential  metal.  The  future  of  the 
nation  must  give  way  before  the  pres- 
ent need  of  profits  for  private  enter- 
prise. 

Canada  possesses  85%  of  the 
world's  supply  of  nickel,  and  from  this 
source  the  United  States  must  draw 
most  of  its  supply.  Now  comes  the 
announcement  of  a  big  nickel  strike 
at  Lynn  Lake,  Manitoba.  Austin  Mc- 
Veigh, in  the  employ  of  Sherritt  Gor- 
don Mines,  was  prospecting  in  this 
area  when  he  caught  sight  of  a  likely 
looking  outcropping.  Samples  tested 
showed  traces  of  copper  and  nickel. 
Subsequent  drilling  disclosed  a  huge 
body  of  ore,  estimated  to  total  up  to 
five  million  tons.  When  the  news  broke, 
prospectors  raced  into  the  same  area 
by  bush  plane.  As  Time  of  March  3, 
reported: 

"Flyers  who  circled  Lynn  Lake  saw 
so  many  snowshoe  tracks  on  the  ground 
they  looked  like  chicken  runs.  Around 
the  lake  a  busy  settlement  had  sprung 
up.  Log  cabins  and  prefabricated 
houses  had  been  hauled  north  on 
sleighs.  Tractor  trains  clanked  in  from 
Sherridon  carrying  hundreds  of  tons  of 
supplies  at  a  time." 

The  vultures  were  gathering  and,  as 
this  was  the  only  important  find  not 
controlled  by  International  Nickel,  no 
doubt  several  new  companies  will  be 
trying  to  find  new  outlets  for  this  vital 
natural  resource. 

Another  of  our  great  natural  re- 
sources is  our  forests  and  these,  too, 
are  dwindling  at  an  alarming  rate. 
In  the  sacred  name  of  business,  our 
hills  have  been  denuded  of  their  pro- 
tective covering,  resulting  in  yet 
another  economic  waste — erosion.  The 
wholesale  sacrifice  of  our  forests  on 
the   altar   of   profits   has   been   one   of 


the  greatest  economic  crimes  com- 
mitted by  private  enterprise. 

Today  we  are  feeling  the  effects  in 
our  housing  shortage  and  in  the  scar- 
city of  newsprint.  The  newsprint  short- 
age would  not  be  so  serious  were  it 
not  for  the  economic  waste  of  adver- 
tising so  necessary  in  the  promotion  of 
business.  Millions  of  tons  of  paper  are 
wasted  yearly  in  this  particular  Price 
System  activity  and  this  means  thous- 
ands of  acres  of  forests. 

But,  under  our  Price  System  meth- 
ods, lumber  is  considered  an  excellent 
building  material.  It  burns  easily,  rots 
within  a  reasonable  time  and  the 
termites  love  it!  As  a  result  it  has  to 
be  replaced  at  frequent  intervals  and 
thus  helps  to  maintain  a  flourishing 
business  for  the  building  trades.  Of 
course  there  are  many  other  building 
materials  more  desirable  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  homeowner,  or  even 
from  the  standpoint  of  energy  cost, 
but  these  considerations  do  not  inter- 
est the  businessman.  He  is  interested 
only  in  profits,  and  lumber  is  profitable. 


POLITICAL  'SOLUTIONS' 

An  exhaustive  survey  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture's  Forest  Service 
confirms  the  general  impression  that 
the  United  States  is  chopping  down 
its  trees  faster  than  it  is  planting  them. 
We  are  taking  50%  more  trees  from 
our  forests  than  are  being  replaced  by 
growth.  The  survey  shows  that,  where- 
as the  United  States  depends  on  pri- 
vately owned  forest  lands  for  the  bulk 
of  its  timber  supply,  timber  cutting  in 
64%  of  such  forests  is  classed  by  the 
forest  service  as  'poor'  or  'destructive' 
and  only  8%  is  classed  as  good. 
Cutting  practices  on  public  lands  and 
in  national  forests  are  notably  superior 
to  those  on  private  lands. 

And  now  our  free  enterprisers  in 
the  pulp  and  paper  business  are  cast- 
ing greedy  eyes  toward  Alaska's  vast 


forests.  Here  are  some  hundred  mil- 
lion acres  of  virgin  timber,  of  which 
65  million  acres  are  within  2'/2  miles 
of  tidewater.  A  tempting  prize,  in- 
deed! Just  recently  came  the  news 
that  the  nation's  last  great  stand  of 
virgin  timber,  located  on  the  Olympic 
Peninsula  in  Washington,  is  to  be 
thrown  open  to  the  pillaging  of  private 
profiteers. 

And  so,  with  the  bulk  of  our  im- 
portant resources  seriously  depleted,  it 
is  little  wonder  that  the  government 
is  becoming  somewhat  worried.  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  J.  A.  Krug  has 
proposed  that  President  Truman  launch 
a  billion-dollar  'treasure  hunt.'  He  be- 
lieves it  is  vitally  important  to  the 
present  and  future  economic  well- 
being  of  the  nation  to  know  exactly 
what  it  has  or  has  not  beneath  the 
ground  in  the  way  of  mineral  resources. 

Apprehension  as  to  the  nation's 
dwindling  natural  resources  is  nothing 
new.  It  has  been  echoed  again  and 
again  by  former  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Harold  L.  Ickes  and  others. 
Mr.  Ickes  uttered  repeated  warnings 
that  the  war  had  bankrupted  some  of 
the  country's  most  vital  mineral  de- 
posits. The  attitude  of  President  Tru- 
man toward  the  survey  proposed  by 
Mr.  Krug  is  indicated  in  his  statement 
made  at  the  same  time,  as  quoted  in 
the  Christian   Science   Monitor: 

"We  have  torn  from  the  earth  cop- 
per, petroleum,  iron  ore,  tungsten  and 
every  other  mineral  required  to  fight  a 
war  without  regard  to  future  supplies. 
We  must  proceed  with  all  possible 
diligence  not  merely  to  restore  these 
depleted  resources  to  their  prewar 
standards,  but  to  make  them  greater 
and   richer  than  ever  before." 

Just  how  minerals  once  taken  from 
the  earth  are  to  be  restored  is  not 
quite  clear  but  if  Mr.  Truman  means 
that  new  deposits  must  be  found 
Technocracy  asks  the  question:  For 
whose  benefit?  That  of  the  American 
people  or  of  corporate  enterprise? 
Will  this  exploration,  made  at  public 
expense,  result  in  large  deposits  of 
natural  resources  being  turned  over  to 
business  interests  to  be  exploited;  or 
will  they  be  held  in  trust  for  the  Amer- 
ican people  until  such  time  as  they 
can  be  used  for  their  benefit,  instead 
of  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  large 
corporations? 

The  time  is  at  hand  when  the  Amer- 
ican people,  to  protect  their  heritage 
and   to  assure  the  safe  arrival   on  the 
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North  American  Continent  of  an  era 
of  peace,  abundance  and  security, 
must  take  steps  to  establish  a  social 
mechanism  that  can  guarantee  these 
conditions.  Certain  it  is  that  under  the 
banner  of  private  enterprise  it  can 
never  be  achieved. 

The  best  we  can  expect  under  the 
present  Price  System  is  slums  to  live 
in;  artificial  shortages,  in  order  to 
maintain  prices  and  profits;  and  war  to 
assure  a  sufficiently  large  market  to 
absorb  the  ever-increasing  productive 
capacity  of  American  industry.  The 
confusion  that  marks  these  postwar 
days  will  steadily  increase  until,  to  save 
our  civilization  from  chaos,  we  will  be 
compelled  to  adopt  the  scientific  de- 


sign of  the  North  American  Technate 
— the   New  America   of  tomorrow. 

Then  the  conservation  of  our  natural 
resources  can  be  accomplished.  With- 
out the  raging  appetite  for  profits 
of  business,  our  mineral  wealth  can  be 
conserved  and  used  for  the  benefit  of 
North  Americans.  No  longer  will  we 
have  to  seek  new  markets  in  order  to 
create  wider  uses  for  certain  metals  so 
that  a  few  individuals  may  prosper, 
and  the  wealth  that  is  ours  shall  be 
used  for  the  welfare  of  all  North 
Americans.  In  this  way  and  in  this  way 
only,  can  we  stop  the  present  waste, 
in  the  unholy  name  of  private  enter- 
prise,  of  our  vanishing   resources. 

— Leslie  Bounds. 


TECHNOCRACY  STUDY  COURSE 


TECHNOCRACY  deals  with  social 
phenomena  in  the  widest  sense. 
This  involves  a  general  review  of  human 
history,  of  industrial  growth,  of  the 
method  and  accomplishments  of  sci- 
ence; it  involves  a  survey  of  the  world's 
mineral  resources,  of  the  industrial 
eguipment,  energy  conversion,  and 
trained  personnel;  and  it  includes  a 
study  of  economics,  of  human  be- 
havior, and  the  techniques  of  social 
control. 

Technocracy  not  only  analyzes  and 
explains  past  and  present  social  con- 
ditions, but  projects  the  trends  into 
the  future,  so  as  to  determine  the  next 
most  probable  state  of  civilization  on 
the  North  American  Continent. 

The  material  which  Technocracy  pre- 
sents in  its  general  lectures,  pamphlets 
and  periodicals  is  inadequate,  either  in 
form  or  substance,  to  give  a  complete 
understanding  of  Technocracy  and  the 
work  which  it  is  doing.  Only  after  tak- 
ing the  Study  Course,  can  one  compre- 
hend the  real  significance  of  Technoc- 
racy-— only  then  will  one  be  able  to 
discuss  it  intelligently  and  wisely. 

The  Study  Course  is  in  no  way  a 
course  in  propaganda;  it  is  an  educa- 
tional study  based  on  verifiable  knowl- 
edge, open  to  question  and  investiga- 
tion by  anyone.  The  reference  books 
used  in  this  course  were  not  written  by 
Technocrats;  any  up-to-date  textbook 
in  science  is  a  textbook  in  Technocracy. 
We  welcome  intelligent  criticism  and 
opposition;  for,  we  are  confident  that 
anyone  who  tries  to  prove  that  we  are 


incorrect    will    discover    that    we    are 
correct. 

The  purpose  of  the  Study  Course  is 
not  to  give  to  any  person  a  compre- 


hensive knowledge  of  science  and  tech- 
nology, nor  to  give  him  technical  train- 
ing in  any  branch;  but,  rather,  to  pre- 
sent a  panoramic  view  of  the  whole 
field  of  social  problems  in  a  unified 
picture.  Such  a  course  is  given  no- 
where outside   of  Technocracy. 

Technocracy  is  preparing  for  an 
orderly  change  into  the  future.  In 
order  to  accomplish  this  objective,  it 
has  need  of  capable  and  trained  lead- 
ers. The  Study  Course  constitutes  an 
important  step  in  the  training  of  this 
new  leadership. 

The  problems  of  America  must  be 
solved  by  Americans,  by  American 
methods.  Europe  and  Asia  have  noth- 
ing to  offer  us  which  is  of  any  use  in 
this  crisis.  The  nature  of  our  social 
problems,  and  their  solutions,  are  sur- 
prisingly simple  when  approached  with 
the  knowledge  and  attitude  of  science, 
and  the  method  of  technology. 

Our  civilization  depends  upon  an 
effective  solution  of  our  present  prob- 
lems. We  welcome  your  investigation 
and  study. 

(For  the  convenience  of  our  subscribers  in 
h h i s  area,  we  are  listing  below  some  of  the 
Sections  in  California.) 


SECTION  DIRECTORY 

SECTION 

ADDRESS 

CITY 

Section 

2, 

R. 

D. 

11833 

8109  South  Vermont 

Los  Angeles  44,  California 

Section 

5, 

R. 

D. 

11833 

12213   Lonq  Beach  Blvd. 

Lynwood,  California 

Section 

7, 

R. 

D. 

11833 

1619  East  Broadway 

Long   Beach  3,  California 

Section 

8, 

R. 

D. 

1  1833 

1  526  Cravens  Ave. 

Torrance,   California 

Section 

1, 

R. 

D. 

11834 

731  West  Eiqhth 

Los  Angeles    14,  California 

Section 

3, 

R. 

D. 

11834 

731  W.  Eighth 

Los  Angeles  14,  California 

Section 

4, 

R. 

D. 

1  1834 

615  E.  Walnut  Street 

Pasadena  4,  California 

Section 

6, 

R. 

D. 

1  1834 

654   South   Atlantic 

Los  Angeles  22,  California 

Section 

15, 

R. 

D. 

1  1834 

233  South  Muscatel 

San  Gabriel,  California 

Section 

16, 

R. 

D. 

11834 

I48I6i/2  Erwin  St. 

Van  Nuys,  California 

Section 

20. 

R. 

D. 

11834 

2107  Greenfield  Avenue 

Los  Angeles  25,  California 

Section 

1, 

R. 

D. 

11934 

1323  Robbins  Street 

Santa   Barbara,  California 

Section 

1, 

R. 

D. 

11935 

P.  O.  Box  1  175,  Station  A 

Bakersfield,  California 

Section 

1, 

R. 

D. 

11936 

2703    McKenzie   Avenue 

Fresno  3,  California 

R.  D.   1203/ 

P.  O.  Box  373 

Merced,  California 

Section 

1, 

R. 

D. 

12137 

1015  S.  Seventh  Street 

San  Jose   12,  California 

Section 

1, 

R. 

D. 

12138 

3439   Fourth  Avenue 

Sacramento   17,  California 

Section 

1, 

R. 

D. 

12237 

236  McAllister  Street 

San  Francisco,  California 

Section 

2, 

R. 

D. 

12237 

4020  Broadway 

Oakland    II,  California 

Section 

3, 

R. 

D. 

12237 

P.  O.  Box  590 

Redwood  City,   California 

Section 

1, 

R. 

D. 

12238 

R.  1,  Box  653 

Vallejo,  California 

Section 

2, 

R. 

D. 

12238 

Box  1630,  Sebastopol  Road 

Santa  Rosa,  California 

Section 

1, 

R. 

D. 

12240 

R.    1,   Box   152 

Gerber,   California 
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FIDDLING 


HISTORY  records  that  in  64  A.  D.  a 
disastrous  fire  broke  out  in  Rome. 
The  conflagration  raged  for  six 
days,  while  Emperor  Nero,  who  was 
generally  accused  of  being  the  incen- 
diary, unmoved  by  the  disaster,  played 
upon  the  fiddle  and  recited  verses 
about  the  burning  of  Troy.  Many 
people  on  this  Continent  emulate  Nero 
in  their  indifference  to  the  trend  of 
events,  which  are  unidirectional  and  ir- 
reversible. 

Indian  tribes  of  South  America,  by 
chewing  the  leaves  of  the  coca  plant 
from  which  cocaine  is  extracted,  keep 
themselves  insensible  to  cold,  hunger 
and  fatigue,  and  while  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  drug  can  travel  long  dis- 
tances without  food  and  endure  ex- 
treme hardships.  They  are  insensible  to 
danger  until  it  is  almost  upon  them, 
then  extreme  fear  paralyzes  their  ac- 
tions. Needless  to  say,  the  indulgence 
in  the  habit  undermines  the  health  and 
reduces  longevity.  Many  North  Amer- 
icans refuse  to  face  the  trend  of 
events.  The  behavior  of  the  North 
American  'sucker'  makes  one  ask:  "Is 
this  individual  a  coca  addict  that  he 
fails  to  recognize  the  dangers  he  is 
faced  with  today?" 

The  run  of  Americans  are  drugging 
themselves  with  the  old  bromide, 
"Some  day  something  will  turn  up  to 
change  my  luck;  some  day  my  ship  will 
come  in."  They  don't  stop  to  analyze 
what  may  turn  up  or  what  that  'ship' 
may  be  like  when  it  does  arrive.    They 


get  behind  one  of  the  pressure  groups 
that  erupt  on  the  social  scene  like  toad- 
stools on  a  manure  pile  and  kid  them- 
selves that,  "It's  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection," failing  to  realize  the  accelera- 
tion of  change  that  is  taking  place  on 
this  Continent.  Others  still  imbibe  in 
the  sedative,  in  this  day  and  age  of 
science  and  technology,  that  they  can 
get  'rich'  and  have  security  by  working 


at  a  good  'job,'  while  in  the  background 
grimaces  the  ogre  of  the  coming  de- 
pression. 

Technocrats  are  awake  to  the  long- 
term  trends  imposed  by  technology  on 
the  social  mechanism  of  this  Continent; 
they  are  also  aware  of  the  direction  of 
those  trends.  Technocracy  has  long 
pointed  out  that  drifting  on  the  sea  of 
social  change  will  cause  those  individ- 
uals and  probably  society  as  a  whole  to 
end  up  on  the  rocks  of  social  disaster 
as  driftwood. 

The  paramount  fact  is  that  on  this 
Continent,  which  possesses  the  most 
resources,  the  greatest  array  of  tech- 
nological installations  and  the  greatest 
number  of  engineers,  technicians  and 
scientists,  there  is  no  genuine  progress 
but  a  deterioration  in  general  welfare. 

While  corporate  profits  zoom  at  an 
even  higher  rate  than  in  1946  when  the 
record  high  of  $12,500,000,000  after 
taxes  was  made,  restrictive  labor  legis- 
lation is  now  on  the  books.  Technoc- 
racy warned  labor  repeatedly  that  it 
ought  to  be  on  the  alert,  that  the  de- 
fenders  of   the   status    quo   would    not 


NOTICE! 

To  All   Sections  and   Subscribers 

The  September  issue  of  The  TECHNOCRAT  will  be  a  pictorial  issue 
featuring  photographs  of  'Operation  Columbia,'  Technocracy's  3000- 
mile  Motorcade  of  official  gray  cars  from  Los  Angeles  to  Vancouver, 
British  Columbia,  and  return. 

If  you  participated  in  this  Motorcade,  you  will  want  souvenir  copies 
to  give  to  your  family  and  friends.  If  you  did  not  have  the  opportunity 
to  participate,  you  will  want  to  make  a  mental  trip  via  the  pictures 
and  story. 

Sections,  get  your  bundle  orders  in  now  before  it  is  too  late! 

Subscribers,  send  in  $  1 .00  for  each  list  of  six  names  with  complete 
addresses.   We  will  mail  the  souvenir  copies  to  your  friends. 

DON'T  DELAY  — DO  IT  TODAY! 


hesitate  to  institute  the  suppression  of 
labor  as  the  first  open  step  towards  the 
all-out  installation  of  fascism. 

The  grandiose  promises  and  'plans' 
for  housing  have  'gone  with  the  wind' 
both  in  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
whether  for  the  veteran  or  civilian,  be- 
cause of  the  rising  construction  costs 
and  because  they  apparently  are  not  as 
safe  a  'risk'  for  investment  as  the  self- 
adulated  private  enterprise  likes  to  as- 
sume. Traffic  accidents  on  the  'polit- 
ical diseases'  known  as  highways  are 
mounting  daily.  Juvenile  delinquency 
is  increasing  and  hospitals  are  filled  to 
overflowing.  The  military  victory  over 
fascism  on  the  battlefields  cost  over 
$300,000,000,000.  The  efficient  ex- 
penditure of  such  a  sum  in  a  techno- 
logical society  would  banish  toil,  pov- 
erty and  disease  from  this  Continent. 

Technocracy  has  long  pointed  out 
that  this  Continent  has  an  imminent 
date  with  destiny.  The  Price  System  is 
on  its  way  out.  The  old  nursery  rhyme 
merely  recognized  the  second  law  of 
thermodynamics  when  it  said:  "All  the 
king's  horses  and  all  the  king's  men 
couldn't  put  Humpty  Dumpty  together 
again."  Old  Humpty  Dumpty,  the 
Price  System,  has  been  pushed  off  the 
wall  by  technology  and  the  smell  is  ris- 
ing to  high  heaven.  All  the  sonorous 
platitudes  of  the  status  quo  pundits 
and  the  whining  pianissimos  of  the  mor- 
alists and  intellectuals  will  avail  us  noth- 
ing. Whistling  in  the  dark  or  clutching 
at  straws  will  not  dissipate  the  odorous 
mess.  Only  the  installation  of  a  social 
method  of  operations  in  tune  with  the 
technological  day  and  age  will  assure 
us  from  drifting  into  chaos  and  ending 
up  as  driftwood  ourselves. 

Technocracy  provides  the  intelligent 
citizen  with  the  organizational  and  edu- 
cational vehicle  to  assure  the  installa- 
tion of  a  design  that  will  provide  se- 
curity and  abundance  for  all.  Within 
the  precincts  of  a  Technocracy  Section, 
and  through  its  literature,  you  will  learn 
of  the  analysis  of  the  approaching  cru- 
cial date  in  the  history  of  human  civili- 
zation. Participation  in  Technocracy's 
program  will  assure  the  safe  installation 
of  a  new  mode  of  social  operations 
that  will  be  the  glory  of  the  ages. 

Stop  fiddling!  Heed  the  call  of  tech- 
nology and  the  march  of  events  before 
it  becomes  too  late.  Today  it  is  an  invi- 
tation; tomorrow  it  will  be  a  command! 
— From  The  Co-Ordinator,  official  bul- 
letin of  Section  I ,  R.  D.  10553,  Tech- 
nocracy Inc. 
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TECHNOCRACY 

North  America's  Only  Social  Dynamic 

WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  the  only  North  American 
social  movement  with  a  North  American  pro- 
gram which  has  become  widespread  on  this 
Continent.  It  has  no  affiliation  with  any  other 
organization,  group  or  association  either  in 
America  or  elsewhere.  The  basic  unit  of 
Technocracy  is  the  chartered  Section  consist- 
ing of  a  minimum  of  25  members  and  running 
up  to  several  hundred.  It  is  not  a  commercial 
organization  or  a  political  party;  it  has  no 
financial  subsidy  or  endowments  and  has  no 
debts.  Technocracy  is  supported  entirely  by 
the  dues  and  donations  of  its  own  members. 
The  widespread  membership  activities  of 
Technocracy  are  performed  voluntarily;  no 
royalties,  commissions  or  bonuses  are  paid, 
and  only  a  small  full-time  staff  receives  sub- 
sistence allowances.  The  annual  dues  are 
$6.00  which  are  paid  by  the  member  to  his 
local  Section.  Members  wear  the  chromium 
and  vermilion  insignia  of  Technocracy — the 
Monad,  an  ancient  generic  symbol  signifying 
balance. 

WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of 
191 8-1 9 19  when  Howard  Scott  formed  a 
group  of  scientists,  engineers  and  economists 
that  became  known  in  1920  as  the  Technical 
Alliance — a  research  organization.  In  1933 
it  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  Yorlc  as  a  non-profit,  non-polit- 
ical, non-sectarian  membership  organization. 
In  1934  Howard  Scott,  Director-in-Chief, 
made  his  first  Continental  lecture  tour  which 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  present  Conti- 
nent-wide membership  organization.  Since 
1934  Technocracy  has  grown  steadily  without 
any  spectacular  spurts,  revivals,  collapses,  or 
rebirths.  This  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
press  has  generally  'held  the  lid'  on  Tech- 
nocracy, until  early  in  1942  when  it  made  the 
tremendous  'discovery'  that  Technocracy  had 
been  reborn  suddently  full-fledged  with  all 
its  members,  headquarters,  etc.,  in  full  swing! 

WHERE? 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Tech- 
nocracy in  almost  every  State  and  in  every 
province  in  Canada,  and  in  addition  there 
are  members  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Panama, 
Puerto  Rico  and  in  numerous  other  places 
with  the  Armed  Forces.  Members  of  Tech- 
nocracy are  glad  to  travel  many  miles  to  dis- 
cuss Technocracy's  Program  with  any  inter- 
ested people  and  Continental  Headquarters 
will  be  pleased  to  inform  anyone  of  the  loca- 
tion of  the  nearest  Technocracy  unit. 

WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  America  by  Amer- 
icans. It  is  composed  of  American  citizens 
of  all  walks  of  life.  Technocracy's  membership 
is  a  composite  of  all  the  occupations,  eco- 
nomic levels,  races  and  religions  which  make 
up  this  Continent.  Membership  is  open  only 
to  American  citizens.  Aliens  and  politicians 
are  not  eligible.  (By  politicians  is  meant  those 
holding  elective  political  office  or  active  of- 
fice in  any  political  party.)  Doctor,  law- 
yer, storekeeper,  farmer,  mechanic,  teacher, 
preacher  or  housewife — so  long  as  you  are  a 
patriotic  American  —  you  are  welcome  in 
Technocracy. 
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issues;  $1.00  for  6  issues. 
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N.  Y.,  15  cents;  no  subscriptions. 
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issues;  $1.25  for  6  issues. 
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CALLING  ALL  AMERICANS 

Presented  by  Technocracy  Inc. 

KXLA  KPMC 


( 1 1 10  on  your  dial) 

Every  THURSDAY,  6:15  p.m. 

(Pacific   Standard  Time) 


( 1560  on  your  dial) 

Every  SUNDAY,  I  1 :30  a.  m. 

(Pacific   Standard   Time) 


CKM0 

(  1410  on  your  dial) 
(Vancouver,  B.  C") 

Every  MONDAY,  7:15  p.  m. 

(Pacific  Standard  Time) 
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TECHNOLOGY  is  the  social  mechanics  of  the  Power  Age.  The  aspirations  of  human 
society  on  the  North  American  Continent  must  be  the  projection  of  the  technological 
pattern  of  this  Continent.  The  wish-fulfillment  of  the  masses,  the  sincerity  of  the  reformer, 
the  enterprise  of  the  politician,  the  vision  of  our  intellectuals,  the  pathology  of  our  econo- 
mists, are  but  gestures  of  futility,  straws  in  the  wind,  in  the  face  of  the  march  of  power. 
The  soldier  and  the  seer,  the  politician  and  the  priest,  the  business  man  and  the  banker  have 
ruled  human  society  in  every  age  until  now.  Technology  in  its  march  of  power  is  serving 
notice  on  all  of  these,  chiseler  and  sucker  alike,  that  their  day  is  passing,  that  a  new  order 
is  clamoring  at  the  gates.  As  technology  moves  up  more  power,  the  gates  will  go  down 
and  a  new  leadership  of  men  and  things  will  be  given  to  the  world.  This  leadership  will 
spring  from  those  of  the  trained  personnel  of  this  Continent  who  will  have  the  courage, 
capacity  and  discipline  to  administer  and  direct  the  technological  application  of  physical 
science  to  the  conduct  of  human  affairs  on  this  Continental  area. 

— Howard  Scott,  Director-in-Chief,  Technocracy  Inc., 
in  Technocracy  magazine,  Series  A,  Number  9. 
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OPERATION  COLUMBIA 


Technocrats  from  all  parts  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  driving  official  Technocracy  Gray  Cars, 
participated  recently  in  a  history-making  Motorcade.  Read  the  story,  and  witness  this 
unique    parade   through   these    pictorial    pages  recorded  by  Technocracy's  photography  unit. 


ANOTHER  milestone  on  the  pio- 
#\  neers'  path  to  a  New  America 
#  \  has  been  passed.  Another  step 
toward  the  unification  of  a  Continent 
has  been  taken.  Operation  Columbia 
of  Technocracy  Inc.  is  now  history — a 
fait  accompli. 

Hundreds  of  Technocrats  in  Regula- 
tion Gray  Dress,  driving  hundreds  of 
Technocracy  Gray  Cars,  many  of  which 
were  equipped  with  two-way  radios 
or  Mobile  Sound  Units;  scores  of  trail- 
ers, pick-up  trucks,  panel  trucks  and 
other  types  of  vehicles  painted  Tech- 
nocracy Gray;  a  squad  of  Technocracy 
Gray  Motorcyles,  with  riders  in  Regu- 
lation Technocracy  Motorcycle  Dress; 
a  Technocracy  Gray  Airplane,  with 
Monads  on  the  wings,  circling  over  the 
line  of  cars;  a  Mobile  Organization 
Unit  as  large  as  a  street  car;  an  800 
million  beamed  candlepower  search- 
light mounted  on  a  Technocracy  Gray 
truck,  in  a  1600-mile  parade  from  Los 
Angeles,  California,  to  Vancouver, 
British  Columbia,  and  return — that  was 
Operation  Columbia! 

Technocrats  from  all  over  Southern 
California  and  from  Arizona  mobilized 
at    Los   Angeles   for   the    'take-off'    on 


June  26.  They  left  the  city  individually 
to  avoid  traffic  congestion,  passing 
through  Bakersfield  to  symbolize  in 
preparation  for  a  lecture  by  Author- 
ized Speaker  Sam  Gruber  on  the  eve- 
ning of  June  26. 

First  scheduled  Motorcade  lecture 
was  also  held  on  June  26  at  the  Tues- 
day Clubhouse  in  Sacramento,  when 
Section  I,  R.  D.  12138,  presented  Au- 
thorized Speaker  Elverda  Carnahan. 
Residents  of  the  Sacramento  area  were 
treated  to  the  spectacle  of  the  Big 
Eye'  (the  800  million  beamed  candle- 
power  searchlight)  and  members  of 
Technocracy  were  kept  busy  supplying 
literature  to  the  motorists  and  pedes- 
trians who  came  in  quest  of  infor- 
mation. 

Technocrats  from  the  Bay  Area 
joined  the  Motorcade  at  this  point 
and  were  in  the  'line  up'  on  Friday 
morning,  June  27,  when  Highway  99, 
leading  north  from  Sacramento,  was 
lined  with  Gray  Cars  en  route  to  Med- 
ford  and  Grants  Pass,  Oregon,  next 
scheduled  stops  of  the  Motorcade. 

On  that  evening,  while  Authorized 
Speaker  Reo  McCaslin  was  lecturing 
in  Medford,  Authorized  Speaker  Ailsa 


Deal  spoke  to  a  capacity  audience  of 
non-members  at  the  Redwoods  Hotel 
in  Grants  Pass.  Technocrats,  who  filled 
the  hotel  lobby  and  crowded  the  side- 
walks adjacent  to  the  hotel,  were  busy 
answering  questions  regarding  the  Or- 
ganization, and  particularly  regarding 
the  Motorcade  and  the  'Big  Eye' 
which  was  parked  at  the  curb  in  front 
of    the    hotel    entrance. 

Southbound  motorists  along  High- 
way 99  on  June  28  were  treated  to 
the  spectacle  of  miles  of  Gray  Cars 
extending  along  the  highway  north- 
bound. Farmers  stopped  work  in  the 
fields,  men,  women  and  children 
watched  from  windows  or  porches, 
pedestrians  and  motorists  halted  in 
their  progress  to  view  this  history- 
making  event.  Some  of  the  local  papers 
had  given  advance  notice  and  the 
residents  were  anticipating  the  arrival 
of  the  Gray  Fleet;  other  localities  were 
surprised  and  apparently  astonished  at 
the  numbers  of  cars  filled  with  members 
of  an  Organization  which  the  press 
had  informed  its  readers  had  'been 
dead   for   years.' 

(CONTINUED  ON   PAGE  7) 


Part   of   Technocracy's    Gray    Fleet   assembled    at    Bagshaw    Field,    Everett,    Washington,    July   4,    1947. 
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Left:  Route  of  the  Motorcade  from 
Los  Angeles  to  Vancouver,  British 
Columbia,  and  return,  indicating  eight 
stop-overs  where  public  meetings  were 
held.— Map     by     Jack     Conel,      I  1834-1. 


Opposite   page: 

Top  (left):  One  of  the  cars  of  Tech- 
nocracy's Gray  Fleet  in  the  California 
Redwoods  on  the  return  trip  from  Van- 
couver,    British    Columbia. 


Top  (right):  Part  of  the  Fleet  parked 
along  the  highway.  Numerous  stops 
were  necessary  in  order  that  instruc- 
tions   could    be    given    to    the    drivers. 


Circle:      Part    of    the    Gray    Fleet    which 
participated   in   the    Motorcade. 


Top  center:  At  the  Swan  Island  Naval 
Yards  in  Portland,  a  Time  gasoline 
truck  serviced  Technocracy's  Gray 
Fleet. 


Lower  center:  Part  of  the  Gray  Fleet, 
assembled  at  Bellingham,  Washington, 
before    crossing    International    Border. 


Lower    left:     A    portion    of   the    Fleet    as 
it   passed   through   Tacoma,   Washington. 


Lower  right:  The  Big  Eye  and  the 
MOU  as  they  travelled  along  the  high- 
way. 


Front  Cover:  'The  Big  Eye  lights  up  the 
sky'  at  the  Civic  Auditorium  in  Seattle. 
The  Big  Eye  is  an  800  million  beamed 
candlepower  searchlight  mounted  on  a 
Technocracy  Gray  truck. 


Inside  Front  Cover:  Various  types  of 
vehicles  which  took  part  in  Operation 
Columbia — 3200-mile  parade  of  Tech- 
nocracy's Gray  Fleet. 
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Top:  On  June  29,  the  Gray  Fleet  mo- 
bilized at  Tacoma  in  preparation  for 
entry  into  Seattle.  Photo  shows  a  small 
portion  of  the  Fleet  assembled  in  the 
parking   area. 


Circle:  Headquarters  of  Section  3, 
R.D.  12247,  Seattle,  Washington,  scene 
of  intensive  activity  during  Operation 
Columbia. 


Center  right:  Headquarters  of  Section 
I,  R.D.  12247,  Everett,  Washington, 
which  Section  played  host  to  the  visit- 
ing   Technocrats    on    July    4. 


Lower  left  and  right:  Headquarters  of 
Section  I,  R.D.  12248,  Bellingham, 
Washington,  where  Technocrats  stopped 
for  refreshments  en  route  from  Van- 
couver. 
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At  Junction  City,  Oregon,  the  Mo- 
torcade was  divided  in  half,  one  sec- 
tion traveling  to  Portland  via  Highway 
99E  and  the  other  section  via  High- 
way 99W,  thus  giving  more  Oregonians 
an  opportunity  to  see  Technocracy's 
Gray  Fleet  in  motion. 

Sections  in  the  Portland  area  had 
made  reservations  for  quarters  to  ac- 
commodate several  hundred  Techno- 
crats at  the  Swan  Island  Naval  Bar- 
racks, a  ten  minute  drive  from  down- 
town Portland.  Meals  were  served  in 
the  huge  cafeteria  on  the  Island.  By 
special  arrangement  with  the  police 
department,  sound  cars  cruised  the 
city  announcing  the  Reo  McCaslin  lec- 
ture at  the  Masonic  Temple  that  eve- 
ning (June  28). 

Speaker  McCaslin  'pulled  no 
punches'  in  presenting  his  subject, 
'World  War  III?'  The  audience,  one 
of  the  largest  ever  to  hear  a  Tech- 
nocracy lecture  in  Portland,  evidently 
recognized  the  soundness  of  his  analy- 
sis of  the  probability  of  a  third  world 


For  the  first  time  in  more  than  five 
years,  Howard  Scott,  Director-in-Chiet 
of  Technocracy  Inc.,  appeared  before 
a  Pacific  Coast  audience,  when  he 
spoke  at  the  Civic  Auditorium  in  Se- 
attle, on  Sunday  evening,  June  29.  Pho- 
tos on  this  page  show  crowd  assembling 
at  the  Auditorium  (top);  the  Director- 
in-Chief  addressing  the  audience  (cen- 
ter); part  of  the  attentive  audience 
(lower  right);  the  speaker  and  the 
chairman  of  the  meeting  during  the 
question    period    (below). 
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war  if  North  Americans  continue  to 
stumble  along  unmindful  of  the  eco- 
nomic forces  which  are  pushing  this 
Continent  toward  the  brink  of  chaos. 
A  large  percentage  of  those  present 
answered  Technocracy's  challenge  to 
'do  something  about  it'  by  signing 
Membership  Applications  at  the  close 
of  the   meeting. 

Dawn  at  the  Swan  Island  Barracks 
found  Technocrats  up  and  hurrying  to 
get  ready  for  another  day's  journey. 
Excitement  ran  high,  for  more  and  more 
Gray  Cars  and  more  and  more  Tech- 
nocrats were  joining  the  parade  at 
every  city.  Everyone  was  eager  to  wit- 
ness the  mobilization  at  a  point  a  few 
miles  south  of  Tacoma  at  noon  on 
June  29,  for  entry  into  Seattle. 

The  W-O-l  Area  News,  official  bul- 
letin of  Section  3,  R.  D.  12247,  de- 
scribes the  big  event  in  this  way: 

"No  member  who  met  the  Motor- 
cade south  of  Tacoma  will  ever  forget 


Upper  left:  The  huge  MOU  (Mobile  Organization  Unit)  in  front  of 
the  Headquarters  of  Section  I,  R.D.  12349,  Vancouver,  B.  C.  Personnel 
(left  to  right):  Barnes,  Reynolds,  Bennett,  Kalinski  of  the  Motorcycle 
Corps;  Easton,  ATH-MOU  chairman;  Byrd,  Farber,  Fulton,  Bedard, 
technicians. 

Center:  Speaker-Organizer  Montague  Easton,  Chairman  of  the  ATH- 
MOU  (Area  Tour  Headquarters — Mobile  Organization  Unit)  Commit- 
tee, caught  by  the  cameraman  as  he  prepares  reports  of  MOU   activity. 

Lower  left:  Radio  technician  Fulton  demonstrates  use  of  equipment 
inside  the   MOU. 

Lower  right:  Part  of  the  equipment  carried  in  the  Unit,  which  is 
capable    of    operating    under    varied    conditions. 

Opposite   page: 

Top:    The    MOU    gets   a    'check-up'    at  the    Swan    Island    Naval   Yards    at 

Portland. 

Center:  The  MOU,  the  Big  Eye  and  the  Motion  Picture  Unit  of  Tech- 
nocracy. The  latter  unit  recorded  in  color  this  history-making  parade 
of  Technocracy's  Gray  Fleet. 

Bottom:  Wherever  the  MOU  and  the  Big  Eye  stopped,  crowds  of 
curious  spectators  gathered  around  them  to  get  a  look  at  the  equip- 
ment  and   to   ask  questions   about   its   operation. 


the  thrill  that  filled  everyone.  First, 
there  was  the  period  of  expectant 
waiting,  when  everything  was  checked 
and  re-checked.  Then  the  motorcycle 
escort  of  Tacoma  arrived  and  waited 
to  see  what  was  going  to  happen.  An 
airplane  circled  overhead — not  an  or- 
dinary plane,  but  a  Technocracy  Gray 
plane  with  the  Monad  painted  on  the 
gray  wings.  More  suspense  followed, 
and  at  last  came  the  announcement 
that  the  parade  was  only  eight  miles 
away.  Everyone,  including  the  police, 
straightened.  The  Washington  State 
Patrol  drove  in,  and  before  many  min- 
utes had  passed,  in  drove  the  Heavy 
Equipment  (the  Mobile  Organization 
Unit  and  the  'Big  Eye')  followed  by 
hundreds  of  Gray  Cars.  There  was 
no  one  so  strong  that  he  did  not  feel 
a  choking  under  the  ribs  .  .  .  but  there 
was  work  to  do,  and  immediately  every 
Technocrat  was  at  his  post." 

En  route  to  Seattle  from  Tacoma, 
led  by  Washington  State  Patrol,  the 
Motorcade  was  divided  into  three  sec- 
tions and  paraded  through  the  Lake 
Washington  district,  along  Alki 
beaches  and  through  Woodland  Park, 
where  thousands  of  Seattle's  residents 
were  spending  the  afternoon  (Sunday). 
Loudspeakers  on  Technocracy's  Mobile 
Sound  Cars  announced  the  lecture  of 
Howard  Scott,  Director-in-Chief,  at  the 
Civic  Auditorium  that  evening. 

(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE   II) 
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Upper  Lett:  A  few  miles  across  the  Canadian  Border,  the  Motorcade  was  met  by  the 
Canadian  contingent  of  the  Gray  Fleet.  Cars  were  dusted  and  bumper  strips  advertising 
the   Howard   Scott  lecture  were  attached  in   preparation  for  entry  into  Vancouver. 

Upper  Right:  On  July  I,  Dominion  Day,  Technocracy's  Gray  Fleet  paraded  through  the 
city  of  Vancouver.   Photo  shows  cars  lining   up   on  Georgia   Street  viaduct. 

Center  (left):  MPSU  (Mobile  Power  Sound  Unit)  operator  demonstrates  use  of  equip- 
ment. Generator  which   powers  this  unit  is  shown   in   photo  at  center  r'rght. 


Circle:  Technocracy's  Motion  Picture  Unit  which  recorded  on  thousands  of  feet  of  color 
film  this   Pacific  Coast   expedition. 

Lower  Left:  Director-in-Chief  Howard  Scott  addresses  members  of  the  Organization  at 
Hastings    Park  Auditorium   in   Vancouver. 

Lower  Right:  One  of  the  Organization  tables  at  which  personnel  was  kept  busy  assisting 
prospective  members  in  filling  out  temporary  application  blanks  after  the  Howard  Scott 
public   meeting   in   Vancouver. 
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OPERATION  COLUMBIA 


(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  9) 

On  the  morning  of  June  30,  the 
Gray  Fleet  assembled  at  Bellingham 
in  preparation  for  the  crossing  at  the 
International  Border.  No  one  can  tell 
the  story  of  the  arrival  of  the  Gray 
Fleet  at  its  destination  Vancouver,  and 
its  activities  there,  better  than  a  Ca- 
nadian Technocrat: 

"As  the  afternoon  of  that  historic 
day,  (June  30)  bathed  in  the  tradi- 
tional British  Columbia  sun  shining  from 
a  pure  clear  sky,  moved  along  toward 
the  deadline,  members  and  visitors 
began  to  gather  at  the  Section,  ready 
to  greet  the  long  line  of  Gray  Cars 
from  the  South.  Many  were  there  from 
different  parts  of  Canada  and  were 
busily  engaged  in  getting  acquainted. 
Others  had  left  in  the  Canadian  con- 
tingent of  the  Gray  Fleet  to  meet 
the  main  fleet  at  the  border  and  ser- 
vice the  cars  with  a  windshield  bath 
and  a  body  dusting  preparatory  to 
entering  the  city. 

"Finally,  about  4:30  P.M.,  the  call 
we  were  waiting  for  came:  'The  Gray 
Fleet  has  been  passing  over  New  West- 
minster Bridge  for  the  last  ten  minutes. 
It  is  several  miles  long!'  It  was  then 
calculated  that  it  would  require  about 
an  hour  to  traverse  the  distance  bring- 
ing it  to  the  Section  at  5:30  P.M.  A 
member  brought  in  the  report  that 
he  had  heard  the  announcement  over 
the  news  broadcast  that  Technocracy's 
Motorcade  had  been  passing  over  the 
bridge  for  the  last   15  minutes. 

"At  long  last,  about  5:30  P.M.  every- 
one moved  out  onto  the  long  steps 
of  the  Section  and  one  member 
shouted  out:  'There  she  comes!' 

"A  miniature  mass  movement  oc- 
curred on  that  signal  toward  the  street 
to  try  and  catch  a  first  glimpse.  As  the 
vanguard  hove  into  view,  a  gasp  went 
up  from  the  crowd  at  the  unexpected 
size  and  beauty  of  the  Tractor-Trailer 
Communications  and  Sound  Head- 
quarters (the  MOU).  Immediately  fol- 
lowing this  was  another  truck  in  official 
gray  carrying  the  800  million  candle- 
power  searchlight.  Behind  this  was  a 
long  line  of  Mobile  Sound  Units,  (M. 
S.  U.'s)  and  behind  these,  broken  by 
the  traffic  snarl  caused  by  the  insuf- 
ficient police  escort,  in  several  groups 
came  the  Gray  Cars. 

A  mild  pandemonium  broke  loose, 
as  the  cars  came  pouring  in  and  the 


Traffic  Director  of  the  Section  com- 
mandeered some  of  us  to  assist  in 
directing  the  cars  to  the  parking  lots 
and  the  streets  for  several  blocks 
around  the  Section. 

"When  the  last  of  the  cars  had 
been  parked  some  time  later,  we  re- 
turned to  the  Section  and  found  our- 
selves completely  shut  out  by  the  great 
mass  of  Technocrats  swarming  in  and 
around  the  Section.  Preparations  had 
been  made  to  feed  300  hungry  visitors 
at  a  sitting,  but  that  proved  com- 
pletely inadequate  and  it  took  a  long 
time  to  feed  those  who  waited.  We, 
along  with  a  great  many  others,  re- 
paired to  restaurants;  but  all  along 
Georgia  Street,  the  restaurants  were 
filled  with  the  people  in  gray,  so  we 
had  to  wait  our  turn. 

"For  the  next  three  days,  every  place 
we  went,  Technocrats  and  Gray  Cars 
could  be  seen  all  over  the  city.  Van- 
couverites  could  not  miss  the  fact  that 
Technocracy  was  present  in  strength. 
The  morale  was  high  and  friendliness 
was  rampant. 

"On  the  morning  of  June  2,  groups 
of  eight,  ten  and  twelve  cars,  with 
car  top  signs  and  bumper  strips  ad- 
vertising the  Scott  meeting,  roamed 
all  the  distant  corners  of  the  area. 
Many  sold  tickets  on  the  streets.  Every 
effort  was  put  forth  to  let  the  citizens 
know  of  the  meeting  and  that  evening 
their  efforts  were  well  rewarded.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  U.S.S.  Iowa, 
the  world's  largest  battleship  was  due 
to  arrive   at  8:15  that  same  evening; 


that  the  night  was  meteorologically 
perfect;  that  the  admission  fee  was 
$  1 .00,  over  5000  people  crowded  into 
the  Forum  and  greeted  the  Chief  and 
his  sallies  with  spontaneous  and  vig- 
orous applause.  The  results  of  the  meet- 
ing were  most  gratifying  to  any  Tech- 
nocrat. 

"The  last  morning,  July  3,  we  drove 
out  to  the  rendezvous  to  bid  our  fel- 
low Technocrats  adieu  and  as  we  saw 
them  disappear  South  of  the  Border, 
we  thought  as  the  Chief  pointed  out 
at  the  membership  meeting  that  this 
grand  performance  had  been  accom- 
plished by  the  nickels  and  dimes  of 
the  little  people  of  this  Continent!" 

On  their  return  trip,  the  impact 
of  the  northward  journey  was  clearly 
revealed  to  the  Gray  Fleet  personnel. 
Thousands  of  pieces  of  official  litera- 
ture were  requested  and  thousands  of 
questions  were  asked.  Lectures  sched- 
uled after  the  Motorcade  were  at- 
tended by  enthusiastic,  inquisitive  au- 
diences. 

Every  Technocrat  who  made  the 
3200-mile  trip  through  the  Pacific 
Northwest  and  the  Canadian  Pacific 
was  made  more  keenly  aware  of  the 
vastness  of  our  great  country,  of  the 
fact  that  we  North  Americans  have 
a  Continent  at  our  disposal — a  Conti- 
nent not  to  exploit  but  to  unite  and 
operate  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

Operation  Columbia  was  accom- 
plished by  the  efforts  and  the  sacri- 
fices of  the  'little  people'  of  North 
America;  the  unification  of  North 
America  must  also  be  accomplished  by 
the  'little  people'  of  the  Continent. 

Technocracy  provides  the  design. 

There  is  a  job  to  be  done. 

When  are  you  going  to  do  it? 


PHOTO  CREDITS 

All  photographs  shown  in  this  Pictorial  Issue  were  taken  by  Technocracy's 
photographers.  Since  space  does  not  permit  credit  for  each  photo  individ- 
ually, The  TECHNOCRAT  salutes  the  following  members  whose  efforts  made 
this  pictorial  review  of  Operation  Columbia  possible:  Chasse,  11834-3; 
Stillmaker,  12247-3;  Iwanick,  I  I  140-1;  Bounds,  I  1 834- 1;  Reynolds,  I  1834-1; 
Patterson,  11233-5;  Baca,  11834-20;  Fulton,  11833-2;  Carnahan,  11833-2; 
Turner,  11833-2;  Hibben,   12247-7;  and  Rosenblum,   12237-2. 
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North  Amer 


One  of  the  'big  moments'  of  Operation  Columbia 
occurred  on  June  30 — the  crossing  of  the  International 
Boundary  Line.  The  Gray  Fleet  assembled  at  Belling- 
ham  and  proceeded  to  the  Border  en  masse,  by  previ- 
ous arrangement  with  the  customs  officials.  Leading 
the  procession  was  Director-in-Chief  Howard  Scott, 
who  was  visiting  Canada  for  the  first  time  in  several 
years. 

It  was  an  impressive  sight,  indeed,  the  several  mile 
long   parade  of  cars,  all  gray  with  the  same   insignia 
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(the  Monad),  all  going  in  the  same  direction.  It  can 
be  said  that  such  a  procession  is  symbolic  of  the  Or- 
ganization. Technocrats  identity  themselves  by  wear- 
ing a  Monad  and  the  Regulation  Gray  Dress  and  they 
are  all  headed  in  the  same  direction — toward  the 
achievement  of  a  social  design  of  abundance,  security 
and  peace  for  the  people  of  this  Continent. 

Technocracy  recognizes  no  international  barriers  on 
this  Continent.  We  are  all  North  Americans!  The 
Continent  is  ours  to  organize — to  unite  and  operate! 
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WHAT'S  IT  TO  YOU  ? 


Technocracy  has  been  built  by  those  North  Americans  who 
have  had  sufficient  courage  to  face  ridicule  and  to  forego 
Price  System  escapisms.    Just  what  does  this  mean  to  you? 


WHAT  is  Technocracy  to  you? 
What  is  your  interest?  Back 
in  the  early  twenties,  a  group 
of  scientists,  engineers  and  technicians 
were  working  quietly,  gathering  data, 
statistics  and  other  pertinent  informa- 
tion for  an  energy  survey  of  the  North 
America  Continent.  They  did  not  pub- 
licize their  work,  but  the  conclusions 
derived  from  verifiable  and  observable 
facts  were  inescapable.  They  predicted 
that  the  band-wagon  days  of  the  'glori- 
ous twenties'  would  come  to  an  end  on 
or  before  April   1930. 

Actually,  the  'big  bust'  came  in 
October  1929,  and  the  heyday  of  the 
twenties  came  to  an  end.  Economists, 
tycoons  and  enterpreneurs  added  to 
the  conglomeration  of  sonorous  proc- 
lamations of  the  politicians  that  'all's 
well  with  the  nation.'  But  the  deluge 
did  not  stop,  and  the  tycoons  began  to 
jump  out  of  30  and  40  storied  build- 
ings, accompanying  the  downward 
trend  of  their  stocks.  Came  1933  and 
The  Old  Gray  Mare,  the  Price  System, 
was  a  mighty  sick  cayuse. 

The  propaganda  and  misinformation 
sheets  known  as  the  'free  press'  sud- 
denly found  Technocracy  and  blazoned 
it  from  Los  Angeles  to  Calcutta,  from 
Buenos  Aires  to  London.  It  was  to  be 
(so  they  thought)  the  economic  cure- 
all  under  the  beneficent  guidance  of 
'free  enterprise' — for  private  purposes, 
of  course!  Editors,  who  did  not  know 
any  more  about  thermodynamics  than 
they  do  now  about  atomic  energy, 
rushed  into  dissertations  about  Tech- 
nocracy and  its  potentialities.  Wild 
and  furious  raged  the  publicity. 

Came  Howard  Scott's  address  at 
Hotel  Pierre  in  New  York  city,  and  the 
status  quo  got  its  answer.  Technocracy 
was  not  for  sale.  Technocracy  would 
not  sell  America  short,  nor  would  it 
sell  North  America  down  the  river. 
Technocracy  was  playing  this  Con- 
tinent to  win.  The  'lid'  went  on  even 
quicker  than  the  press  had  first  found 
Technocracy.  Technocracy  was  'buried,' 
and  in  its  requiem  the  press  said  that 
the  Technocrats  had  missed  the  boat. 


But  Technocrats  knew  that  the  con- 
clusions of  Technocracy  had  been 
drawn  from  verifiable,  observable, 
physical  facts.  They  were  content  to 
let  the  trend  of  events  prove  them 
correct. 

Quietly,  without  any  fanfare,  the 
Organization  of  Technocracy  began  to 
grow.  Organizers,  Study  Groups  and 
Sections  in  ever-increasing  numbers 
kept  informing  North  Americans  of  the 
trend  of  events,  of  the  impact  of  sci- 
ence and  technology  on  our  social  fab- 
ric. Came  World  War  II  and  full-page 
advertisements  began  to  appear  in 
the  daily  press.  The  'fourth  estate'  re- 
discovered Technocracy,  they  said  it 
had  been  'reborn'  and  the  'ghost'  they 
thought  they  had  laid  to  rest  came  to 
'haunt'  them,  very  much  alive  indeed. 
Scurrilous  statements,  loud  yelps  and 
groans  formed  the  tirade  directed  at 
Technocracy. 

But  undeterred  by  the  moronic 
wheezes  of  the  asthmatic  defenders  of 
the  status  quo,  Technocracy  continued 
on  its  unidirectional  progression.  Sec- 
tions were  consolidated,  larger  meet- 
ings were  staged  more  often,  bringing 
to  North  Americans  the  vital  informa- 
tion of  social  change.  Came  July  1947, 
and  a  motorcade,  composed  of  hun- 
dreds of  cars  of  Technocracy's  Gray 
Fleet,  gathering  near  the  Mexican  bor- 
der, sped  on  its  way  north  along  the 
Pacific  Coast.  'Operation  Columbia' 
was  on  its  way.  Other  units  joined  the 
motorcade  on  its  way  until  it  arrived 
in  Vancouver,  British  Columbia.  Some 
Speakers  accompanied  the  motorcade, 
others  followed  it,  addressing  well  at- 
tended meetings.  Once  again  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  press  burst  into  print  with 
many  infantile  pronouncements.  The 
neo-fascists  kept  labeling  Technocracy 
as  being  'communist,'  while  the  com- 
munists labelled  it  'fascist.'  One  would 
have  thought  that  by  now  they  would 
have  arrived  at  some  factual  conclu- 
sion. But,  in  spite  of  it  all,  over  5,000 
packed  the  Vancouver  Forum  at  $1.00 
each  to  hear  Howard  Scott,  Director- 
in-Chief   of  Technocracy    Inc.,    quietly 


tell  an  audience,  that  had  stayed  away 
from  the  largest,  free  naval  show  in 
Vancouver's  history,  about  the  unidi- 
rectional trends  and  the  need  for 
North  America  to  unite  and  operate 
her  physical  equipment. 

Born  a  lusty  infant  in  1933  as  an  in- 
corporated Organization,  Technocracy 
has  not  grown  by  spectacular  leaps  and 
bounds,  but  by  a  steady  growth  fol- 
lowing the  trend  of  physical  things.  It 
has  received  no  endowments;  no  ad- 
vertising smudges  its  well-printed 
magazines;  no  rich  'uncle'  died  and 
left  it  a  fortune.  What  was  it  that  has 
caused  the  growth  of  Technocracy 
whereby  it  stretches  today  from  Co- 
lumbia to  Alaska,  from  Cuba  to  Ha- 
waii? What  was  it  that  made  'Opera- 
tion Columbia'  an  established  fact? 
What  is  it  to  you? 

What  does  it  mean  to  you  that  the 
mimeographed  copies  of  the  'early 
days'  have  become  printed  magazines 
that  are  the  envy  of  the  Price  System 
press;  that  the  number  of  Section  Bul- 
letins has  greatly  increased;  that  larg- 
er, roomier,  more  functional  Section 
Headquarters  have  been  secured  in 
many  places?  Who  has  done  all  this? 
Who  are  those  who  have  made  all  this 
possible?  Have  you  been  one  of  them? 

It  has  been  done  quietly,  without  any 
fanfare,  by  those  who  have  had  the  in- 
testinal fortitude  to  face  ridicule,  to 
forego  Price  System  escapisms,  to  re- 
alize that  the  social  prestige  of  the 
Price  System  evaporates  like  the  dew 
before  the  morning  sun.  It  has  been 
done  by  those  who  have  realized  that 
after  their  Price  System  job  to  make  a 
living,  Technocracy  comes  first  before 
any  other  thing.  It  has  been  done  by 
those  who  have  thought  objectively 
and  followed  it  up  with  function.  Social 
problems  of  North  America  will  not 
be  solved  around  a  bridge  table  or  in 
the  beer  parlor.  Objective  thinking 
and  functioning  will  provide  a  smooth 
transition  to  a  social  order  that  will 
be  the  glory  of  the  ages. 

Is  that  anything  to  you?  Or  are  you 
somnolently  waiting  for  the  day  when 
you  will  join  your  ancestors?  You  can 
take  your  place  in  the  front  ranks  of 
patriotic  North  Americans,  by  enroll- 
ing today  in  Technocracy's  activities. 
North  America  can  give  us  everything 
but  TIME,  we  cannot  sit  idly  by  and 
fritter  it  away.  It's  time  for  all  of  us 
to  go  active  now! 

— From  an  Editorial  in  The  Co-Ordinator, 
official  bulletin  of  Section  I,  rt.D.  10553, 
Technocracy    Inc. 
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PIONEERS 

OF  THE  NEW  AMERICA 


The  social  pioneers  of  the  New  America  have  a  big  job  ahead  of  them,  one  that  will  test 
their  courage  and  determination.  The  time  to  mobilize  for  the  movement  to  the  New  America 
is  now.    The  way  to  mobilize  is  to  join  Technocracy  and  go  to  work  on  the  job  to  be  done. 


THIS  year  the  people  of  Utah  are 
celebrating  the  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  the  coming  of  the  pioneers 
to  Utah.  It  is  fitting  that  we  pause 
briefly  on  occasion  to  note  the  great 
events  of  the  past  and  to  pay  respect 
to  the  heroes  of  those  events.  It  is 
less  fitting,  though,  to  dwell  at  great 
length  on  the  events  of  the  past  without 
bringing  them  into  their  correct  rela- 
tionship with  the  present.  It  appears 
that  too  much  of  this  centennial  cele- 
bration concerns  itself  with  the  puerile 
gesture,  while  the  rest  of  it  is  devoted 
largely  to  fleecing  the  suckers  that 
are  lured  into  its  spotlight.  However, 
we  may  attempt  at  this  time  to  re- 
capture some  of  the  spirit  of  the 
pioneer  and  view  the  future  from  the 
eyes  of  a  pioneer. 

One  relationship  between  the  past 
and  the  present  was  brought  to  our 
attention  during  the  height  of  the  Utah 
Centennial  celebration.  The  route 
which  the  original  pioneers  traversed 
with  ox  teams  and  covered  wagons 
in  III  days  was  retraced  by  a  jet- 
propelled  aeroplane  in  two  hours  and 
three  minutes.  That  is  an  indication  of 
the  difference  which  has  developed 
here  within  the  last  one  hundred  years. 
That  is  why  we  can  gain  but  little 
insight  into  the  future  by  reviewing 
events  of  the  'remote'  past. 

The  pioneers  were  heroes  in  their 
day.  They  had  the  courage  and  vision 
to  penetrate  into  a  region  that  was 
new  and  to  plan  a  better  future  for 
themselves.  They  were  not  timid  souls. 
They  did  not  seek  only  the  paths  which 
were  well-trodden  and  the  ways  that 
had  been  proven  safe,  but  dared  to 
venture  into  the  little  known  and  to 
face  new  problems  head  on.  But,  alas, 
the  descendants  of  those  pioneers  and 
those   who   followed,    appear,   for   the 


most  part,  to  be  less  courageous  and 
less  daring.  Utah  is  now  listed  among 
the  conservative  states  of  the  nation. 
Is  it  because  the  pioneer  spirit  has 
died  out,  or  is  it  because  there  are 
no  more  frontiers  to  cross? 

We  prefer  to  think  that  the  pioneer- 
ing spirit  is  merely  latent — that  the 
people,  whose  ancestors  took  part  in 
building  up  this  great  Continent,  have 
more  of  the  'spirit'  in  them  than  what 
appears  on  the  surface.  We  hope  that 
conservatism  in  this  instance  is  but  a 
temporary  condition,  pending  the  ad- 
vent of  a  pioneering  cause.  People  may 
become  conservative  due  to  hereditary 
or  metabolic  traits,  or  it  may  be  due 
to  toxic  and  debilitating  influences  of 
the  environment.  Whatever  the  cause 
is,  the  nation  as  a  whole  and  Utah  in 
particular  is  now  oversupplied  with 
people  whose  social  attitudes  would 
classify  them  as  conservatives  or  even 
as  reactionaries. 

A  NEW  KIND  OF  CENTURY 

A  conservative  has  been  defined  as 
one  who  believes  that  nothing  should 
be  done  for  the  first  time.  When  he 
is  approached  with  an  idea  or  a  plan 
which  is  unfamiliar  to  him,  he  is  dis- 
turbed. He  asks  such  questions  as: 
"Where  has  it  been  tried  out  before?'' 
"What  precedent  is  there  for  this?" 
"How  do  I  know  it  will  work?"  If  you 
tell  him  it  has  never  been  done  before, 
he  demonstrates  a  negative  reaction. 
He  lacks  the  intellectual  courage  and 
spirit  of  adventure  to  pioneer  the  new. 
Only  when  a  thing  has  become  suffi- 
ciently tried  and  proven  to  remove  all 
doubts  as  to  its  workability  will  he  open 
a   threshold   in    his   brain   to  accept   it. 

The  reactionary  is  even  more  back- 
ward than  the  conservative.  He  resents 
the   adoption   of  the   new,   even   after 


it  has  been  tried  out  and  found  to  be 
workable.  He  wants  to  'go  back'  to 
something  that  is  passe — to  something 
that  no  longer  fits  into  the  scheme  of 
things.  He  always  refers  to  the  'good 
old  days'  with  sentimental  reverence, 
and  laments  their  passing.  He  has  failed 
completely  to  adjust  to  a  changing 
environment. 

Prior  to  the  Twentieth  Century,  the 
conservative  was  in  much  closer  tune 
with  the  flow  of  events  than  now.  So 
little  that  was  new  ever  happened  dur- 
ing any  one  generation,  that  the  con- 
servative could  fit  fairly  well  into  the 
patterns  of  life.  He  tended  to  ride 
along  with  the  crest  of  events  rather 
than  be  stranded  by  them.  Even  the 
reactionary  was  not  a  serious  obstacle 
to  social  advancement,  and  he  could 
get  many  people  to  pay  sympathetic 
attention  to  his  rantings  about  the 
'golden  age'  of  his  youth,  for  it  was 
almost  the  same  as  what  then  prevailed. 

But  the  Twentieth  Century  is  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  a  century,  from  the  view- 
point of  social  change.  The  advent  of 
the  new  is  so  rapid  and  so  overwhelm- 
ing that  the  adult  of  today  is  faced 
with  an  environment  which  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  his  youth.  This 
century  requires  of  the  individual  an 
adaptiveness  that  was  never  demanded 
of  any  other  generation  in  the  past. 
The  conservative  of  today  must  be  a 
veritable  'radical,'  as  judged  by  any 
standards  of  the  past,  in  order  to  keep 
from  becoming  a  reactionary.  The  re- 
actionary can  only  curse  this  'crazy 
world'  and  the  'slap-happy  fools'  who 
are  driving  it  to  'destruction.'  "Oh,  for 
a  return  to  the  good  old  days,"  he 
wails. 

Three  hundred  years  ago,  the  Conti- 
nent of  North  America  was  a  new  land. 
It  had  been  freshly  discovered  by  Euro- 
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peans  and  a  few  scattered  settlements 
had  been  made.  The  bulk  of  the  Con- 
tinent was  still  unexplored.  For  the 
next  200  years,  the  frontiers  of  the 
Continent  were  geographical.  The  pio- 
neers of  that  new  America  were  the 
trappers,  traders,  missionaries,  pros- 
pectors and  farmers.  They  extended 
the  culture  and  the  techniques  which 
they  knew  into  an  ever-widening  area, 
modified  only  by  the  circumstances 
and  demands  of  the  local  environments. 


NO  JOB  FOR  WEAK  OF  HEART 

The  geographical  pioneers  of  yester- 
day extended  the  frontiers  around  the 
world,  until  there  are  no  more  frontiers 
to  the  east  or  to  the  west.  The  geo- 
graphical frontiers  now  lie  to  the  north 
and  to  the  south.  But  the  crossing  of 
these  frontiers  call  for  new  techniques. 
They  are  not  to  be  crossed  by  bands 
of  hardy  settlers  seeking  new  homes  in 
the  wilderness.  Something  new  in  pio- 
neering must  be  introduced.  The  sci- 
entist, the  technologist  and  the  engi- 
neer must  open  up  the  regions  to  the 
north  and  the  south  to  human  habita- 
tion and  development.  Before  the 
northland  can  be  fully  developed,  it 
must  be  unfrozen.  Before  the  tropics 
can  be  made  fit  abodes  for  human 
beings,  they  must  be  air-conditioned 
and  the  endemic  diseases  controlled. 
This  is  not  a  job  to  be  done  with  hand 
tools  and  beasts  of  burden.  It  is  a 
job  for  science  and  technology — it  is 
an  engineering  job. 

The  conservative  will  recoil  at  the 
technological  magnitude  and  audacity 
which  the  pioneering  of  the  arctic  and 
the  tropics  requires.  But  the  job  will 
be  done  by  men  of  courage  and  vision, 
and  this  Continent  will  become  a  ,11 
dwelling  place  for  human  beings  from 
the  equator  to  the  pole.  It  will  be 
done  in  spite  of  the  millions  of  voices 
shouting  from  the  fog  that  it  cannot 
be  done.  Science  and  technology  rec- 
ognize no  insurmountable  frontiers 
other  than  those  defined  by  the  laws 
of   nature. 

The  geographical  frontiers  of  this 
Continent,  however,  are  not  the  great- 
est of  our  frontiers.  The  real  frontiers 
of  today  are  science  and  technology. 
And  the  biggest  frontier  of  all  is  the 
social  frontier — the  frontier  of  a  new 
social  order. 

The  frontiers  of  science  are  ever- 
widening  as  new  facts  are  accumulated 
and  as  new  instruments  and  tech- 
niques are  invented.  The  scientist  con- 


tends that  all  nature  is  susceptible  to 
investigation  by  the  scientific  method. 
He  feels  that  where  science  has  not  yet 
penetrated,  the  blackness  of  ignorance 
is  still  capable  of  being  dispelled  by 
the  light  of  further  scientific  investiga- 
tion. He  thinks  that  any  philosophical 
interpretation  of  that  darkness  without 
the  light  of  science  is  crude  and  unre- 
liable; in  other  words,  where  science 
ends,  nonsense  begins. 

Reality  is  far  from  being  fully  re- 
vealed by  science  and  none  of  the 
frontiers  of  science  are  closed.  Science 
offers  a  wide  field  for  the  explorers 
and  pioneers  of  knowledge.  And,  for 
the  conservative,  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  'pick  and  shovel  work'  in  science 
which  he  can  do  without  being  fright- 
ened by  new  ideas  and  new  tech- 
niques. As  great  as  has  been  the 
growth  and  accomplishments  of  science 
over  the  last  three  centuries  it  is  but 
a   beginning.  The  end   is   not  in   sight. 

The  more  'practical'  frontiers  are  the 
technological  frontiers.  In  industry  and 
service,  these  frontiers  are  being  ever 
extended.  New  products  and  new  tech- 
niques are  continuously  coming  in.  And 
this  is  being  done  in  spite  of  the 
conservative  and  reactionary  interfer- 
ence of  business  and  politics  as  well 
as  the  resistance  of  general  inertia.  But 
what  is  being  accomplished  in  these 
fields  is  only  a  small  part  of  what  could 
be  accomplished  if  the  courage  of  the 
pioneer  would  be  turned  loose  on  the 
technological  possibilities  of  this  Con- 
tinent. 

A  NEW  ROAD  INTO  THE  FUTURE 

The  technological  myopia  of  'free 
enterprise'  businessmen  and  party  pol- 
iticians cannot  envision  the  vostness 
of  our  technological  potential  nor  com- 
prehend the  magnitude  of  Continental 
operations.  The  Pioneers  of  the  New 
America  are  not  to  be  found  in  busi- 
ness and  politics.  Nor  are  they  neces- 
sarily to  be  found  among  those  who 
achieve  prominent  mention  in  the 
fields  of  science  and  engineering;  for, 
these  latter  may,  and  usually  do,  pre- 
fer to  retain  their  positions  of  prestige 
under  the  set-up  of  the  status  quo. 
Fame  as  a  scientist  does  net  always 
mean  that  the  bearer  is  a  great  scien- 
tist nor  even  that  he  is  a  true  scientist 
at  all.  'Science'  as  it  is  practiced  under 
the  Price  System  is  as  full  of  charlatans 
as  any  other  Price  System  concoction. 

Rather,  the  Pioneers  of  the  New 
America  will  consist  of  citizens  from  all 
walks  of  life — those  who  have  the  vision 


of  better  things  ahead,  the  zeal  of 
adventure  and  the  courage  to  accept 
the  new. 

The  way  to  the  New  America  has 
been  surveyed  and  charted,  but  it 
has  not  yet  been  traveled.  Pioneering 
the  New  America  is  the  greatest  pio- 
neering job  yet  proposed  by  man.  It 
is  not  a  job  of  horizontal  expansion  into 
new  geographical  realms,  but  a  verti- 
cal movement  upward  into  a  new  social 
order.  It  will  be  motivated  partly  by 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  participants, 
but  even  more  it  will  be  motivated  by 
necessity  as  the  old  social  order  of 
scarcity  concepts  crumbles  beneath  the 
burden  of  abundance.  As  soon  as  a 
new  frontier  is  presented,  the  true 
pioneer  prepares  to  cross  it;  he  has 
an  initiative  that  is  lacking  in  the  con- 
servative. The  conservative  will  move 
only  when  his  present  position  becomes 
untenable.  Then,  he  will  climb  on  the 
band  wagon  and  follow  the  pioneers. 
Only  the  reactionaries  will  stay  and  die 
among  the  ruins  of  the  old  order. 

Even  though  he  acknowledges  the 
weakness  of  the  Price  System  structure, 
the  conservative  is  fearful  of  anything 
new.  He  asks  such  questions  as:  "Can't 
you  try  out  the  new  order  on  a  small 
scale  somewhere  and  determine 
whether  or  not  it  will  work?"  "Why 
can't  we  correct  the  weaknesses  of 
what  we  have  without  changing  the 
whole  system?"  "Why  can't  Tech- 
nocracy be  introduced  gradually?' 
These  are  the  despairing  cries  of  fear 
— fear  of  change.  But  let  us  answer 
these  questions. 

The  pattern  cf  the  New  America 
might  be  tried  out  to  a  certain  extent 
in  a  small  way  if  there  would  be  no 
interference.  But  it  is  certain  that  the 
upholders  of  the  status  quo  would  use 
every  means  at  their  command,  fair  and 
foul,  to  sabotage  any  attempt  to  intro- 
duce onto  this  Continent  a  new  way 
of  life.  Furthermore,  functional  opera- 
tions have  become  Continent-wide  in 
size,  and  it  is  not  simple  to  isolate 
portions  of  these  operations  for  ex- 
perimental purposes,  especially  when 
ownership  and  control  is  in  the  hands 
of  business  enterprise.  Then,  the  Con- 
tinent is  the  area  which  is  self-contained 
and  self-sufficient,  not  some  small  por- 
tion of  it;  so,  the  pattern  must  be 
Continent-wide  to  work  efficiently. 
Even  if  a  small  model  technate  were 
tried  out  and  found  to  work  success- 
fully, it  still  would  not  prove  that  the 
full-scale  Technate  would  work  equally 
well.  The  Technate  will   work   because 
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it  has  been  designed  to  function  in 
conformity  with  the  facts  on  this  Con- 
tinent at  this  time.  Its  essential  fea- 
tures have  been  carefully  checked  and 
rechecked. 

"Why  can't  we  patch  up  the  old 
system  so  it  will  continue  to  work?" 
That  sort  of  patchwork  has  already 
been  done  to  an  extreme.  If  you  had 
an  old,  sick  horse  on  which  you  had 
tried  every  'cure'  known  without  suc- 
cess, and  someone  offered  you  a  brand 
new  automobile  for  the  mere  taking, 
would  you  still  insist  on  trying  to  patch 
up  the  old  horse  as  a  means  of  trans- 
portation and  ignore  the  automobile? 
If  you  were  a  reactionary,  possibly 
you  would.  But  a  dynamic  age  demands 
adaptive  change.  The  Price  System  is 
sick  and  outmoded;  it  has  been  patched 
up,  doped  up  and  given  shots  in  the 
arm  beyond  all  reason.  It  is  now  a  lia- 
bility, not  an  asset.  So,  why  keep  any- 
thing as  dilapidated  as  that  around, 
when  something  much  better  is  at 
hand? 

"Why  can't  a  Technate  be  intro- 
duced gradually?"  Can  you  change 
a  horse  and  buggy  into  an  automobile 
gradually?  Can  you  change  a  manual 
telephone  exchange  over  to  a  dial  ex- 
change gradually?  The  same  principle 
applies  to  the  changeover  from  the 
Price  System  to  the  Technate.  They 
are  different  kinds  of  mechanisms.  The 
physical  basis  may  be  built  up  to  a 
large  extent  under  the  Price  System, 
but  the  change  of  controls  must  come 
more  quickly.  A  transitional  program, 
such  at  Total  Conscription,  can  first 
be  instituted,  and  in  a  way  this  may 
be  considered  a  gradual  changeover; 
but,  we  doubt,  that  this  would  be  as 
'gradual'  as  the  conservative  has  in 
mind. 

A  PLACE  FOR  ALL  IN  TECHNATE 

Since  the  characteristics  of  the  pio- 
neer and  of  the  conservative  may  have 
a  hereditary  basis,  the  probability  is 
that  we  will  have  both  types  of  people 
in  the  Technate  of  the  New  America. 
But  the  Technate  is  so  designed  as  to 
satisfy  the  needs  of  both  of  these. 

The  industrial  and  service  sequences 
will  be  operated  according  to  well- 
tested  techniques.  The  operators  of 
these  sequences  can  go  by  the  'book.' 
They  will  not  be  required  to  experi- 
ment with  the  unknown  nor  to  try 
out  new  ideas.  This  will  be  an  ideal 
set-up  for  those  with  conservative  ten- 
dencies and  those  with  a  limited  capac- 
ity for  designing  things  which  are  new. 


We  may  be  tempted  to  dismiss  Technocracy  as  just  another  utopia, 
another  wishful  fantasy.  But  Technocracy  is  an  engineering  blueprint,  not 
an  idealistic  dream.  And,  as  such,  it  is  not  to  be  confused  with  any  utopian 
scheme  from  Plato's  Republic  on  down.  Its  application  does  not  await  any 
great  change  in  the  moral  or  ethical  ideals  of  the  people.  It  does  not  depend 
upon  the  general  acceptance  of  the  idea  of  the  'universal  brotherhood  of 
man.'  Technocracy  takes  human  beings  as  they  are,  not  as  we  wish  they 
were.    It  must,  and  does,  fit  in  with  human  nature. 

When  you  convince  yourself  that  Technocracy  has  the  only  valid  solution 
for  North  America's  unique  problem,  will  you  have  the  courage  and  integrity 
to  do  the  one  thing  that  will  facilitate  its  adoption?  Join  Technocracy! 
There  is  a  place  for  you  in  this  Organization,  and  a  job  you  can  do.  Tech- 
nocracy needs  you,  but  you  need  Technocracy  even  more.  It  is  your  future 
as  well  as  that  of  every  other  North  American  that  is  at  stake.  We  urge  you 
to  take  positive  action — now. 


However,  should  any  of  these  people 
be  inspired  to  tinker  around  with  some 
innovation,  they  will  find  plenty  of 
opportunity  to  do  so  in  connection 
with  some  hobby  or  other  off-the-job 
activity. 

The  pioneers — those  with  a  zeal  for 
exploring  the  unknown  and  for  work- 
ing out  new  ideas — will  find  their  place 
in  the  Research  Sequence.  This  se- 
quence will  penetrate  into  all  produc- 
tion and  service  sequences  and  into 
all  branches  of  each.  It  will  be  respon- 
sible for  working  out  new  designs  and 
techniques  and  for  testing  them.  It 
will  also  be  responsible  for  making 
the  decision  as  to  whether  or  not  a 
new  design  or  technique  shall  replace 
that  which  is  already  in  use.  It  will 
also  have  the  job  of  introducing  inno- 
vations into  the  functional  sequences. 
Thus,  there  will  be  plenty  of  opportu- 
nity for  the  scientific  investigator,  the 
technologist  and  the  inventor  to  ex- 
press themselves  through  their  function 
in  the  Technate.  And  they  will  still 
have  their  off-the-job  time  to  answer 
any  other  'calling'  which  impels  them 
to  seek  adventure  in  other  directions. 

The  Continent  of  North  America  still 
has  need  of  pioneers  and  will  need 
them  for  a  long  time  into  the  future. 
It  will  also  have  much  need  for  people 
who  are  'conservative.'  Both  of  these 
can  find  a  home  in  the  dynamic  social 
order  of  the  New  America.  As  for  the 
confirmed  reactionary,  there  will  un- 
doubtedly be  some  place  on  the  globe, 
for  some  time  to  come,  where  the 
'good  old  days'  of  hand  toojs  and 
human  toil  will  prevail;  and  he  can  go 
there,  at  least  on  vacation,  to  enjoy 
himself    in    a    manner    suitable    to    his 


temperament.  Technocrats  have  never 
insisted  that  the  Technate  will  make 
everyone  happy. 

The  social  pioneers  of  the  New 
America  have  a  big  job  ahead  of 
them,  one  that  will  test  their  courage 
and  determination.  The  pioneers  of 
the  past  did  not  falter  when  faced 
with  difficulty,  so  why  should  we?  As 
we  go  along,  we  can  expect  to  gain 
many  recruits.  They  will  be  motivated 
to  join  us  in  one  of  two  ways:  By 
the  band-wagon  appeal  of  the  journey 
to  the  New  America  or  by  a  retreat 
from  the  stench  of  the  decaying  Price 
System.  Technocrats  are  providing  the 
former.  The  more  Technocrats  and  the 
more  effort  expended  the  greater  will 
be  this  appeal.  The  businessmen,  poli- 
ticians and  labor  leaders  are  doing 
a  magnificent  job  of  disintegrating  the 
Price  System  and  stirring  up  the  foul- 
ness within  it. 

The  time  to  mobilize  for  the  move- 
ment to  the  New  America  is  now. 
The  way  to  mobilize  is  to  join  Tech- 
nocracy and  go  to  work  on  the  job 
to  be  done.  Membership  in  Technoc- 
racy is  a  vote  for  the  New  America. 
Non-membership  is  a  reactionary  vote 
for  an  order  that  is  decrepit  and  dying. 
Declare  where  you  stand,  with  the  Pio- 
neers of  the  New  America  or  with 
the  reactionaries.  It  must  be  one  or 
the  other.  In  the  coming  fight  between 
the  new  and  the  old,  there  will  be  no 
neutral  ground,  and  there  can  be  no 
non-combatants.  You  can't  ride  in  the 
middle  through  this  one.  So,  join  the 
motorcade  to  the  New  America  of 
the  future  and  be  on  the  winning  side. 
— Wilton  Ivie 
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THE  PUBLIC  PRESS  REPORTS 
ON  HOWARD  SCOTT  MEETING 


When  five  thousand  Canadians  pay 
a  dollar  apiece  to  get  into  a  public 
meeting  that's  news. 

When  they  do  so  to  get  into  a  meet- 
ing held  at  the  same  time  as  a  free 
naval  show  unrivalled  in  a  port  city's 
history — that's  bigger  news. 

That  is-  what  happened  last  week 
when  Technocracy's  leader,  Howard 
Scott,    spoke    in    Vancouver. 

Howard  Scott  did  not  answer  the 
questions  which  I  recently  addressed 
to  him  through  this  column,  and  which 
responsible  officials  of  Technocracy 
had  assured  me,  in  writing,  would  be 
answered.  Those  questions  began: 

How  would  the  people  themselves 
control  their  government  under  the 
set-up  proposed  by  Technocracy? 

In  fairness  to  Mr.  Scott,  and  Tech- 
nocracy, I  think  the  fact  he  did  not 
answer  the  questions  is  a  good  sign, 
not  a  bad  one. 

He  did  not  answer  the  questions  be- 
cause he  could  not  answer  the  questions 
without  admitting  that  on  the  political 
side  Technocracy  is,  so  far,  woefully 
weak  or  deliberately  deceptive. 

My  guess  is  that  the  leaders  are  now 
aware  of  that  weakness.  They  are  prob- 
ably still  streamlining  the  organization's 
political  proposals;  so  Scott  kept  mum. 

Yet,  of  all  the  printed  matter  that 
comes  to  my  desk,  Technocracy  publi- 
cations are  among  the  very  best  for 
craftsmanship. 

They  are  always  well  written,  well 
printed,  and  in  clear  language  every- 
body can  understand.  Where  Technoc- 
racy writers  deal  with  an  industry  they 
give  exact  facts  and  full  figures.  I  have 
never  yet  found  them  wrong  in  any- 
thing to  do  with  statistics. 

Their  economic  plan  is  simple  and 
big.  Of  all  the  schemes  to  provide 
abundance  of  which  I  have  heard, 
theirs  seems  to  be  the  most  sensible, 
best  suited  to   North  America. 

But  on  the  political  side  Technocrats 
are  weak,  or  worse  than  weak. 

I  can  understand,  at  times  admire, 
their  strategy  of  keeping  clean  out  of 
party  politics.  Movements  which  stfand 
for  a  far-reaching  change  in  the  social 
order  often  defeat  themselves  by  try- 
ing to  do  too  much  too  soon,  if  one 
studies  the  rise — and  fading  away — 
of  many  radical   movements   in   North 


America,  even  in  Canada,  one  sees 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Technocracy 
plan. 

In  effect  they  stand  for  "all  or 
nothing  at  all."  They  at  least  have  an 
argument  therefore  to  keep  out  of 
civic,  provincial  and  even  federal  elec- 
tions until  the  moment  for  their  plan 
has  come. 

Certainly  the  amazing  growth  of 
their  movement  indicates  growing  sup- 
port for  Technocracy's  main  conten- 
tion: 

That  this  continent  could  produce  a 
vastly  improved  standard  of  living  for 
everyone  if  the  engineers,  production 
experts  and  working  people  were  al- 
lowed to  concentrate  on  production 
problems  alone  without  being  frus- 
trated by  distribution  and  financial 
bottlenecks. 

— Elmore   Philpott  in  the  Vancouver  Sun, 
July  7,    1947. 

/      /       / 


"There  are  only  two  classes  in  North 
America — 'the  suckers  and  the  chisel- 
lers'  " — Howard  Scott,  chief  of  Amer- 
ica's Technocrats,  told  a  cheering 
crowd  that  filled  the  Forum,  Wednes- 
day night  (July  2),  to  hear  him  speak. 

"The  suckers  don't  hate  the  chisellers; 
every  sucker  wants  to  graduate  to  the 
chiseller  class,"  the  burly  Technocrat 
head  declared. 

The  'chisellers,'  Scott  described  as 
the  men  behind  "our  foreign  policy 
and  internal  operations — the  business- 
men who  always  louse  up  everything 
they  have  a  hand  in  while  the  tax- 
payers of  U.  S.  and  Canada  pay  for 
it." 

The  'suckers,'  he  said,  were  the  oth- 
ers, the  people  who  could  spend  $300 
billion  (the  amount  spent  by  U.  S. 
on  the  war)  to  redo  the  continent. 

"It  can  be  done.  But  what  do  you 
do?  You  go  out  and  vote  for  the 
same    old    stinkers. 

"You  love  to  be  fooled,  don't  you?" 

The  Forum-full  of  adherents  to  'con- 
tiguous continentalism,'  and  the  few 
who  came  to  scoff,  gave  a  thunderous 
ovation  to  Scott  .  .  . 


He  scolded  them,  he  taunted  them, 
he  mocked  them,  at  times  he  swore 
at  them — and  they  loved   it. 

From  his  raised  dais  at  one  end  of 
the  hockey  arena,  Scott  stood  statu- 
esque, almost  unmoving,  throughout 
the  easy,   measured   address   .   .  . 

His  speech  moved  -quickly  through 
the  world's  economic,  political,  socio- 
logical and  technological  problems  and 
left  little  doubt  that  in  Mr.  Scott's 
view  the  future  is  as  gray  as  the  sombre 
shirts  of  his  followers  .  .  . 

Technocracy  was  not  interested  in 
electing  anyone  to  office  and  would  not 
accept  anyone  who  stood  for  election, 
Scott  declared. 

His  views  on  the  standard  of  living 
were  explicit:  "You  are  contented  with 
so  little,  aren't  you,  when  you  could  get 
so  much." 

A  living  standard  20  times  higher 
than  today  was  possible  in  North  Amer- 
ica, he  said. 

— From  The  Vancouver  Sun, 
July  3,  1947. 

/      /      / 

When  almost  half  the  audience 
raised  their  hands  after  he  had  asked 
how  many  held  union  cards,  Mr.  Scott 
said: 

"You  are  suspect  right  now.  Why 
don't  you  get  a  card  in  a  real  revolu- 
tionary organization.  We're  not  op- 
posed to  unions.  But  we  need  conti- 
nent-wide organization  .  .  . 

"The  Taft-Hartley  Bill  is  only  the 
beginning. 

"There's  lots  more  nice  fascist  legis- 
lation  coming    up." 

He  described  communism  as  suffi- 
ciently radical  for  the  old  world,  but 
added: 

"Let's  have  a  social  movement  that 
is  North  American,  for  heaven's  sake. 
We  don't  have  to  copy  from  any- 
one  .   .   ." 

He  noted  that  some  had  been  'both- 
ered' by  the  motorcade,  made  up  of 
cars  of  Technocrats. 

"I  wonder  how  you  are  going  to  feel 
when  50  times  that  number  rolls  in," 
he  commented  .  .  . 

"You  have  enough  people  here  to- 
night, if  you  were  organized  under 
proper  leadership,  to  do  anything  you 
want  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

"We  are  not  going  to  change  any- 
thing— you   are." 

— From  The  Vancouver  News-Herald, 
July  3,    1947. 
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Do  You  Belong  to  the  10%? 

The  median  income  for  the  nation's  46,500,000  families 
was  $2,300  last  year,  up  from  $2,020  in  1945,  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  announced  last  week.  Ten  per  cent  of 
the  families  had  an  income  of  $5,000  or  more,  while  40 
per  cent  had  less  than  $2,000. 

— Newsweelc,  July  28,  1947. 


A  Startling  Condemnation 

Big  business'  investment  in  1946  was  the  Republican 
Congress.  Thousands  contributed  to  the  GOP  campaign 
in  November  came  back  as  millions  in  corporate  profits 
by  July.  The  day  before  Congress  adjourned,  financial 
pages  carried  the  real   record. 

U.  S.  Steel,  preparing  to  make  a  'necessary'  price  increase 
of  $2-to-$5  per  ton,  reported  an  increase  of  229  per  cent 
in  profits  for  the  first  six  months  of  1947  ($24  million  in  the 
first  half  of  last  year,  $79  million  in  this).  Corn  Products 
Corporation  profit  was  up  636  per  cent  for  the  same 
periods  ($8.9  millions  for  1947,  $1.2  million  for  1946).  Con- 
tinental Can  showed  a  rise  of  more  than  200  per  cent  (from 
$3  million  to  $7.1  million).  On  the  record,  big  business  could 
be  well  satisfied  with  its  bargain.  This  Congress  has  stayed 
bought. 

— Helen  Fuller  in  The  New  Republic,  August  4,   1947. 


Mortgaging  the  Future 

The  volume  of  consumer  credit  continued  its  month-by- 
month  record  breaking  climb  through  June,  swinging  up 
2  per  cent  to  another  peak  of  $10,884,000,000,  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  reported.  This  was  a  gain  of  $2,979,000,000 
in  the  last   12  months  alone. 

Installment  buying,  the  only  consumer  credit  field  still 
under  restrictions,  performed  about  the  same  as  other 
types  of  credit. 

— Christian  Science  Monitor,  August  2,   1947. 


Figures  Don't  Lie,  But  .  .  . 

A  little  arithmetic  shows  how  a  1 5-cents-an-hour  boost 
in  the  miner's  pay  became  441/2  cents  in  the  headlines. 
The  miner  will  take  home  only  $1.20  more  a  day,  which, 
as  President  Truman  pointed  out,  is  in  line  with  the  wage 
increases  that  have  been  won  in  other  basic  industries. 

.  .  .  Under  their  old  contract,  the  miners  worked  nine 
hours  but  were  paid  for  the  equivalent  of  ten,  since  over- 
time rates  began  after  the  seventh  hour.  Their  basic  daily 
wage  of  $11.85  divided  by  10  gave  them  an  hourly  rate 
of  $1.18/2.  The  miners  will  now  work  eight  hours  for  $13.05. 
To   get  their   new   rate,   one   should   divide   $13.05   by   8/2 


(since  the  eighth  hour  would  customarily  be  at  time  and 
a  half),  which  gives  $l.53l/2,  or  an  increase  of  35  cents 
an   hour. 

The  U.  M.  W.  and  the  operators,  however,  discovered  they 
could  make  35  cents  look  like  44/2  cents  without  spending 
a  penny.  This  magic  was  accomplished  by  agreeing  to 
begin  overtime  rates  after  the  eighth  instead  of  the  seventh 
hour  in  the  new  contract.  By  this  simple  device,  they  could 
now  divide  $13.05  by  8  instead  of  872  and  publicize  a  rate 
of  $1.63  an  hour,  or  an  increase  of  441/?  cents.  No  money 
changes  hands  in  this  mathematical  shell  game;  yet  the 
miners'  theoretical  hourly  pay  becomes  higher.  They  cannot 
buy  groceries  with  the  addition,  since  they  will  take  home 
only  15  cents  more  an  hour  in  their  pay  envelopes,  but 
it  looks  good  on  paper. 

— Osgood  Nichols  in  The  Nation,  July  26,  1947. 

Have  Your  Earnings  Doubled  Since  1939? 

The  Department  of  Labor's  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
revealed  that  retail  food  prices  alone  mounted  1.5  per 
cent  between  May  15  and  June  15 — which  is  at  a  rate 
of    18   per   cent   a   year. 

As  a  result,  the  government's  food  price  index  hit  a 
'new  record  high'  of  31  per  cent  above  a  year  ago;  90.5 
per  cent  above  the  average  for  the  prewar  years  of  1935-39, 
and  104  per  cent  above  August  1939,  the  month  before 
the  European  war  broke  out. 

In  other  words,  the  official  figures  show  that  the  housewife 
must  pay  more  than  twice  as  much  now  to  fill  her  market 
basket  as  she  did  just  prior  to  the  war.  .  .  . 

The  advance  in  food  prices  raised  the  over-all  cost  of 
living  index  by  another  I  per  cent  for  the  month  to  a  'new 
all-time  peak'  of  18  per  cent  over  a  year  ago;  57  per  cent 
over  the  1935-39  average;  and  59  per  cent  over  the  August 
1939  level. 

— Labor,  August  2,  1947. 

Warning  Signals  Are  Up  Again 

Danger  of  'another  inflationary  spurt'  with  more  serious 
reactions  were  cited  today  by  the  National  City  Bank 
of  New  York  in  its  monthly  letter  on  business  conditions 
but  the  bank  said  'widespread  expectations  of  recession 
in  the  second  half  of  this  year'  were  overdone. 

"People  have  underestimated  the  strength  of  supporting 
influences  in  the  economy — among  them  the  large  deferred 
demands  for  goods,  our  huge  exports  financed  to  a  great 
extent  by  American  gifts  and  loans,  and  the  degree  to 
which  business  has  cleaned  house  following  the  warning 
of  the  stock  market  break  last  fall,"  the  letter  said. 

"It  was,  indeed,  very  largely  because  of  such  warnings  that 
brakes  were  applied  to  inventory  buying  in  time,  and  hence 
that  the  recession  feared  did  not  materialize." 

— The  Los  Angeles  Times,  August  5,  1947. 
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How  Much  Change  Will  Business  Allow? 

Chancellor  Robert  M.  Hutchins  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  today  announced  details  of  a  $12,000,000  atomic 
research  program  which  would  seek  to  solve  problems  to 
'revolutionize  industrial  processes  and  change  the  world 
as  we   know  it  today.' 

The  university's  team  of  scientists  who  helped  create  the 
atomic  age,  will  continue  at  work,  he  said. 

Hutchins  said  that  the  program,  financed  by  the  university 
with  its  own  funds,  involved  experiments  in  cancer  control 
and  studies  to  bring  about  greater  efficiency  in  use  of 
metals. 

The  chancellor  said  more  than  350  scientists,  constituting 
a  large  proportion  of  the  nation's  top  atomic  experts,  were 
at  work  at  the  Argonne  national  laboratory.  The  university 
operates  the  laboratory  for  the  Government  and  28  col- 
laborating educational  institutions  in  the  Midwest. 

— The  Los  Angeles  Examiner,  August  21 ,  1947. 

Early  Bird  Has  Caught  the  Worm 

The  nation's  businesses  reached  an  all-time  high  of  3,700,- 
000  firms  in  March,  the  Department  of  Commerce  announced 
this  week.  The  prewar  high  was  3,400,000  in  September 
1941,  falling  to  a  wartime  low  of  2,836,000  in  1943.  The 
rise  in  the  business  population  is  starting  to  taper  off, 
the  Commerce  Department  noted,  chiefly  because  'the 
more  obvious  war-created  business  opportunities  have 
already   been   grasped.' 

— Newsweek,  August  4,  1947. 

Always  a  Fly  in  the  Ointment 

Another  postponement  of  recession  may  result  from  gov- 
ernment spending  and  credit-decontrol  measures  approved 
by  Congress  before  adjournment.  These,  however,  will  be 
partially   offset   by   deflationary   factors. 

Production  per  manpower  hour  is  another  important  ele- 
ment in  the  inflation-deflation  equation.  It  is  assumed  to 
be  rising  in  the  mass  production  industries  but  conclusive 
figures  are  not  yet  available.  A  big  increase  would  have  a 
deflationary   effect. 

— Newsweek,  August  I  I,  1947. 

Levelling  Off 

Sales  data  for  825  corporations  showing  the  net  sales 
and  operating  revenues  of  these  corporations  for  the  first 
calendar  quarter  of  1947  and  the  4  calendar  quarters  of 
1946  have  been  released  by  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission. 

Net  sales  for  the  first  quarter  of  1947  were  $15,385,- 
410,000  compared  with  $9,957,210,000  for  the  first  quarter 
of  1946,  an  increase  of  54.4  per  cent.  The  increase  over 
the  fourth  quarter  of   1946  was  0.6  per  cent. 

— Domestic  Commerce,  July  1947. 

Education  for  Depression,  a  la  Babson 

To  an  old-hand  business  analyst  like  72-year-old  Roger 
W.  Babson,  depressions  are  unpleasant  events  people  should 
prepare  for  just  as  they  do  for  wars.  Babson,  who  likes  to 
recall  that  he  predicted  the  last  depression,  is  now  at 
work  on  his  ramparts  of  defense  for  the  next  one.  Early 
next   fall    his    latest   venture    in    business   education— aimed 


at  better  equipping  adults  for  the  black  day  ahead  (exact 
date  unknown) — will  open.  The  school's  name  is  Utopia 
College.  Its  location  is  Kansas — an  area  Babson  expects 
will  be  safe  from  atom  bombs  in  case  of  war.  .  .  . 

He  admits  he  may  be  wrong,  but  the  future  according 
to  Babson  is  not  too  bright.  The  nation  is  in  for  a  "few 
years  of  fair  business,"  he  says,  "but  sooner  or  later  the 
U.  S.  will  be  confronted  with  a  great  depression  with  millions 
of  people  unemployed."  Utopia's  aim,  according  to  Babson, 
is  to  help  eliminate  booms  and  busts,  or  at  least  minimize 
their  effects.  He  also  likes  to  coin  a  neat  epigram:  Utopia's 
theme,  as  he  puts  it,  is  'security  for  maturity.' 

—Business  Week,  July  12,  1947. 

Technocracy  Proposes  Migration  to 
Canada* 

Hard-pressed  Great  Britain  has  drawn  another  $300,000,- 
000  of  the  $3,750,000,000  loan  granted  by  the  United  States 
just  one  year  ago. 

The  withdrawal,  announced  by  the  Treasury  today,  leaves 
Britain  only  $1,000,000,000  of  the  fund  originally  expected 
to  last  at  least  three  years. 

This  is  the  fourth  British  draft  on  the  credit  this  month, 
and  brought  July  withdrawals  to  a  total  of  $700,000,000, 
or  twice  as  much  as  in  any  single  month  previously. 

— The  Los  Angeles  Herald-Express,  July  30,  1947. 

'Be  It  Ever  So  Humble,  There's  No  Place 

The  housing  shortage  throughout  the  United  States  is 
far  more  serious  than  a  year  ago.  Almost  40  per  cent 
fewer  new  homes  were  started  this  spring  than  last.  Their 
average  construction  cost  was  up  23  per  cent. 

The  number  of  families  evicted  amounted  to  more  than 
13  times  the  total  of  new  dwellings  erected. 

This  serious  situation  is  disclosed  in  a  survey  tabulating 
official  housing  statistics  in  157  of  the  nation's  largest  cities, 
recently  completed   by  the  Associated   Press. 

While  the  need  for  new  housing  has  been  estimated 
as  high  as  10,000,000  units,  only  37,514  new  homes  and 
apartments  were  started  in  157  cities  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1947.  Sixty-three  of  the  cities  had  waiting  lists  showing 
370,773  families  without  homes;  only  25,238  dwelling  units 
started  in  those  cities. 

Last  year,  61,795  new  dwelling  units  got  under  way  in 
the  same  period  in  the    157  cities. 

— Christian  Science  Monitor,  July  30,  1947. 

Americans  Mentally  Lazy 

Dr.  Henry  Neumann  of  the  Brooklyn  Society  for  Ethical 
Culture  told  a  University  of  California  summer  session  lecture 
audience  today  that  technological  progress  outruns  social 
progress  because  men  are  too  lazy  to  learn  and  to  use 
new  ideas. 

"A  technological  gain  like  the  electric  light  is  made  pos- 
sible by  a  few  able  scientists  and  is  passed  on  to  millions 
who  only  have  to  press  a  button  to  take  advantage  of  it," 
he  said.  "Social  gains  are  not  made  in  any  such  easy  way. 
The  insights  of  our  thinkers  become  real  gains  for  mankind 
only  to  the  degree  that  people  absorb  them  into  their  own 
thinking,   feeling,   doing. 

"Many  a  man  who  wouldn't  dream  of  owning  anything  but 
the  latest  model  automobile,"  he  went  on,  "is  content  to 
live  on  ideas  that  are  a   hundred  years  out  of  date." 

— The  Los  Angeles  Times,  July  29,  1947. 
'Read  Technocracy's   pamphlet,    'There'll   Always    Be  An    England.' 
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The  Trend  Is  Upward 

It  will  take  more  than  talk  to  make  most  businessmen 
forego  price  hikes  dictated  by  rising  cost.  If  business  con- 
tinues good,  other  price  increases  will  inevitably  follow 
those  announced  by  steel,  spreading  new  bulges  all  along 
the  line. 

An  indication  that  the  higher  trend  is  already  under 
way  was  contained  in  last  week's  report  from  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics.  Its  broad  index  of  primary  commodity 
market  prices,  said  the  bureau,  was  rising  again  at  a 
rate  of  nearly  2  per  cent  a  month  and  had  broken  through 
the  peak  established  last  March.  The  cost  of  living  would 
be  quick   to  follow. 

— Newsweek,  August  4,  1947. 

Always  Looking  for  a  Scapegoat 

Continuation  of  current  high  price  level  prosperity  through 
1948  is  now  considered  possible  by  political  party  managers. 
They  are  making  their  plans  accordingly. 

High  cost  of  living  may  become  the  paramount  issue, 
they   reason. 

Democrats  will  blame  the  Republican  Congress  for  forcing 
decontrol  of  prices  too  soon  after  the  war.  Republicans  will 
blame   the    'spendthrift'    Democratic   Administration. 

Whom  the  voters  will  blame  is  the  great  unknown.  A  Re- 
publican President  was  blamed  in  1912  and  a  Democratic 
President  in   1920,  when  Congress  was  Republican. 

— Newsweek,  August  I  I,  1947. 

Make  Way  for  the  Crash! 

Despite  the  general  feeling  of  optimism  throughout  the 
country  as  voiced  by  President  Truman  and  reflected  in 
strength  of  the  stock  market,  there  is  a  distinct  feeling 
in  many  quarters  that  the  current  high  rate  of  business 
is  not  based  upon  a  solid  foundation,  but  is  honeycombed 
with  weak  spots  which  eventually  must  give  way,  thus  weaken- 
ing the  entire  structure. 

It  may  be  that  this  group  of  dissenters  are  chronic 
pessimists.   But  then  time  alone  can  tell. 

— J.  W.  Ward  in  The  Los  Angeles  Examiner,  July  22,  1947. 

An  Astronomical  Outlook 

Looking  ahead,  in  view  of  the  global  situation,  we  will 
probably  have  to  reconcile  ourselves  for  some  time  to  come 
to  Federal  expenditures  of  more  than  $30,000,000,000 
annually — perhaps  closer  to  $35,000,000,000,  instead  of  the 
$20,000,000,000  to  $25,000,000,000  of  which  campaign 
orators  were  talking  last  fall.  For  the  current  fiscal  year, 
outgo  will   exceed   $35,000,000,000. 

— Ernest  K.  Lindley  in  Newsweek,  August  4,  1947. 

And  Living  Costs  Are  Spiralling 

The  average  veteran  on  the  Los  Angeles  campus  of  the 
University  of  California  is  as  worried  about  the  high  cost 
of  living  as  the  average  housewife. 

In  a  recent  survey  conducted  by  the  Associated  Students 
among  2,273  servicemen  and  75  service  women,  the  average 
single  veteran  reported  living  expenses  of  $105  a  month, 
while  the  average  married  veteran  reported  $170  a  month. 
This   represents   a   wide   gap   between   the   $65   subsidy   for 


single  vets  and  $90  for  married  vets  allowed  under  the 
G.  I.  Bills  of  Rights. 

To  meet  such  expenses,  43  per  cent  said  that  they  were 
cashing  in  their  War  Bonds,  62  per  cent  were  drawing  from 
other  savings,  20  per  cent  were  borrowing  from  parents  or 
friends,  40  per  cent  were  using  the  earnings  of  wife  or 
husband. 

The  volume  of  borrowing  from  student  loan  funds  admin- 
istered by  the  Dean  of  Undergraduates'  office  is  more  than 
three  times  the  prewar  volume.  The  size  of  the  loans  has 
increased  also.  In  1 939  it  averaged  $45. 1  I  ;  today  it  averages 
$103.73. 

— University  of  California  Clip  Sheet,  August  12,  1947. 

More  About  'Free'  Education 

"The  percentage  of  persons  from  25  to  29  years  of  age 
who  have  completed  two  or  more  years  of  college  does 
not  exceed  16.5  in  any  state,"  Newton  Edwards,  professor 
of  education  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  told  a  group  of 
educators.  In  eighteen  states,  Edwards  said,  less  than  10 
per  cent  are  college-trained,  while  among  farm  populations 
of  twenty  states  there  are  fewer  than  5  in  100  who  have 
attended  college. 

The  'low  educational  attainment'  of  persons  in  after-high- 
school  years  is  the  fault  of  'inherited  policies,'  Edwards 
charged.  These  deny  college  educations  to  half  of  the 
most  qualified  applicants  because  of  economic  reasons. 

— Newsweek,  August  4,  1947. 

Off  the  Assembly  Line 

U.  S.  production  of  motor  vehicles  in  the  first  six  months 
of  1947  totalled  2,357,476  units,  according  to  a  survey 
made  by  the  Automobile   Manufacturers'   Association. 

Included  in  the  total  were  1,725,502  passenger  cars.  The 
balance  of  631,974  units  was  made  up  of  trucks  and  buses. 

April,  when  315,000  cars  and  113,000  trucks  were  pro- 
duced, was  the  best  output  month  in  the  six  month  period. 

— Automobile  Facts,  July-August  1947. 

Flying  Trouble  Shooters 

How  helicopters — egg  beaters  to  some — will  be  used  to 
check  more  than  500  miles  of  power  lines  serving  Los  Angeles 
was  demonstrated  yesterday  by  the  Department  of  Water 
and   Power. 

The  modernized  system  will  abet  the  present  setup  in 
which  60  patrolmen  drive  over  1000  miles  of  agonizing 
service  trails  to  repair  and  maintain  lines  between  here  and 
Hoover  [formerly  Boulder]   Dam.   .   .   . 

Importance  of  quick  spotting  of  breaks  and  other  trouble 
was  emphasized  by  the  disclosure  that  some  desert  sections 
are  as  long  as  90  miles — with  from  seven  to  eight  I  10-foot 
towers  a  mile. 

— The  Los  Angeles  Times,  August  2,   1947. 

Heartening  Statistics 

So  far  this  year  Mississippi  has  had  80%  fewer  cases 
of  infantile  paralysis  than  last.  The  only  known  difference, 
says  the  state's  health  department,  is  that  75  of  the  state's 
82  parishes  (counties)  have  waged  organized  DDT  spraying 
campaigns  to  get  rid  of  flies.  In  the  campaign,  107,259 
farm  homes  and  267,725  head  of  cattle  were  sprayed. 

— The  Farm  Journal,  September  1947. 
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'Back  to  the  Land' In  Reverse 

The  nation's  farm  population  has  shrunk  3,000,000  from 
its  prewar  size,  the  government  reported  tonight. 

The  Census  Bureau  and  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Econo- 
mics estimated  that  27,550,000  persons  were  living  on  farms 
on  Jan.  I,  1947.  This  is  a  gain  of  2,400,000  over  the  wartime 
low  of  Jan.    I,    1945,   but  represents  a   loss  of  9.8  per  cent 

from    1940. 

— The  Los  Angeles  Times,  August  18,  1947. 

Harbinger  of  Depression 

An  epidemic  of  larceny  is  sweeping  over  the  country. 
Police  officials  say  it's  probably  because  living  costs  are 
climbing  faster  than  incomes. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  made  a  survey  of  insurance  com- 
panies, Federal  crime  officials  and  police  records  in  towns 
and  cities  across  the  nation  and  reports  these  results: 

In  1945  insurance  companies  paid  out  about  $18  millions 
on  burglary  and  theft  insurance  policies.  Last  year  they 
doled  out  over  $27  millions.  This  year  claims  are  running 
about  50  per  cent  higher  than  last  year. 

Thievery  on  the  shoplifting  level  is  driving  many  merchants 
'batty.'  Some  big  department  store  managers  report  that 
1947  losses  on  this  type  of  theft  have  zoomed  about  50 
per  cent  above  those  last  year. 

Store  officials  in  many  cities  report  that  stealing  by  clerks 
is  on  the  rise.  Several  stores  have  established  'special  detec- 
tion bureaus,'  manned  by  criminologists. 

These  disclosures  are  backed  by  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  figures  covering  295  cities,  showing  that  rob- 
beries of  business  establishments  in  1946  jumped  45  per 
cent  over  1945  and  that  shoplifting  bulged  34  per  cent. 

— Labor,  August  9,  1947. 

Technology  Baits  the  Hook 

Longline  fishing  is  due  for  a  major  revolution,  according 
to  David  and  John  Andrist  of  Victoria  [B.  C.].  The  brothers 
have  received  patent  rights  for  the  first  automatic  fish- 
hook baiting  machine  in  the  world. 

Depending  on  the  speed  of  the  boat,  the  machine  will 
bait  hooks  as  fast  as  they  will  come  off  the  drum  without 
tangling,  and  is  capable  of  baiting  100  a  minute.  The 
average  fishing  boat  runs  out  about  1000  hooks  on  a  mile  of 
line.  This  machine,  the  inventors  say,  is  capable  of  laying 
that  line  in  20  minutes,  with  hooks  baited  just  before  they 
hit  the  water.  It  takes  approximately  three  hours  to  do  the 
job  by  hand. 

—Nelson,  B.  C,  News,  July  2,  1947. 

Something  New  Under  the  Sun 

An  asbestos-fibered  aluminum  roof  coating  that  reflects 
up  to  80%  of  destructive  sun  rays,  lowers  summer  tempera- 
tures under  the  roof  10  to  15  degrees  and  makes  roofs 
last  longer,   is  a   new  product  recently  announced. 

According  to  the  manufacturer  this  new  coating  is  de- 
signed to  combat  the  effect  of  scorching  sun  rays  which 
cause  roofs  to  reach  'fever  heat.'  It  claims  to  prevent  peeling, 
blistering  and  alligatoring,  contributing  factors  which  cause 
roofs  to  fail   prematurely. 

Houses  without  furnaces  or  flues,  registers  or  radiators 
are  being  designed  around  a  recently  developed  ceiling 
material.    Rubber,    ordinarily   an    insulator,    is    made   a    con- 


ductor for  this  application  by  the  addition  of  finely  ground 
carbon.  A  layer  of  the  conducting  rubber  is  sandwiched 
between  two  sheets  of  plastic.  The  rubber  heats  up  when 
electric  current  flows  through  it,  providing  even  warmth  that 
can  be  thermostatically  controlled  in  each  room. 

An  electric  short-wave  process  for  gluing  woods  together 
on  the  job  has  recently  been  perfected.  To  weld  a  wall 
panel  to  2x4  inch  studding,  a  one-kilowart  short-wave 
generator  is  hitched  to  a  hand  gun.  Electronic  waves  pass 
from  the  gun  through  the  wood  and  glue,  generating 
molecular  friction  in  both.  The  friction  raises  the  temperature 
of  the  glue  to  its  curing  point  and  it  sets.  This  technique  is 
used  as  a  substitute  for  the  former  glue-and-clamp  process 
of  welding  wood  to  wood. 

A  7/g  inch  thick  steel  molding  can  be  clipped  on  the  top 
of  wall  baseboard  to  provide  electrical  outlets  every  18 
inches  along  the  wall.  All  room  current  is  run  through  this 
plug-in  strip,  eliminating  wiring  behind  walls.  The  plug-in 
strip  can  be  located  wherever  most  convenient,  providing 
convenient  outlets  for  the  many  types  of  electrical  ap- 
pliances in  homes  today. 

— Bulletin  of  Commerce,  August  15,  1947. 

More  Mechanical  Slaves 

A  new  108,000  kw  generator  has  been  completed  by  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.,  that  will  increase  the  generat- 
ing capacity  of  Grand  Coulee  Dam  by  the  equivalent  of 
146,000  hp.  Working  together  with  six  similar  Westinghouse 
machines  —  the  world's  largest  waterwheel  generators- — • 
already  in  operation,  these  could  supply  enough  power  to 
fill  all  the  industrial  and  residential  requirements  of  a  city 
twice  the   size   of   Pittsburgh. 

Eventually,  the  Grand  Coulee  program  calls  for  18  water- 
wheel  generators,  each  of   1 08,000  kw  capacity. 

— The  Iron  Age,  July  24,  1947. 

A  Useful  Waste 

The  waste  liquor  from  paper  mills  will  be  made  into 
yeast,  providing  a  source  of  feed  for  cattle  and  poultry. 
The  first  plant  for  this  production  will  soon  be  established 
at  Rhinelander,  Wis.,  by  the  Great  Lakes  Yeast  Corp.  and 
will  have  a  capacity  of  100  tons  of  yeast  a  month.  The  yeast- 
making  process  employed  was  extensively  used  in  Germany 
during  the  war. 

— Industrial  Improvement,  July  1947. 

Tell  'em  To  Go  East,  Mr.  Greeley 

Basing  his  estimate  on  border  checks  showing  motor 
transport  carried  3,534,869  persons  into  California  last  year, 
Victor  W.  Killick,  chief  of  the  statistics  bureau,  State  De- 
partment of  Motor  Vehicles,  today  placed  the  State's  popula- 
tion at  9,500,000  and  said  it  still  is  growing. 

Killick  also  reported  52,625  serious  motor  vehicle  acci- 
dents during  last  year,  a   17.7  increase  over  1945. 

"In  all,"  Killick  said,  "3820  persons  died  in  this  massacre, 

the  greatest  toll  of  any  state.  There  were  75,144  injured." 

— The  Los  Angeles  Times,  August  20,  1947. 

It's  the  Smell  That  Tells 

With  so  much  jockeying  for  the  1948  Republican  nomina- 
tion, and  so  many  dark  horses  around,  people  must  be  really 
concerned  about  the  possibility  of  a  stable  government. 

— Christian  Science  Monitor,  August  4,  1947. 
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TECHNOCRACY 

North  America's  Only  Social  Dynamic 

WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  the  only  North  American 
social  movement  with  a  North  American  pro- 
gram which  has  become  widespread  on  this 
Continent.  It  has  no  affiliation  with  any  other 
organization,  group  or  association  either  in 
America  or  elsewhere.  The  basic  unit  of 
Technocracy  is  the  chartered  Section  consist- 
ing of  a  minimum  of  25  members  and  running 
up  to  several  hundred.  It  is  not  a  commercial 
organization  or  a  political  party;  it  has  no 
financial  subsidy  or  endowments  and  has  no 
debts.  Technocracy  is  supported  entirely  by 
the  dues  and  donations  of  its  own  members. 
The  widespread  membership  activities  of 
Technocracy  are  performed  voluntarily;  no 
royalties,  commissions  or  bonuses  are  paid, 
and  only  a  small  full-time  staff  receives  sub- 
sistence allowances.  The  annual  dues  are 
$6.00  which  are  paid  by  the  member  to  his 
local  Section.  Members  wear  the  chromium 
and  vermilion  insignia  of  Technocracy — the 
Monad,  an  ancient  generic  symbol  signifying 
balance. 

WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of 
191 8-19 19  when  Howard  Scott  formed  a 
group  of  scientists,  engineers  and  economists 
that  became  known  in  1920  as  the  Technical 
Alliance — a  research  organization.  In  1933 
it  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  York  as  a  non-profit,  non-polit- 
ical, non-sectarian  membership  organization. 
In  1934  Howard  Scott,  Director-in-Chief, 
made  his  first  Continental  lecture  tour  which 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  present  Conti- 
nent-wide membership  organization.  Since 
1934  Technocracy  has  grown  steadily  without 
any  spectacular  spurts,  revivals,  collapses,  or 
rebirths.  This  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
press  has  generally  'held  the  lid'  on  Tech- 
nocracy, until  early  in  1942  when  it  made  the 
tremendous  'discovery'  that  Technocracy  had 
been  reborn  suddently  full-fledged  with  all 
its  members,  headquarters,  etc.,  in  full  swing! 

WHERE? 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Tech- 
nocracy in  almost  every  State  and  in  every 
province  in  Canada,  and  in  addition  there 
are  members  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Panama, 
Puerto  Rico  and  in  numerous  other  places 
with  the  Armed  Forces.  Members  of  Tech- 
nocracy are  glad  to  travel  many  miles  to  dis- 
cuss Technocracy's  Program  with  any  inter- 
ested people  and  Continental  Headquarters 
will  be  pleased  to  inform  anyone  of  the  loca- 
tion of  the  nearest  Technocracy  unit. 

WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  America  by  Amer- 
icans. It  is  composed  of  American  citizens 
of  all  walks  of  life.  Technocracy's  membership 
is  a  composite  of  all  the  occupations,  eco- 
nomic levels,  races  and  religions  which  make 
up  this  Continent.  Membership  is  open  only 
to  American  citizens.  Aliens  and  politicians 
are  not  eligible.  (By  politicians  is  meant  those 
holding  elective  political  office  or  active  of- 
fice in  any  political  party.)  Doctor,  law- 
yer, storekeeper,  farmer,  mechanic,  teacher, 
preacher  or  housewife — so  long  as  you  are  a 
patriotic  American  —  you  are  welcome  in 
Technocracy. 
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NEWSMAGAZINE 

1 1833  -11834  AREA 

TECHNOCRACY  Inc. 


Presenting  an  analysis  of  news  items  gleaned  from  the  public  press 
indicating  North  America's  need  for  planned  direction  and  out- 
lining Technocracy's  design  for  victory  over  fascism,  poverty  and 
insecurity  on  this  Continent.        ^ 


Pamphlets 

Introduction   to  Technocracy.  .  .  25c 

Make  Way  for  Social  Change    .  .  15c 

Man  Hours  and  Distribution 15c 

The  Energy  Certificate 10c 

Science   vs.  Chaos 10c 

America — Now  and  Forever 15c 

The  Sellout  of  the  Ages 10c 

Continentalism — The  Mandate 

of  Survival 1 5c 

I  Am  the  Price  System 
and 

The  Culture  of  Abundance 15c 

'There'll  Always  Be  an  England'.  .  10c 

'Our  Country  Right  or  Wrong".  .  15c 

America   Must  Show  the  Way      .  15c 


Magazines 


The  Technocrat,  8113  So.  Vermont  Ave.,  Los 
Angeles  44,  Calif.,  20  cents;  $2.00  for  12 
issues;  $  1 .00  for  6  issues. 

Technocracy,  155  East  44th  St.,  New  York  17, 
N.  Y.,  15  cents;  no  subscriptions. 

Technocracy  Digest,  I  166  West  Georgia  St.. 
Vancouver,  B.  C,  25  cents;  $2.50  for  12 
issues;  $1.25  for  6  issues. 

Great  Lakes  Technocrat,  843  Belmont  Ave.. 
Chicago  14,  III.,  25  cents;  $2.50  for  12 
issues;  6  issue  trial  subscription  $1.25. 

Northwest  Technocrat,  813  Pine  St.,  Seattle  I, 
Wash.,  15  cents  a  copy;  $1.50  for  12  issues. 
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No  Platinum  Handcuffs! 


IN  THE  FEBRUARY  23,  1933,  issue  of  The  New  English  Weekly  appeared  a  letter  to  the  editor  which 
read  in  part:  "...  several  weeks  ago  he  (Howard  Scott)  'muffed'  one  of  the  greatest  opportunities 
that  has  ever  befallen  a  single  man  in  this  country.  The  National  Broadcasting  Company  had  a  record 
hook-up,  a  truly  enormous  number  of  stations  both  in  and  without  its  large  system,  to  broadcast  a  talk  from 
the  elite  Hotel  Pierre  before  a  distinguished  gathering.  .  .  .  Were  Scott  a  leader,  he  would  have  turned  this 
country  upside  down,  he  could  have  mustered  an  immense  personal  following  and  Technocracy  would  have 
been  a  power  to  menace  the  powers  that  be.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  number  of  listeners,  but  they 
were  in  the  millions.  Scott  is  a  prophet,  a  dreamer,  a  revolutionist  at  heart,  and  has  a  brain  that  amounts  to 
genius.  But  he  has  no  leadership  ability.  He  can't  even  explain  his  own  doctrines.  The  name  Technocracy 
and  the  organization  will  decline  very  rapidly.  .  .  .  The  jig-saw  puzzle  craze  has  superseded  Technocracy  and 
we  will  have  to  wait  for  developments  elsewhere.  One  thing  is  lasting;  that  is  the  impression  left  among 
the  masses." 

After  fourteen  years  it  is  interesting  to  examine  the  circumstances  of  the  famous  Hotel  Pierre  address. 
Thanks  to  the  press,  Technocracy,  then  a  purely  research  organization,  had  been  blazoned  as  mankind's  modern 
Messiah.  (Technocracy  was  not  the  instigator  of  this  premature  publicity.)  Millions  were  interested  and  it 
had  attracted  attention  in  high  places.  The  intelligentsia,  the  literati,  big  politics,  big  business  and  education 
were  applying  pressure  from  every  direction.  Each  wanted  to  use  Technocracy  for  its  own  pedestal.  Some 
were  backed  by  influence,  some  by  considerable  cash. 

On  January  13,  1933,  the  swank  dining  room  of  the  Hotel  Pierre  in  New  York  was  filled,  by  invitation 
of  the  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  with  the  upper  crust  of  America's  Price  System — at  $10  a  plate.  Rep- 
resentatives of  40  billion  dollars  of  capital  were  present — a  most  distinguished  gathering.  The  address  was 
broadcast  over  a  coast-to-coast  network  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  by  short  wave  to  the  world. 
The  lecture  was  expected  to  please  the  vested  interests  present  and  to  give  a  thorough  and  complete  exposition 
of  all  that  Technocracy  meant  in  55  minutes! 

If  the  lecture,  accordingly,  had  depicted  Technocracy  as  an  innocuous  research  group  contented  to  dabble  in 
the  academic  dilettantism  of  economics  it  would  have  been  received  with  open  arms  by  both  the  merchants  of 
debt  and  the  academic  world.  Probably  it  would  have  been  handsomely  endowed  for  a  secure  and  useless  exist- 
ence, but — Technocracy,  as  a  social  organization,  would  have  been  sold  down  the  river. 

For  the  expectant  throng  the  denouement  was  complete  and  devastating.  Howard  Scott — 'with  no 
leadership  ability' — knew  that  one  radio  broadcast  would  not  make  a  social  movement  and  that  one  banquet 
of  funded  wealth  would  not  build  a  Continental  organization.  He  threw  the  bribe  back,  and  the  writer  in 
The  New  English  Weekly  echoed  the  sentiment  of  the  intellectuals  when  he  wrote  that  Technocracy  had 
'muffed'  its  opportunity — it  had.  But  that  writer  was  also  more  correct  than  he  knew  when  he  said:  "One 
thing  is  lasting;  that  is  the  impression  left  among  the  masses." 

From  that  day  on,  the  publicity  turned  to  a  storm  of  ridicule  and  abuse,  and,  likewise,  from  that  day 
on  Technocracy  Inc. — the  Organization — began  to  grow.  Thanks  again  to  the  press  and  the  Price  System 
the  significance  of  the  event  was  proclaimed  and  the  address  was  unwittingly  given  its  real  significance. 
Today  we  present  the  Hotel  Pierre  address  to  the  Technocrats  of  North  America  as  one  of  the  milestones  in 
Technocracy's  march  to  the  New  America.  (Next  page.) 
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The  Hotel  Pierre  Address 


Fourteen  years  ago  the  Price  System  turned  on  Technocracy  with  bitterness  and  ridicule.  Today, 
Technocracy,  vindicated  by  the  march  of  events,  still  presents  the  facts,  wondering  what  other 
organization  or  national  figure  could  republish  today    statements    made    fourteen    years    ago. 


TECHNOCRACY,  speaking  tonight 
from  Regional  Division  7340,  sa- 
lutes the  radio  audience  of  Amer- 
ica. At  the  outset,  Technocracy  desires 
it  to  be  understood  that  all  of  this 
sires  to  be  understood  that  all  of  this 
publicity  has  broken  upon  it  like  noth- 
ing else  that  has  happened  to  any 
similar  organization  in  the  history  of 
man.  Months  ago  we  were  unknown, 
working  quietly  as  a  non-profit  research 
organization  which  in  the  year  1932 
had  expended  less  than  $1,200  for  ad- 
ministrative purposes  and  had  received 
not  more  than  $300  exclusive  of  the 
subscriptions  of  its  members.  To  date 
it  has  written  fewer  than  14,000  words 
but,  judging  from  the  response  on  this 
Continent  and  abroad,  those  14,000 
words  have  done  their  work  well — too 
well  perhaps,  since  most  of  the  clamor 
in  the  press,  pulpit  and  elsewhere  has 
not,  of  necessity,  the  slightest  genuine 
connection  with  the  work,  data  and 
principles  of  Technocracy.  Let  it  be 
said  also  that  most  of  the  many  attacks 
against  us  originate  in  the  camps  of 
the  liberals,  economists,  social  philo- 
sophers and  others  of  the  tribe  of 
axiologists*  who  are  all  interested  in 
the  preservation  of  'values'  that  have 
no  functional  relationship  to  the  prob- 
lems of  a  modern  industrial  society. 
These  attacks,  however  beneficial  to 
the  newspaper  and  publishing  interests, 
have  added  nothing  to  a  proper  un- 
derstanding of  our  work. 

Technocracy  is  a  dual  thing.  On  the 
one  hand  it  is  an  organization  of  sci- 
entists, engineers,  technologists  and 
workers  in  other  technical  fields;  on 
the  other,  it  is  a  body  of  thought.  This 
body  of  thought  may  be  concisely  de- 
scribed as  a  technological  approach  to, 
and  an  analysis  of,  all  social  phenom- 
ena. Technocracy  is  not  premised  on 
any  philosophical  preconceptions,  con- 

*From  the  Greek,  meaning  a  student  of  the 
theory  of  values.  Axiology,  the  theory  of  values, 
their  unique  forms  and  inter-relationships  as  the 
True,  the  Beautiful,  the  Good,  contrasted  with 
the  scientist,  whose  proper  concern  is  with 
quantities,  their  precise  measurement,  correlation 
and  control  in  the  interests  of  knowledge  and 
the    service    of    man. 


victions  or  beliefs.  Technocracy  is 
based  primarily  on  a  study  of  the 
rates  of  growth  of  all  energy-consum- 
ing devices  on  this  Continent  as  a  func- 
tion of  time.  Technocracy  is  concerned 
with  the  natural  resources  available  for 
conversion  into  use-forms  and  their 
quantities;  with  the  quantity  of  energy 
and  materials  consumed  in  the  proper 
operation  of  the  physical  equipment  on 
this  area;  with  the  number  of  people 
required  in  this  total  operation  and  the 
hours  of  work  within  a  given  time. 
These  are  some  of  the  principal  ques- 
tions with  which  Technocracy  has  al- 
ways been,  and  is  now,  concerned. 

MAN'S  PROGRESSION 

Tonight  we  would  like  to  take  this 
gathering  and  the  radio  audience  of 
this  Continent  back  a  few  pages  in  the 
history  of  this  country  and  in  the  bio- 
logic progression  of  man. 

Ever  since  man  was  driven  from  the 
jungle  by  his  more  agile  but  less  enter- 
prising relative,  the  ape,  he  has  been 
conducting  a  long  and  arduous  strug- 
gle, fighting  his  way  toward  ever  more 
effective  sources  of  energy.  In  this 
struggle  the  problem  of  population  has 
come  to  play  an  increasingly  important 
part.  For  example:  in  the  200,000 
years  prior  to  1800  the  biologic  pro- 
gression had  so  far  advanced  that  the 
total  world  population  of  the  human 
species  in  the  latter  year  was  approxi- 
mately 850,000,000.  In  the  subsequent 
132  years  this  population  grew  until  it 
is  now  approximately  1,800,000,000— 
a  greater  increase  than  in  the  previous 
200,000  years. 

The  point  to  be  especially  noted  is 
that  most  of  this  population  increase 
is  due  to  the  introduction  of  techno- 
logical procedures  into  social  life.  By 
way  of  contrast,  consider  China.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Nanking  estimates  of 
1932,  China  has  a  population  of 
470,000,000  today,  an  estimated 
growth  of  only  71,000,000  in  the  past 
two  centuries.    Similarly,  France  —  ac- 


cording to  the  estimates  of  Reid,  Baker, 
and  others  —  would  require  over  four 
hundred  years  to  double  its  present 
population  of  approximately  40,000,- 
000.  Both  of  these  countries  are  admit- 
tedly backward  in  their  rates  of  growth 
on  the  technological  level;  that  is  to 
say,  neither  of  them  has  taken  full  ad- 
vantage of  the  incentive  to  population 
increase  afforded  by  the  introduction 
of  technological  procedures  into  their 
social  life. 

Compare  these  examples  with  the 
United  States.  In  1830,  slightly  over 
a  century  ago,  this  country  had  a  little 
more  than  12,000,000  people.  Today 
the  figure  is  approximately  122,000,000 
■ —  an  increase  of  10  times  in  a  century. 
Now  set  these  figures  against  the  back- 
ground of  the  energy  consumption  dur- 
ing the  same  period:  In  1830  we  were 
consuming  as  a  nation  less  than  75  tril- 
lion British  Thermal  Units  of  total  ex- 
traneous physical  energy  (derived  prin- 
cipally from  windmills  and  domestic 
animals  with  some  coal  and  water 
power.)  In  1929  we  consumed  slightly 
less  than  27,000  trillion  British  Thermal 
Units  of  extraneous  physical  energy — 
an  increase  in  the  century  of  353  times. 
What  is  the  drift  of  such  facts — which 
can  be  supported  and  strengthened 
from  many  sources? 

Technocracy  points  out  that  in  all 
social  systems  prior  to  the  last  200 
years  man  was  the  chief  engine  of 
energy  conversion.  Efficient  from  the 
mechanical  point  of  view,  this  engine 
was  severely  limited  in  output,  rated 
at  approximately  one-tenth  horsepower 
per  eight-hour  day.  All  the  work  and 
wealth  of  human  society  from  the  dawn 
of  recorded  history  to  the  beginning  of 
the  18th  century  depended  exclusively 
upon  this  engine.  Thus  we  have  Adam 
Smith,  in  the  opening  sentence  of  his 
famous  book,  (published  in  the  same 
year  as  America's  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence and,  ironically,  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  town  where  James 
Watt  was  developing  his  steam  engine) 
defining    wealth    in    terms    of    human 
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labor  which  in  turn  created  all  values. 
This  was  a  correct  description  of  the 
conditions  of  which  Adam  Smith  wrote, 
but  it  has  since  become  increasingly 
evident  that  man,  as  a  creator  of 
physical  wealth,  is  receding  more  and 
more  into  the  background,  yielding,  and 
not  unwillingly,  to  the  rapid  growth  of 
technology  and  of  power  procedures. 
Technocracy  emphasizes  that  in  all  the 
older  social  systems  there  was  no 
means  of  altering  the  rate  of  doing 
work:  You  could  increase  the  total 
number  of  human  beings  only  up  to  the 
physical  limits  of  the  area  in  which  they 
lived;  that  limit  reached,  migration  was 
the  only  alternative  to  the  reduction  of 
population  by  mass  famine. 


THE  MAGNITUDE  OF  CHANGE 

On  this  Continent,  a  century  ago, 
the  log  cabins  of  our  forefathers  re- 
quired for  their  operation  and  mainte- 
nance only  the  simplest  of  water- 
wheels  and  windmills.  There  was  no 
integration,  no  coordination  or  syn- 
chronization. The  individual  ego  could 
be  exercised  to  the  full,  and  each  local 
area  could  be  manipulated  according 
to  the  whims  of  the  individual  operator. 
At  this  point  we  come  to  the  basic 
question — the  operation  of  a  physical 
apparatus. 

The  law  of  impact  states  that  when 
two  oxcarts  collide  at  three  miles  per 
hour  there  is  no  great  danger  of  any 
serious  results,  and  at  this  rate  in 
an  oxcart  civilization  you  could  do 
without  good  roads  and  stringent  driv- 
ing regulations.  The  driver  could  fall 
asleep,  and  even  when  awake  required 
only  moderate  intelligence  to  prevent 
the  mild  order  of  disaster  which  might 
result  from  inattention;  but  increase 
the  speed  of  the  vehicle  and  the  se- 
quence of  operations  instantly  changes. 
With  a  modern  automobile  you  require 
not  only  roads  but  good  roads.  You 
cannot  drive  at  sixty  miles  an  hour  on 
blind  earth;  the  faster  your  rate  of 
motion  the  smoother  must  be  the  path 
you  traverse.  Speeds  of  that  order  re- 
quire a  given  curvature  of  road  to  pre- 
vent disaster;  the  maximum  curvature 
possible  for  a  road  designed  \o  carry 
traffic  at  any  given  speed  can  be  de- 
termined in  advance  —  and  this  de- 
termination will  have  no  regard  of  the 
personal  idiosyncrasies  and  capacities 
of  the  operator. 

We  have  been  experiencing  a  change 
in  the  magnitude  of  social  operations 
due  to  the  accelerating  rate  of  doing 


work  on  this  Continent.  For  precisely 
the  same  reasons  we  must  consider, 
quantitatively,  without  personal  allow- 
ances, the  proper  conditions  under 
which  this  work  may  be  accomplished 
smoothly. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  if  we 
could  take  the  Chinese  and  somehow 
raise  them  bodily  to  the  standard  of 
living  that  prevails  on  the  American 
Continent,  not  only  China  and  the 
Orient  would  be  benefited  thereby,  but 
prosperity  would  return  to  the  United 
States  and  the  Occident.  Such  reason- 
ing is  characteristic  of  the  present  con- 
fusion in  social  thinking  which  is  still 
based  upon  the  classical  economics  of 
human  labor  and  'value.'  When,  how- 
ever, one  realizes  that  prior  to  I  830  we, 
on  this  Continent  and  everywhere  else 
in  the  world,  consumed  not  over  2,000 
kilogram-calories  of  extraneous  energy 
per  capita  per  day,  and  that  in  1929 
we,  on  this  Continent  alone,  consumed 
a  maximum  of  154,000  kilogram-calo- 
ries of  extraneous  energy  per  capita 
per  day  —  when  we  realize  this,  the 
problem  of  China  takes  on  a  new  and 
unsuspected  aspect.  In  brief,  in  order 
to  raise  the  standard  of  living  of  China 
to  the  present  level  of  the  North  Ame- 
rican Continent  it  would  be  necessary 
to  expend  two  and  one-half  times  the 
total  energy  consumed  by  the  entire 
globe  in  1929  —  a  little  puzzle  which 
we  may  reasonably  doubt  even  the 
capacity  of  the  Chinese  to  solve. 

Now,  in  1933,  after  three  years  of 
the  most  unprecedented  conditions 
that  this  country  has  ever  known,  when 
the  oscillations  of  production  have  gone 
to  greater  extremes  than  have  ever 
been  witnessed  in  any  preceding  de- 
pression, we  find  ourselves  with  more 
unemployed  than  we  had  total  popula- 
tion a  century  ago.  Each  succeeding 
declination  in  the  production  curves 
of  pig-iron  or  of  almost  any  other  major 
industrial  commodity  swings  lower,  call- 
ing more  forcibly  to  our  attention  the 
problems  peculiar  to  a  society  increas- 
ingly dependent  upon  the  correct  oper- 
ation of  its  physical  equipment.  It  is 
these  problems  which  Technocracy  now 
poses,  stating  in  particular  that  the 
continued  substitution  of  physical  en- 
ergy for  man-hours  results,  not  in  tech- 
nological unemployment,  but  in  a  re- 
duction of  total  employment  and  of 
total  purchasing  power. 

Granting  this  inexorable  replace- 
ment of  human  labor  by  physical  en- 
ergy, Technocracy  makes  the  further 
statement  that  such  a  condition  brings 


the  social  mechanism  of  this  Continent 
into  sharp  conflict  with  the  interference 
control  vested  in  the  Price  System  of 
production.  The  Price  System,  which 
we  have  defined  as  'any  means  of  ex- 
change or  energy-flow  control  founded 
upon  a  commodity  valuation,'  origin- 
ated under  those  social  conditions 
where  human  labor  was  the  prime  fac- 
tor in  the  performance  of  work  and 
the  creation  of  wealth.  The  'values' 
upon  which  this  system  rests  and  by 
which  alone  it  may  continue  to  func- 
tion might  be  described  as  the  conden- 
sate of  human  perspiration.  Once  you 
eliminate  that  —  when  sheer  human 
toil  becomes  functionally  insignificant 
—  you  have  struck  at  the  very  heart 
of  the  Price  System  whose  fundamental 
postulate  is  the  continuance  of  man- 
hours  as  an  appreciable  factor  in  the 
total  energy  consumed  by  society.  You 
cannot  continue  to  eliminate  man-hours 
and  expect  the  Price  System  to  remain 
stable:  It  will  go  out  of  balance  in 
proportion  to  the  rate  of  social  change, 
and  social  change  is  here  quantitatively 
defined  as  proportional  to  the  rate  of 
substitution  of  extraneous  physical  en- 
ergy for  man-hours  in  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  an  industrial  social 
mechanism. 

By  way  of  illustration:  Our  first  blast 
furnace  in  Massachusetts  turned  out 
approximately  three  tons  of  pig-iron  a 
week.  (My  authority  here  is  a  published 
advertisement  of  the  New  York  Trust 
Company.)  A  modern  blast  furnace, 
operating  with  less  than  half  of  the 
earlier  total  of  men  per  furnace,  will 
do  over  1 ,000  tons  per  day.  We  are 
speaking,  remember,  of  changes  of 
rate,  not  of  the  total  employees  in  the 
iron   and   steel   industries. 

The  number  of  people  required  to 
shovel  sand,  coal,  or  ore  by  individual 
labor  may  be  realized  when  you  watch 
a  power  shovel  with  a  100-foot  beam 
and  a  95-foot  stick  moving  15  or  18 
cubic  yards  of  material  a  vertical  dis- 
tance equivalent  to  a  six-story  building. 
Just  how  many  laborers  would  be  re- 
quired to  move  one  load  of  that  shovel 
an  equal  distance? 

IF  TRENDS  CONTINUE... 

We  are  not  here  attempting  to  say 
— ■  as  many  of  our  critics  charge  us 
with  saying  —  that  America  is  on  the 
verge  of  chaos  or  an  evil  doom.  We 
have  merely  maintained  that  if  present 
trends  continue  —  and  we  see  no 
chance  of  their  abating  —  you  may 
expect  a   greater  total   unemployment 
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in  this  country  within  eighteen  months. 
At  the  present  rate  of  these  trends, 
and  assuming  their  continuance,  it  is 
conservative  to  envisage  a  total  un- 
employment in  the  United  States  within 
this  period  of  over  20,000,000. 

We  make  this  statement  knowing 
full  well  that  debt  moratoriums,  infla- 
tion, and  all  other  possible  palliatives 
are  going  to  be  attempted  with  all  the 
astuteness  and  dexterity  that  political 
chicanery  can  bring  to  bear  in  dealing 
with  the  problems  of  this  Continent. 
We  know  also  that  the  debt  merchants 
will  exercise  their  legerdemain  to  the 
full  in  order  to  save  the  face  of  the 
present  situation.  Inflation,  which  is 
now  one  of  the  prime  concerns  of  Con- 
gress, would  be  of  real  interest  only  to 
those  who  possess  above  a  certain 
number  of  debt  claims,  because  they 
alone  can  go  into  debt  fast  enough  to 
take  advantage  of  inflation.  The  man 
who  works  for  wages  or  a  salary  cannot 
go  into  debt  and  thus  cannot  take  ad- 
vantage of  inflation,  the  privilege  of 
debt  being  in  other  hands. 

So  it  has  come  about  that  Techno- 
cracy, in  the  full  blaze  of  world  publi- 
city, will  experience  attempted  exploit- 
ation by  those  with  whom  it  has,  and 
can  have,  nothing  in  common.  The 
politicians  and  debt  merchants  of  the 
day   will    be   moved   to   employ   Tech- 


nocracy as  one  of  the  cornerstones  of 
a  new  political  state;  they  may  even 
go  so  far  that,  under  the  color  of  Tech- 
nocracy, an  institutional  fascism  will  be 
introduced  as  one  of  the  dictatorial 
prerequisites  of  the  incoming  presi- 
dent. This  and  many  other  efforts  will 
be  made  to  utilize  the  work  which  Tech- 
nocracy so  quietly  initiated,  but  we, 
ourselves,  will  consistently  maintain  the 
position  from  which  we  started  —  that 
you  cannot  continue  to  do  certain 
things  on  this  Continent;  that  people 
and  times  have  changed;  and  that  any 
decisive  move  toward  readjustment 
must  be  the  responsibility  of  those  who 
control  the  policies  of  this  country. 

We  have  accomplished  very  little, 
but  it  has  become  clear  that,  if  present 
conditions  continue,  we  shall  be  forced 
to  consider  problems  more  grave  than 
any  with  which  this  country  has  so 
far  concerned  itself.  Yet  America  has 
just  lately  had  a  national  election,  and 
not  a  single  outstanding  figure  in  pol- 
itics or  finance  has  come  forward  with 
any  proposal  that  has  one  iota  of 
usefulness  in  dealing  with  these  condi- 
tions and  these  problems. 

To  an  outside  observer  America 
would  appear  to  be  a  nation  that  is 
rapidly  sinking  to  greater  social  in- 
stability and  whose  leaders  lack  intel- 


ligence to  offer  us  more  than  soporifics 
and  palliatives.  The  past  three  years 
have  brought  forth  nothing  genuinely 
relevant  to  the  situation  and,  if  this 
barrenness  persists  for  another  ten 
years,  we  are  due  for  one  of  the  grav- 
est social  readjustments  that  this  coun- 
try has  ever  experienced. 

James  Watt  produced  his  steam  en- 
gine at  about  the  time  the  Constitution 
of  this  country  was  drawn  up.  There 
is  a  profound  significance  in  this  fact. 
It  meant  that  the  epoch  of  social 
change,  as  above  defined,  opened 
with  the  commencement  of  the  United 
States  as  an  independent  political  unit. 
It  meant  that  all  the  political  instru- 
ments and  economic  theories  carried 
over  from  an  older  time  would  become 
obsolescent  on  an  area  exceptionally 
favored  by  nature  for  the  richest  deve- 
lopment of  power  —  an  area  to  be  sub- 
sequently exploited  to  the  full  in  that 
direction. 

A  similar  irony  of  events  brings  me 
to  speak  tonight  in  a  hotel  that  yester- 
day was  sold  on  the  block  under  the 
hammer  of  the  auctioneer  —  symbol 
enough  to  the  financial  obsolescence 
brought  about  by  the  very  technol- 
ogical procedures  misapplied  to  its 
design  and  construction!  As  the  Irish- 
man  said,   "Sure  and   it  was   no   good 


GIANT  HEATING  PAD 

A  gigantic  electric  heating  pad 
built  of  conductive  rubber  by  the 
Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  is 
being  used  successfully  to  speed 
the  drying  process  of  thousands  of 
yards  of  printed  fabrics.  The  30- 
foot  pad  functions  as  a  table  top 
drying  element,  enabling  multiple 
colors  to  be  printed  on  textiles  in 
one  continuous  operation.  Former- 
ly 18  hours'  drying  time  was  re- 
quired for  each  color  used.  Similar 
application  of  this  new  heating 
principle  is  possible  in  several  types 
of  color-printing  operations,  such 
as  wallpaper  designs. 

— The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber 
Company  photo. 
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before  ir  was  built.''  Throughout  the 
United  States  today  we  have  an  iden- 
tical  situation. 

Bear  well  in  mind  that  under  a  Price 
System  monetary  wealth  is  equivalent 
to  the  creation  of  debt;  physical 
wealth,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  con- 
version of  available  energy  into  use- 
forms  and  services.  Under  a  Price  Sys- 
tem the  process  of  being  wealthy  is 
the  collection  of  debt  claims  (such 
claims  being  represented  by  the 
amount  of  'money'  you  possess);  phy- 
sical wealth,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
degradation  of  converted  energy  into 
total  uselessness,  or,  complete  con- 
sumption. You  are  not  physically 
wealthy  in  the  possession  of  debt  claims 
against  an  automobile  company  (that 
is,  through  being  able  to  buy  its  pro- 
duct); you  are  wealthy,  in  the  physical 
sense,  only  when  you  are  wearing  a  car 
out  through  use. 

Let  us  put  this  question  of  debt  in 
another  form.  The  population  of  this 
country  during  the  past  century  has 
increased  as  the  square  of  time,  pro- 
duction as  the  cube,  total  debt  as  the 
fourth  power,  and  available  energy  as 
to  the  eight  power.  You  are  putting 
your  goods  'in  hock'  faster  than  you 
make  them.  Note  now  this  peculiarity 
about  debt:  The  more  use  we  make 
of  it  the  more  we  have.  This  is  in 
complete  violation  of  the  basic  laws  of 
physics  which  state  that  the  more  we 
use  of  physical  things  the  less  we  have 
of  them. 

Today,  with  over  200  billion  dollars 
of  total  debt  in  this  country,  we  find 
ourselves  owing  four  times  per  capita 
as  much  as  we  did  in  1895  and  sixteen 
times  as  much  total  according  to  one 
of  our  economists.  Do  not  forget  that 
in  1893,  1907  and  1920  we  had  write- 
downs of  this  total  debt,  but  its  rate 
of  growth  is  inclusive  of  all  the  write- 
downs, and  the  debt  continues  to 
mount  thus  continually  throwing  the 
system  out  of  balance. 

How,  then,  is  it  proposed  to  handle 
a  Continental  setup  wherein  the  pro- 
duction of  physical  wealth  has  passed 
from  the  direction  of  one  process  to 
that  of  another? 


THE  PRICE  SYSTEM 

The  Price  System  goes  back  to  re- 
mote history.  We  have  had  variations 
of  it  for  thousands  of  years.  Russia 
today  operates  under  a  Price  System, 
even  if  it  has  eliminated  private  enter- 
prise   and    commercial    initiative.       Its 


mechanics  of  exchange  and  its  evalua- 
tion procedure  are  on  the  same  basis 
as  those  of  the  United  States  ■ — -  it 
has  internal  bonds,  corporation  char- 
ters, corporation  stock;  it  pays  wages 
and  salaries  and  buys  and  sells  on  a 
commodity  valuation  basis.  These 
things  cannot  exist  without  the  Price 
System  —  from  which  Russian  com- 
munism believed  it  had  escaped.  Fur- 
thermore, Russia  had  to  call  upon  the 
outside  world  for  technical  assistance 
in  the  introduction  and  use  of  new  ma- 
chinery —  the  foundation  of  the  new 
social  mechanism  she  wished  to  set  up. 
Unfortunately,  a  great  part  of  this  ma- 
chinery was  sold  to  Russia  by  business- 
men who  were  anxious  to  unload  stocks 
of  this  equipment  already  obsolete. 
Tractors  that  were  made  to  sell  to  the 
backlot  farmer  of  140  acres  should 
never  have  been  sold  to  the  gigantic 
farms  of  this  new  state.  But  Russia  is 
learning  her  lesson  and  doubtless  by 
now  is  rectifying  these  errors. 

If  you  plot  the  growth  of  population 
on  any  given  area  subject  to  a  high- 
energy  consumption,  then  you  must 
also  plot  the  growth  of  all  energy-con- 
suming devices  on  that  area  —  for 
this  reason:  The  only  distinction  man 
possesses  functionally,  the  one  thing 
which  differentiates  him  functionally 
from  all  other  species,  is  his  capacity 
to  design  and  construct  organic  exten- 
sions, that  is  to  say,  energy-consuming 
devices  independent  of  himself  and 
capable  of  operating  at  high  capacity 
with  a  minimum  of  human  labor  and 
attention.  Under  the  compulsion  of 
this  technological  development  our  mo- 
dern world  has  reached  a  point  where 
a  laissez-faire  economy  can  no  longer 
be  maintained.  It  is  essential  that  we 
know  the  rate  of  growth  of  each  and 
every  energy-consuming  device  upon 
any  given  continental  area  if  we  are 
to  operate  successfully  the  physical 
equipment  of  that  area  at  an  energy 
consumption  of  150,000  kilogram-calo- 
ries per  capita  per  day.  The  more 
energy  we  consume  per  capita,  the 
greater  the  need  for  a  change  in  the 
methods  of  control  —  exactly  as  in 
the  change  from  an  oxcart  to  an  ex- 
press train.  The  social  mechanism  of 
today  has  advanced  to  an  order  of 
magnitude  far  beyond  the  log  cabin 
stage  of  our  ancestors;  the  methods  of 
control  must  be  adjusted  thereto. 

Technocracy  points  out  that  these 
problems,  if  not  solved,  will  lead  to  a 
situation  of  increasing  gravity,  possibly 
terminating  in  a  secondary  crisis.  At- 
tempts to  balance  our  budget,  to  re- 


duce our  expenditures  on  a  downward 
curve  will  simply  mean  less  employment 
than  before  with  a  resulting  decrease 
in  purchasing  power,  and  we  will  be 
compelled  finally  to  such  devices  as 
debt  moratoriums,  debt  holidays,  in- 
flation, and  a  free-for-all  race  as  to  who 
can   create  debt  the  fastest. 

How  long  this  carr  go  on  we  do  not 
know.  We  did  not  create  the  situation; 
we  are  not  responsible  for  it.  Machin- 
ery and  power  procedures  are  not 
guilty  of  the  present  situation  on  this 
Continent;  neither  are  the  engineer, 
the  technologist  and  the  scientist. 
What  we  do  know  is  that  the  past  three 
years  have  been  more  conducive  to 
social  thinking  than  any  similar  period 
in  our  history,  for  it  would  seem  that 
only  under  such  conditions  do  we 
achieve  some  lucid  intervals  in  our  way 
of  social  thought. 


A  NEW  SET  OF  RULES 

We  cannot  push  our  industrial  situ- 
ation much  beyond  the  point  it  has  now 
reached.  We  have  today  a  'techno- 
logical backlog'  overhanging  this  coun- 
try which  makes  our  material  backlog 
resemble  a  backyard  woodpile.  Yet, 
thanks  to  the  prevailing  interference 
control  of  the  Price  System  and  its 
corollary,  debt  creation,  we  can  use 
only  a  small  portion  of  that  technol- 
ogical backlog.  A  new  system  will 
have  to  be  put  into  effect  in  order  that 
the  things  which  science  and  technol- 
ogy have  developed  may  come  into 
full  social  usage.  Such  usage  is  not  pos- 
sible where  you  are  looking  for  the 
easiest  possible  means  of  creating 
debt  faster  against  others  than  they 
can  create  it  against  you,  and  it  is  just 
this  procedure  which  is  necessitated  by 
the  Price  System  under  which  we  oper- 
ate our  society.  If  you  cannot  main- 
tain a  preferential  position  in  creating 
debt  claims  then  you  do  not  stay  in 
business;  you  go  out  of  it.  This  is  not 
the  fault  of  the  individual  debt  mer- 
chant or  businessman;  he  is  no  more 
rapacious  than  any  other  individual  or 
group  in  this  country,  but  under  the 
setup  he  is  compelled  to  play  the  game 
that  way.  Granted  a  different  setup, 
the  rules  of  the  game  would  be  dif- 
ferent. Technocracy  is  pointing  out 
that  social  change  will  necessitate  a 
new  set  of  rules. 

Social  change,  in  the  sense  of  change 
in  the  rate  of  energy  conversion,  was 
not  inaugurated  until  the  advent  of 
the     scientist,    the    engineer    and    the 
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technologist.  The  meal  which  we  have 
had  here  tonight  and  the  microphone 
before  which  I  am  now  speaking  are 
symbolic  of  two  entirely  different  pro- 
cesses —  the  meal  of  a  process  which 
has  not  appreciably  changed  in  seven 
thousand  years,  and  the  microphone 
of  one  introduced  by  modern  technol- 
ogy. Food  is  still  served  with  man  as 
a  transport  animal  with  antiquated 
combustion  methods  still  used  to  cook 
it;  yet  here  before  us  is  a  delicate  in- 
strument through  which  the  technol- 
ogist puts  me  into  direct  communica- 
tion with  the  people  of  this  Continent. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  meal  to- 
night could  not  have  been  served  with- 
out human  aid  —  no  technical  reason 
that  is;  financially,  yes:  It  would  not 
be  sufficiently  profitable  to  serve  it  so, 
and  the  capital  investment  would  be 
too  high. 

Given  a  continuance  of  the  present 
rates  of  growth  of  energy  consumption, 
we  can  see  no  hope  of  social  advance 
under  the  Price  System  and  its  democ- 
ratic political  sponsorship.  These  things 
contain  nothing  suitable  for  dealing 
with  the  problems  in  hand.  They  have 
no  methodology  except  that  of  debt 
creation,  and  this  is  not  sufficient  for 
a  high-energy  civilization.  Therefore, 
Technocracy  insists  that  unless  a  proce- 
dure is  developed  whereby  we  can  ac- 
curately measure  and  know  the  rate 
of  growth  of  all  energy-consuming  de- 
vices on  this  Continent  as  a  function 
of  time,  and  unless  all  production  and 
distribution  sequences  are  operated 
on  what  is  known  as  the  balanced-load 
(which  means  a  minimum  of  deviation), 
then  we  shall  rapidly  approach  the 
end  of  social  stability  and  the  begin- 
ning of  chaos  on  this  Continent. 

I  wish  to  note  here  a  very  interesting 
thing  which  has  come  out  of  the  work 
and  activities  of  Technocracy  —  one 
of  the  strangest  social  and  political 
realignments  in  history.  For  the  first 
time  we  are  witnessing  an  alignment  on 
the  basis  of  functional  capacity,  so 
that  now  we  discover  the  liberal  (that 
last  resort  of  the  incompetent  and 
stupid),  the  debt  merchant  and  the 
communist,  fighting  together  in  de- 
fense of  a  system  of  advantage.  We 
can  but  wish  them  well,  hoping  that 
the  company  of  each  is  pleasing  to  the 
others,  and  we  reiterate  that,  unless 
the  physical  factors  of  society  on  this 
Continent  are  brought  under  control 
and  that  very  soon,  these  strangely  as- 
sorted companions-at-arms  will  have 
little  or  no  solace  save  the  mud  of  the 


last  ditch   wherein   they    now   struggle 
so-  valiantly. 

Technocracy  has  little  more  to  say 
except  that  it  proposes  to  carry  on, 
hoping  that  in  the  near  future  it  may 
be  able  to  bring  out  its  first  definite 
reports  on  how  this  Continent  has  func- 
tioned in  the  past  century.  It  may  be 
that  social  conditions  are  moving  faster 
than  we  think,  that  they  are  even  more 
serious  than  we  have  claimed.  We  do 
not  know.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  if 
swiftly  moving  conditions  do  prevent 
our  work  from  becoming  known,  they 
cannot  prevent  the  work  from  continu- 
ing. That  we  have  enemies  and  en- 
counter hostility  is  clear  enough,  but 
we  prefer  to  be  known  by  the  enemies 
we  have  made,  for  in  their  character 
and  motives  they  exhibit  an  unparal- 
leled  functional    incapacity. 

Thus  it  comes  about  that  Techno- 
cracy is  not  greatly  concerned  with 
replying  to  its  critics.  It  does  not  have 
to.      Conditions   are    determining    the 


rate  at  which  we  are  moving:  Techno- 
cracy can  afford  to  work  and  wait;  no 
other  organization  on  this  Continent 
can.  If  we  are  correct,  then  we  have 
carved  out  for  ourselves  one  of  the 
biggest  tasks  in  history  (and  we  will 
die  in  harness).  If  we  are  wrong,  then 
we  have  been  merely  human.  We  can 
leave  it  at  that,  in  the  full  knowledge 
that  conditions  in  the  next  few  years 
will  decide   who   is  correct. 

Technocracy  has  no  theory  of  the 
assumption  of  power;  it  is  not  con- 
cerned with  going  any  particular  place. 
It  merely  observes  the  present  direc- 
tion of  social  forces,  striving  to  obtain 
a  clear  and  unified  picture  of  what  is 
happening  on  this  Continent.  What  is 
to  come  is  for  the  future  to  tell.  We 
wish  everybody  a  happy  landing,  and 
close  with  the  affirmation  that  Techno- 
cracy will  stand  its  ground.  For  the  rest, 
we  will  leave  it  to  tomorrow. 

— Howard  Scott,  Director-in-Chief 
of  Technocracy   Inc. 


Th. 


Mechanical  Brain 

(FRONT  COVER) 


Installation  of  a  differential  analyzer, 
a  'mechanical  brain,'  at  the  University 
of  California  at  Los  Angeles  was  an- 
nounced recently  .  The  machine  oper- 
ates mechanically,  but  is  electrically 
controlled,  and  has  accomplished  in 
two  weeks  computations  equal  to  1 7 
man-years  of  effort. 

In  the  photo,  L.  M.  K.  Boelter,  Dean 
of  the  College  of  Engineering,  points 
to  the  'problem'  on  one  of  the  four 
'input'  tables,  where  problems  are  fed 
into  the  machine. 

North  America's  scientists  and  engi- 
neers forge  onward  in  their  search  for 
ways  and  means  to  eliminate  human 
toil,  but  many  Americans  recognize  the 
futility  of  such  outstanding  develop- 
ments as  the  mechanical  brain  so  long 
as  we  continue  our  present  methods  of 
social  operation.  An  editorial  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Daily  News  pointed  out  this 
fact  clearly.   It  read  in  part: 

"The  unveiling  this  week  of  UCLA's 
new  differential  analyzer — or  'mechan- 
ical brain' — probably  again  will  remind 
folks  that  the  new  science,  with  its 
mechanisms,  is  still  thrusting  itself  at  us, 
is  still  challenging  old  habits,  old  insti- 
tutions and  generally  making  things 
tough. 

"The  differential  analyzer  won't  let 
anyone  be  baffled  any  more  by  varia- 


bles such  as  wind,  atmospheric  pres- 
sure, temperature  and  speed.  In  other 
words,  it  eliminates  the  fun  (and  the 
hazard)  of  guessing.  It  also  tosses  right 
at  you  the  answers  to  knotty  mathe- 
matical problems  you  might  otherwise 
spend  17  years  trying  to  find. 

"The  mechanical  brain,  in  short,  is 
added  proof  that  modern  life  must  in- 
creasingly concern  itself  with  instru- 
ments, mechanics,  objective  fact,  logic, 
rules,  forms  and  a  lot  of  other  hard- 
and-fast  stuff.  It  indicates,  too,  how 
split  we  are,  how  wide  the  gulf  between 
science  and  the  indifferent,  unscientific 
spirit  permeating  much  of  our  social 
and  economic  organization  .  .  . 

"Someone,  for  example,  says  'impe- 
rialism,' and  we  respond  'Britain'  or 
'Russia,'  forgetting  that  the  taxpayers 
of  the  United  States  trained  and 
equipped  the  Dutch  Marines  who've 
been  fighting  in  Java.  Our  social  sym- 
bolism, as  one  writer  has  said,  always 
seems  to  have  a  double  meaning  .  .  . 

"What  the  mechanical  brain  points 
up  is  the  need  for  more  scientific  action 
in  human  affairs.  Until  we  get  this  kind 
of  action;  until  patiently,  deliberately, 
critically,  we  can  readjust  old  habits 
and  outworn  institutions,  the  mechani- 
cal brain  won't  help  much." 

— Photo  courtesy  University  of  California 
at  Los  Angeles. 
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The  Old 
And  The  New 


PICTURES  contrasting  the  methods 
of  doing  work  in  the  early  days  with 
the  methods  of  today  clearly  indi- 
cate the  progress  which  has  been  made 
in  the  field  of  technological  develop- 
ment. 

A  century  ago  the  ox-cart  was  an 
ordinary  mode  of  transportation;  fifty 
years  ago  it  was  still  in  use  in  many  parts 
of  our  country;  today  it  is  used  only  in 
isolated  instances  where  Price  System 
interference  prevents  the  use  of  mod- 
ern means  of  transportation.  The  auto- 
mobile, the  truck,  the  train  and  the 
aeroplane  have  rendered  the  ox-cart 
and  the  horse  and  buggy  obsolete  on 
this  Continent. 

A  century  ago  the  cradle  and  the 
scythe  were  used  extensively  to  harvest 
North  America's  grain.  The  invention 
of  the  horse-drawn  reaper  in  I  83  I  start- 
ed a  slow  progression  in  the  develop- 
ment of  harvesting  machines.  Today 
one-man  combines  roll  across  our  great 
plains,  cutting  man-hours  of  human  toil 
to  a  minimum  and  chalking  up  records 
in  efficiency. 

The  contrast  between  the  cave  man's 
struggle  with  sticks  and  thongs  and  the 
modern  art  of  electric  welding  is  graph- 
ic evidence  of  the  progression  in  the 
fashioning  of  tools  and  machines  for 
man's  use. 

Throughout  the  centuries  man  has 
driven  relentlessly  toward  a  more  abun- 
dant life,  battling  against  the  forces  of 
hunger,  exposure,  disease,  predation, 
scarcity  and  war.  Today,  on  the  North 
American  Continent,  victory  is  in  sight. 
Technological  advancement  has 
reached  the  state  wherein  that  abun- 
dant life  is  possible.  There  is  only  one 
step  necessary  to  attain  it:  We  must 
discard  the  outmoded  social  system 
which   is   now   in    use. 

We  have  outgrown  our  present  meth- 
ods of  social  operation  just  as  we  have 
outgrown  the  sticks  and  thongs,  the 
cradle  and  the  scythe,  the  ox-cart  and 
the  horse  and  buggy.  Let  us  shed  this 
old  mantle  of  the  days  of  scarcity  and 
step  forward  into  the  New  America  of 
abundance  made  possible  by  our  re- 
sources and  our  technology. 

— Photos  from  Santa  Fe  Railway;  Inter- 
national Harvester;  The  Lincoln  Elec- 
tric Company. 
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Abundance 

The  New  Conditioner 


THE  wise  farmer,  when  confronted 
with  conditions  of  drought,  con- 
structs dams  and  reservoirs  in  or- 
der to  conserve  the  supply  of  water, 
and  uses  the  scant  quantity  which  these 
processes  make  available  for  watering 
his  most  important  crops.  When  their 
growth  has  been  assured,  he  distributes 
the  remaining  water  among  his  minor 
crops  in  an  effort  to  get  the  seed  back, 
at  least.   And  this  is  wise. 

But  when  the  water  comes,  his  be- 
havior is  different.  His  dams  and  reser- 
voirs are  useless  now,  and  the  activities 
which  represent  wisdom  in  drought  con- 
ditions are  fruitless  and  foolish.  It  is 
no  longer  necessary  for  him  to  skimp 
and  save,  nor  to  consider  which  of  his 
crops  should  have  water  and  which 
should  be  deprived  of  water.  His  job 
is  to  distribute  the  supply  of  water  so 
thoroughly  that  all  crops  shall  have 
plenty  and  none  shall  be  washed  away. 
Only  the  foolish  farmer  under  con- 
ditions of  an  abundant  supply  of  water 
would  behave  as  he  would  under  con- 
ditions of  scarcity  of  water  supply.  He 
need  not  now  consider  which  of  his 
crops  is  more  important  for  there  is 
plenty  for  all.  With  the  assurance  of  a 
continued  water  supply  he  need  not 
confine  himself  to  such  crops  as  grow 
in  arid  ground,  for  all  crops  flourish 
when  the  water  comes. 

The  energy  of  the  sun,  converted 
into  work,  is  to  mankind  as  water  to  the 
fields.  Man  is  a  very  primitive  engine 
of  energy-conversion  and  by  himself  is 
able  to  convert  into  work  only  an  in- 
finitesimal portion  of  the  available  en- 
ergy. The  result  is  a  scarcity  of  all  of 
the  products  of  labor,  and  the  neces- 
sity for  a  very  strict  husbanding  and 
selective  distribution  of  goods  and 
services.  Reservoirs  in  the  form  of 
warehouses,  and  dams  in  the  form  of 
various  price  mechanisms,  are  neces- 
sary for  fheir  conservation  and  the  reg- 
ulation of  distribution. 

The  genius  of  man  has  devised  mod- 
ern machinery,  by  the  use  of  which  he 
is  able  to  convert  the  stored-up  solar 
energy  existing  in  the  form  of  coal,  oil, 
wood  and  water  pressure  into  work. 
By  this  means  he  has  multiplied  his  own 


efficiency  by  millions,  and  has  pro- 
duced a  veritable  deluge  of  goods  and 
services — a  deluge  which  makes  thrift 
and  saving,  parsimony  and  poverty  as 
unnecessary  as  a  watering  can  in  a 
flood. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
race,  man  has  an  available  abundance. 
But  he  doesn't  know  what  to  do  with 
it.  He  has  become  so  accustomed  to 
the  thought  of  lack  and  poverty  that 
he  is  unable  to  adapt  himself  readily 
to  conditions  of  plenty.  He  is  appalled 
by  it  and  doesn't  know  which  way  to 
turn.  His  inventive  genius  has  outrun 
his  adaptability,  and  the  inertia  of  his 
mental  processes  has  kept  them  in  the 
track  of  tradition.  Like  the  fabled  bird, 
he  buries  his  head  in  order  to  avoid 
knowing  that  promise  of  plenty  which 
threatens  his  accustomed  want. 

Science  has  departed  from  the  tra- 
ditional folkways  and  has  given  to  hu- 
man thought  processes  a  new  objective 
and  a  new  trajectory.  Scientists  rep- 
resenting a  dozen  branches  of  knowl- 
edge have  been  working  together  for 
nearly  a  score  of  years  mapping  out  a 
program  for  the  distribution  of  an 
abundance.  Clearly  they  anticipated 
the  results  of  the  technological  dis- 
placement of  human  beings  as  engines 
of  energy  conversion,  and  as  clearly 
they  saw  the  imperative  need  for  a  new 
type  of  human  behavior,  one  which 
should  be  conditioned  by  abundance. 

So  they  set  for  themselves  the  task 
of  plotting  a  blueprint  for  a  new  mode 
of  human  association  based  upon  the 
new  behavior  pattern  such  as  should 
be  conditioned  by  abundance.  Such  a 
blueprint  of  human  relationships,  con- 
ditioned by  abundance  and  adapted 
to  its  adequate  distribution,  is  TECH- 
NOCRACY. 

A  NEW  PATTERN  FOR  LIVING 

The  installation  of  this  new  design 
for  the  distribution  of  abundance  would 
bring  the  following  results  into  the 
lives  of  the  190  million  inhabitants  of 
the  North  American  Continent: 

Standard  of  Living:  A  higher  stand- 
ard of  living  for  everyone — the  highest 


in  the  world.  All  productive  capacity 
would  be  released  from  artificial  re- 
strictions. A  maximum,  unrestricted 
distribution  would  be  made  to  all  citi- 
zens without  differentiation  in  income, 
based  upon  the  total  goods  and  serv- 
ices available  in  any  given  time-period. 

Housing:  Redesigned  housing — ma- 
chines for  living — for  the  entire  popu- 
lation, measuring  up  to  the  standards 
of  modern  technology.  There  would  be 
no  mortgages,  taxes  or  financial  as- 
sessments. 

Hours:  Reduction  of  working  hours 
in  direct  ratio  to  the  diminishing  total 
of  man-hours  required.  Under  planned 
operation,  hours  could  be  reduced  to 
four  hours  per  day,  four  days  per  week. 

Retirement:  Full  income,  after  re- 
tirement, until  death.  This  is  not  an 
old-age  pension,  but  continued  partici- 
pation in  the  abundance  of  available 
goods  and  services. 

Production:  Capacity  operation  of 
physical  equipment  on  a  balanced- 
load  basis. 

Education:  Education  of  a  new,  high 
standard  for  all  up  to  the  age  of  25 
with  specialized  training  for  all  in 
chosen  fields. 

Health:  Full  medical  and  dental  at- 
tention for  everyone  as  a  compulsory 
service  through  the  Continental  Public 
Health  Sequence. 

Freedom:  Full  opportunity  for  every- 
one to  spend  leisure  time  in  any  man- 
ner desired.  Freedom  from  restraint 
in  religion,  speech,  culture,  sports  and 
hobbies. 

Opportunity:  Equal  opportunity  for 
every  boy  and  girl,  every  man  and 
woman,  to  take  his  or  her  place  in  so- 
ciety to  the  degree  of  his  or  her  attain- 
ments and  abilities. 

Charity:  Elimination  of  the  necessity 
for  public  and  private  charity  hand- 
outs and  poorhouse  methods  of  sub- 
sistence. 

Money:  Elimination  of  money,  and 
consequently  of  debts,  taxes,  insurance, 
etc. 

Politics:  Elimination  of  the  ineffici- 
ency of  politics  through  replacement 
by  a  system  of  operation  based  on  the 
ability  of  the  citizens  to  perform  and 
to  accept  social  responsibility.  There 
will  be  a  vertical  alignment  of  func- 
tional capacity  in  all  branches  of  social 
service  and  for  the  first  time  in  history 
the  individuals  charged  with  responsi- 
bility will  continue  to  hold  their  posi- 
tions only  on  their  demonstrated  ability 
to  serve  their  fellow  citizens. 
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With  these  conditions  now  possible 
on  the  North  American  Continent — 
— with  an  abundance  of  goods  and 
services  ready  to  flow  to  all  of  the  citi- 
zens of  this  Area — why  must  we  strug- 
gle so  hard  to  maintain  the  reservoirs 
and  the  dams,  the  Price  System  inter- 
ference controls? 

Let  us  recognize  these  interferences 
to  our  consumption  of  the  products  of 


our  technology  as  remnants  of  the 
'drought'  period  in  the  development  of 
our  country — the  period  when  there 
was  a  scarcity  of  goods  and  services. 
That  period  has  been  past  for  more 
than  a  score  of  years.  Let  us  be  like 
the  wise  farmer  when  the  rains  come; 
let  us  get  rid  of  the  useless  barriers 
which  are  holding  back  the  abundance 
from  us. 


WAITING  FOR  SHIPS? 


ARE  you  waiting  for  ships  that 
never  come  in?  The  only  ships 
I  coming  in  right  now  are  the 
ships  from  Europe  laden  with  your 
American  tax  dollars  to  carry  off  all 
those  things  which  you  hope  to  find 
on  your  ship  when  it  comes  in.  If  you 
want  to  transfer  yourself  from  an 
American  taxpayer  to  a  European 
refugee,  you  will  find  your  ship  laden 
with  all  the  products  of  North  Ameri- 
can technology. 

Of  course,  if  you  lived  anywhere  but 
in  North  America,  you  might  find  most 
of  these  products  hard  to  use.  The  cars 
won't  run  unless  gasoline  is  available 
every  few  miles;  the  tires  won't  last 
long  without  paved  roads;  and  one  can- 
not receive  much  satisfaction  from  an 
automatic  washing  machine  if  the  small 
amount  of  water  available  must  be 
used  for  drinking,  filthy  as  it  is. 

Much  of  North  America's  wheat  and 
other  grain  crops  were  destroyed  this 
year  by  heavy  rains  and  floods.  Our 
potato  crop  was  a  bumper  one.  So  it 
is  grain  we  must  ship  to  Europe,  and 
rhe  potatoes  are  burned  or  rendered 
unfit  for  human  consumption  by  some 
other  method,  so  that  the  high  prices 
on  the  domestic  market  can  be  main- 
tained, which  means,  of  course,  that 
you  and  I  cannot  have  enough. 

Only  through  scarcity  can  prices  be 
kept  high  enough  for  all  the  different 
dealers  who  handle  a  commodity  to 
make  their  profits.  It  naturally  follows 
that  with  our  technology  going  at  any- 
where near  capacity,  a  great  part  of 
the  products  of  industry  and  agricul- 
ture must  be  disposed  of  elsewhere. 
This  'elsewhere'  has  always  been  other 
countries,  foreign  markets,  our  'great 
export  trade.' 

That  is  the  way  England  built  her 
empire.  That  is  the  reason  England  has 
been  losing  her  empire,  bit  by  bit,  be- 
cause  there   is   no   other   country   left 


upon  which  to  dump  so-called  surplus 
goods. 

That  is  the  situation  which  we  will 
soon  face.  We  will  have  no  place  to 
dump  the  products  of  our  technology 
except  into  the  laps  of  our  own  citi- 
zens. Of  course,  that  would  be  suicide! 
How  could  any  'decent'  price  be  main- 
tained on  any  commodity  if  there  were 
plenty  to  go  around  to  all  of  the  peo- 
ple who  need  it? 

A  few  people  might,  some  bright 
morning,  awake  with  a  startling  realiza- 
tion: That  perhaps  we  could  work  out 
some  other  way  to  distribute  our  goods 
and  services  so  that  all  could  enjoy 
what  is  needed  and  desired,  and  still 
have  no  problem  of  employment  or 
unemployment. 

These  few  people  will  not  be  alone 
in  their  new-found  knowledge.  Tech- 
nocracy has  the  blueprint  for  just  such 
a  high-energy  social  mechanism. 

There  is  nothing  so  startling  about  a 
group  of  people  who  has  decided  to 
approach  social  problems  with  the 
same  attitude  as  an  engineer  would 
approach  his  problems. 

First,  the  engineer  determines  what 
he  wants  the  machine  to  do.  Then  he 
takes  stock  of  the  material  and  equip- 
ment at  hand.  He  sits  down  and  draws 
up  the  plans;  and  then  he  executes 
them.  Presto!  There  is  the  machine! 
If  the  engineer  finds  some  error  in  his 
calculations,  or  if  some  later  improve- 
ment is  discovered,  the  machine  is 
either  scrapped  or  improved  upon. 
Certainly  if  the  time  comes  when  the 
product  of  the  machine  is  no  longer 
needed  or  desired,  the  machine  is  no 
longer  used. 

What  have  we  been  doing  with  our 
social  machine  to  date?  It  isn't  pro- 
ducing in  sufficient  quantities  or  of  suf- 
ficient quality  what  we  want  or  need 
— housing,  clothing  and  food — and  we 
have  neither  security  nor  the  time  for 


recreation  which  our  resources  and 
technology  have  made  possible.  But 
instead  of  designing  a  new  machine, 
a  new  social  order,  we  keep  trying  to 
tell  ourselves  that  we  don't  really  want 
these  things,  that  we  would  rather  keep 
our  obsolete  Price  System  with  its  lack 
of  housing,  artificial  scarcities,  crime, 
fascist  trends,  overwdrk  and  unemploy- 
ment, poverty,  malnutrition,  disease, 
and  so  on  and  on. 

Why  do  we  not  build  a  machine 
which  will  give  us  what  we  want?  It 
can  be  done,  and  it  is  not  as  difficult 
as  one  might  think.  All  it  requires  is 
that  the  people  of  the  North  American 
Continent  awaken  to  the  facts  and 
demand  an  American  solution  to  our 
problems.  That  is  all.  Technocracy 
shows  the  way. 

Technocracy  Inc.  is  an  Organization 
of  'way  showers',  an  educational  and 
research  group.  We  do  not  want  to 
take  anything  away  from  anyone,  un- 
less it  be  the  products  of  this  present 
Price  System — poverty,  scarcity,  crime, 
etc.  We  do  want  to  show  North 
Americans  how  all  of  us  can  help  our- 
selves to  a  life  of  abundance,  security 
and  peace — the  American  way  of  life. 
Technocrats  cannot  enjoy  this  new  way 
of  life  unless  all  other  North  Americans 
enjoy  it,  too.  We  want  it  for  you  and 
for  ourselves! 

JOIN  TECHNOCRACY  NOW! 
— Isabelle  Cox 

/    /    / 

America  is  in  the  midst  of  a  struggle 
to  fulfill  its  social  destiny  —  a  destiny 
made  possible  by  its  wealth  of  resources 
and  technology.  We  are  in  the  midst  of 
a  battle  between  the  old  and  the  new — 
scarcity  vs.  plenty;  hand  tools  vs.  tech- 
nology; the  status  quo  vs.  social  change. 
Political  bungling  must  be  replaced  by 
flow-line  social  control.  Confronted  by 
this  battle,  every  American  sooner  or 
later  must  make  the  choice  of  either 
futile  apathy  or  active  assistance — or 
America  will  go  under. 

Only  Americans  under  American 
leadership  can  build  the  New  America. 
No  importations  of  European  social 
philosophy — communism,  socialism,  fas- 
cism, nazism,  or  any  other  'ism'  can  be 
permitted  to  retard  America's  prog- 
ress. A  new  technique  of  social  opera- 
tion is  required.  North  America  alone 
has  the  tools  and  the  trained  men  for 
this  technique.  Technocracy  lays  the 
issue  squarely  upon  the  American  peo- 
ple.   You  cannot  escape  responsibility. 
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Shades  of  Marie  Antoinette! 

Sen.  Robert  A.  Taft  (R.,  O.)  on  tour  to  test  his  chances 
for  the  Republican  Presidential  nomination,  gave  inter- 
viewers his  formula  for  halting  the  rise  in  food  prices: 

Eat  less  .  .  . 

Taft  conceded  that  there  were  many  people  in  the 
U.  S.  A.  who  had  no  more  food  than  they  needed,  but  stuck 
to  his  point  that  there  were  many  who  could  save  food 
and  money  by  rearranging  their  diets. 

He  said  former  President  Herbert  Hoover  had  suggested 
the  same  thing. 

[Mr.  Taft's  announcement  was  made  after  he  had  stowed 
away  steak  and   beans   at  a   California    barbecue.] 

— PM,  September  16,  1947. 


Free  Enterprise — The  Same  the  World  Over 

Food  is  being  dumped  in  hungry  Britain.  Tons  of  vege- 
tables are  being  carted  from  London's  Covent  Garden  mar- 
kets to  the  country  for  dumping  and  plowing  under  because 
of  a  glutted  market.  Wholesalers  charge  retailers  with 
refusing  to  buy  large  quantities  in  order  to  maintain 
'scarcity'  prices.  Retailers  say  wholesalers  prefer  to  waste 
food  rather  than  sell  at  low  prices. 

— The  Ephriam  (Utah) Enterprise,  September  5,  1947. 


Higher,  Still  Higher 

For  industry  and  the  consumer  there  was  no  relief  in 
sight.  Price  increases  last  week  continued  with  the  steady 
patter  of  rain  on  the  roof.  The  cost  of  doing  business  and 
the  cost  of  living  were  rising  steadily  above  previous  flood 
levels. 

Republic  Steel  upped  pig-iron  prices  $3  a  ton,  the 
second  advance  in  less  than  a  month.  Cement  prices  edged 
up  10  cents  a  bag.  Baldwin  Locomotive  and  General 
Motors  told  railroads  they  must  pay  6  per  cent  more  for 
new  Diesel  locomotives. 

Meat  had  turned  to  gold.  For  the  fourth  straight  week, 
retail  prices  were  higher,  touching  the  same  peaks  they 
had  hit  at  the  end  of  the  OPA.  In  Boston,  choice  steaks 
sold  at  $1.50  to  $1.75  a  pound.  Steers,  selling  at  a  top 
of  $34.25  a  hundred-weight  at  Chicago,  promised  even 
higher  prices  to  come  .  .  .  Corn  prices  were  hovering  near 
the  unheard-of  figure  of  $2.40  a  bushel  .  .  . 

Other  cost-of-living  increases  were  in  the  making.  Manu- 
facturers buying  worsteds  for  next  spring's  coats  and  suits 
were  paying   10  to   12  per  cent  more  .  .  . 


The  Chrysler  Corp.  boosted  its  entire  line  $75  to  $130 
to  cover  increased  labor  and  material  costs.  Kaiser-Frazer 
upped  the  price  of  its  Kaiser  special  by  $99.  Of  the  major 
producers  only  Ford  was  left  holding  the  old  price  line  — 
probably  not  for  long. 

— Newsweek,  August  25,  1947. 

It  Takes  More  Than  a  Shot  in  the  Arm 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  asserted  today  that 
"more  than  a  million  jobs  will  probably  be  lost"  unless  con- 
sumers could  absorb  an  expected  rise  in  production.  The 
organization  said  that  a  gradual  lowering  of  prices  would 
increase  buying  power,  but  that  the  prospect  was  "not  en- 
couraging." It  noted  that  "food  prices  are  increasing"  and 
"rents  are  due  to  rise  somewhat." 

Therefore,  the  AFL,  in  its  publication  'Labor's  Monthly 
Survey,'  took  a  moderately  pessimistic  view  of  the  chances 
of  continuing  "full  employment"  much  longer.  It  summed 
up  as  follows: 

The  production  turned  out  by  a  fully-employed  America 
increases  constantly,  because  the  working  population  expands 
500,000  a  year,  and  production  by  one  man  in  one  hour  in- 
creases about  3  per  cent  .  .  . 

Exports  are  beginning  to  decline,  and  the  country  must 
depend  even  more  on  consumer  buying,  the  AFL  said.  The 
publication  said  that  increased  buying  power  might  come 
from  cashing  veterans'  terminal  leave  bonds  and  from  re- 
laxation of  Federal  controls  on  installment  buying  by  Nov- 
ember I. 

"This  may  serve  as  a  shot  in  the  arm  to  maintain  demand, 
but  is  no  foundation  for  sustained  prosperity,"  the  AFL 
stated. 

— Labor-Herald,  September  8,  1947. 


A  Fruitless  Search 

Young  people,  18  to  22,  are  entering  California  at  a  rate 
of  several  hundred  a  day,  a  sampling  survey  has  disclosed. 
Most  of  them  seek  jobs.  A  report  of  the  survey  was  made 
today  by  the  California  Committee  for  the  Study  of  Transient 
Youth  .  .  .  The  committee  said  questionaires  filled  out  In 
15  cities  on  the  day  of  the  survey,  and  a  check  at  border 
stations,  disclosed  nearly  800  young  people  under  22  en- 
tering California  without  their  parents  on  the  week-end  which 
includes  the  survey  day. 

"Many  of  these  young  people,"  the  report  stated,  "left 
jobs  at  home  because  they  thought  California  had  better 
job  openings,  and  were  puzzled  and  resentful  to  find  this 
was  not  as  true  as  they  had  expected." 

— The  Los  Angeles  Times,  September  3,  1947. 
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Hitting  the  Nail  on  the  Head 

1+  is  hinted  in  some  quarters  that  the  large  exports  of 
merchandise  and  grains  is  part  of  a  political  plan  to  main- 
tain a  semblance  of  prosperity  throughout  1948,  which  is 
an  election  year. 

So  long  as  resources  of  this  nation  are  exported  and 
paid  for  with  money  loaned  by  us  it  will  mean  steady  em- 
ployment and  high  prices  but  no  real  prosperity.  The  net 
result  of  such  a  policy,  if  long  continued,  means  only  the 
eventual  impoverishment  of  the  richest  country  in  the 
world. 

— J.  W-  Ward  in  fhe  Los  Angeles  Examiner,  September  I  I,  1947. 

Straws  in  the  Wind 

During  the  war  years  .  .  .  family  units  as  a  whole  saved 
20  per  cent  of  their  total  income.  In  1945,  the  savings 
dropped  to  1,7  per  cent,  and  in  1946  to  8  per  cent. 

In  1945,  about  70  per  cent  of  the  units  saved  money,  13 
per  cent  broke  even,  and  17  per  cent  had  to  use  up  wartime 
savings  or  go  into  debt. 

In  1946,  that  situation  was  worse.  Only  65  per  cent 
added  to  their  savings,  only  8  per  cent  broke  even,  and 
those  who  used  up  savings  or  went  into  debt  increased  to 
27  per  cent. 

Of  the  family  units  having  incomes  over  $7,500  a  year, 
89  per  cent  saved  money  in  1946,  and  I  I  per  cent  ended 
the  year  with  reduced  savings.  Of  the  groups  with  incomes 
under  $3,000,  about  32  per  cent  used  up  savings  and  in- 
creased debts  .  .  . 

The  savings  figures  for  1947  are  not  yet  known.  If  they 
are  continuing  to  change  for  the  worse,  the  prosperity 
America  is  now  enjoying  may  suffer  a  severe  blow. 

— From  a  Federal  Reserve  Board  survey  quoted  in 
Labor,  August  30,  1947. 

You  Can't  Win,  Suckers! 

The  continuing  spiral  in  living  costs  took  much  of  the 
cheer  out  of  a  Commerce  Department  report  estimating  that 
per  capita  income  of  Americans  reached  a  new  peak  of 
$1200  in   1946. 

The  average  is  based  on  total  income  paid  to  individuals, 
$169  billion  in  1946.  In  addition  to  wages,  social  security, 
relief  and  pensions,  that  includes  dividends,  rents  and  in- 
comes from  farms  and  other  incorporated  businesses. 

The  average  is  more  than  double  the  $575  income  per 
man,  woman  and  child  in  1940,  and  is  9  per  cent  higher  than 
in  1945.  The  Labor  Department  recently  reported,  however, 
that  the  cost  of  living  —  reaching  an  all  time  high  —  had 
increased  18  per  cent  over  a  year  ago.  At  the  same  time 
it  was  computed  that  it  takes  $  19.30  to  buy  the  same  amount 
of  food  $10  bought  in  1941. 

— PM,  August  25,  1947. 

Wartime  Is  Profit-time 

Hotel  men  the  country  over  are  singing  'the  slimmer  profit 
margin  blues.' 

By  any  pre-war  standard,  they're  still  doing  a  terrific 
business.  They  have  to  in  these  high-cost  days  if  they're 
going  to  make  money  ...  A   representative  of  the   Pitts- 


burgh Hotels  Association  sums  it  up  this  way:  "Hotels  here, 
on  the  average,  need  83%  room  occupancy  to  break  even, 
compared  with  66%  to  67%  pre-war.  It  will  take  only  a 
slight  drop  before  they  operate  in  the  red." 

.  .  .  This  year  occupancy  declined  to  87%  in  July  but  — 
say  the  experts,  glancing  at  their  daily  reports  —  it  isn't 
going  to  snap  back  in  August.  That  leaves  some  inefficient 
hotels  perilously  close  to  the  break-even  point. 

Hotels  have  other  troubles  than  lack  of  people  to  stay 
in  their  rooms,  however.  Their  beverage  business  has  hit 
the  skids.  And  their  restaurants  are  selling  fewer  meals, 
though  in  some  cases  taking  in  more  money  .  .  . 

Oldtimers  in  the  industry  —  and  some  relative  newcomers 
—  remember  only  too  well  the  hotel  industry  debacle  of  the 
1930's.  More  than  80%  of  all  the  hostelries  had  financial 
troubles  and  went  into  the  hands  of  insurance  companies, 
banks,  bondholders,  committees  or  receivers. 

Hotel  men  are  generally  inclined  to  blame  'overexpansion' 
for  their  troubles  in  the  I930's.  They  say  that  isn't  going  to 
get  them  into  difficulties  now,  because  there's  been  little 
new  hotel  building  in  20  years.  If  trouble  comes,  they  con- 
tend, it  will  be  due  to  soaring  break-even  points  that  call 
for  far-higher-than-normal  hotel  use  for  profits.  It  just  isn't 
natural,  they  say,  to  expect  hotels  to  average  85%  oc- 
cupancy. 

— The  Wall  Sreet  Journal,  August  25,  1947. 

A  Nice  Take! 

Corporate  net  income  for  six  months  of  402  companies 
having  common  stock  listed  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
amounted  to  $1,681,920,000,  an  increase  of  97.9  per  cent 
over  profits  in  the  first  half  of  1946. 

The  steel,  iron  and  coke  industry  .  .  .  reported  net  profits 
for  six  months  of  $197,958,000,  a  jump  of  155.3  per  cent 
over  last  year.  The  24  petroleum  companies  included  in  the 
group  reported  profits  of  $226,837,000,  a  gain  of  72.4  per 
cent  .  .  . 

Other  net  increases  over  last  year  included  leather  and 
shoe  manufacturers,  up  139.9  per  cent;  paper  and  pub- 
lishing, up  96.9  per  cent;  mining,  up  100  per  cent;  business 
and  office  equipment,  up  I  19.5  per  cent;  and  building,  up 
109.2  per  cent. 

— The  Los  Angeles  Times,  August  23,  1947. 

After  Recession,  What? 

A  recession  lasting  some  months  will  occur  in  1948,  with 
prices  falling,  the  New  England  Council  Convention  here 
(Portsmouth,  N.  H.)  was  told  today  by  Jacob  Baker,  former 
adviser  to  the  Federal  government. 

Baker,  who  held  a  number  of  important  posts  during  the 
Roosevelt  administration,  including  that  of  assistant  WPA 
director  and  chairman  of  the  industrial  committee  of  the 
National  Resources  Planning  Board,  predicted  that  prices 
will  continue  to  spiral  nationally  until  toward  the  end  of 
1947  when  consumers  will  be  unable  to  pay  them. 

The  break  will  come  first,  sometime  around  the  first  of 
the  year,  in  the  soft  goods  industry,  followed  by  more  dur- 
able goods  and  finally  food,  he  said.  The  economist  ventured 
that  the  recession  will  last  five  to  seven  months  but  will  not 
be  as  severe  as  that  of  1937  or  1921  because  of  contrary 
factors. 

— The  Los  Angeles  Times,  September  14,  1947. 
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"It's  So  Easy  to  Say  'Charge  It' " 

Consumer  installment  credit  registered  the  largest  relative 
gain  among  the  various  types  of  loans  of  commercial  banks 
and  trust  companies  in  New  York  State  during  the  first  half 
of  1947,  according  to  the  midyear  statement  issued  yester- 
day by  Elliott  V.  Bell,  Superintendent  of  Banks.  Rising  by 
one-third  over  the  level  of  December  1946,  these  loans 
outstanding  in  New  York  City  banks  on  June  30  stood  at 
$51,000,000,  and  at  banks  elsewhere  at  $60,000,000.  These 
figures  represented  a  doubling  in  the  twelve-month  period. 
— The  New  York  Times,  September  5,  1947. 


That's  the  Way  to  Maintain  a  Scarcity 

Government  purchase  of  surplus  woolens  to  clothe  persons 
overseas  was  proposed  yesterday  as  a  means  of  clearing 
out  overstocked  warehouses  of  New  England  garment  manu- 
facturers where  millions  of  yards  of  materials  lie  unused. 

Larry  Richmond,  Executive  Director  of  the  Apparel  In- 
dustries of  New  England,  suggested  that  the  Government 
might  buy  surplus  woolens  as  it  did  surplus  potatoes  to  meet 
European  needs,  paying  a  subsidy  .  .  . 

The  surplus  of  woolens  came  to  light  as  the  result  of  the 
question:  "Why  are  American  designers  and  manufacturers 
making  such  prodigal  use  of  material  in  the  face  of  the 
grave  clothing  situation   in   Europe?" 

"It  is  surplus,  not  shortage,  that  is  the  chief  concern  of 
garment  manufacturers  here,"  Mr.  Richmond  said.  "There 
are  millions  of  yards  of  surplus  woolens,  heavy  and  warm, 
in  warehouses  in  this  area  —  2,000,000  yards  in  Boston 
alone."  These  will  never  be  used  unless  some  such  plan  is 
devised,  he  said. 

— The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  August  30,  1947. 


Profits  First  as  Usual 

Safeguarding  of  the  life  and  limb  of  passengers  and  em- 
ployees costs  too  much.  That's  what  the  railroads  are  telling 
the  I.  C.  C.  as  they  continue  to  dodge  the  Commission's 
efforts  to  install  appropriate  safety  devices  for  high-speed 
passenger  and  freight  trains. 

Petitions  to  further  stall  off  the  order  issued  by  the  Com- 
mission last  June  have  now  come  from  more  than  30  carriers. 
All  are  opposed  by  the  Standard  Railroad  Labor  Organ- 
izations. 

— Labor,  August  30,  1947. 

Canadian  Dollar  Crisis 

Decisive  action  on  Canada's  dollar  crisis  is  needed  right 
now.  The  collapse  of  sterling  convertability  makes  it  more 
urgent  than  ever  that  we  get  our  financial  house  in  order  .  .  . 

Let's  stop  pretending  that  our  dollar  crisis  is  just  a  tem- 
porary trouble  from  which  we  will  have  recovered  the  day 
after  tomorrow. 

Our  traditional  trade  system  is  for  the  time  being  smashed. 
The  old  and  pretty  reliable  triple-play  system  by  which  we 
sold  goods  in  Britain  and  converted  sterling  proceeds  into 
U.  S.  dollars  with  which  to  pay  for  our  U.  S.  purchases  just 
isn't  working,  can't  work  at  present  and  isn't  likely  to  work 
for  a  long  time  to  come. 


Let  us  continue  to  work  for  a  multilateral  trading  world 
because,  in  the  long  run,  that  is  the  only  kind  of  a  world  in 
which  Canada  can  prosper.  But  until  we  get  it,  which  won't 
be  soon,  let  us  recognize  the  facts  about  our  predicament 
and  do  something  promptly  to  create  a  trade  system  that 
will  work  before  disaster  catches  up  with  us. 

Canada  should  not  borrow  in  the  United  States,  either  in 
Wall  Street  or  from  Washington.  That's  just  like  a  man 
trying  to  borrow  from  a  bank  to  keep  up  a  standard  of 
living  he  can't  afford. 

— The  Financial  Post,  September  6,  1947. 

Education  for  What? 

Boys  and  girls  just  out  of  school  are  having  a  harder  time 
finding  employment  this  year  than  they  did  a  year  ago,  the 
U.  S.  Labor  Department  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  says. 
The  BLS  reported  that  unemployment  in  early  June  was 
about  300,000  above  last  year's  July  level. 

— Federation  News,  September  I,  1947. 

Farming  Future 

Peering  as  far  as  he  can  into  the  future,  Dr.  Sherman  E. 
Johnson,  an  outstanding  farm  economist  but  a  dirt  farmer 
at  heart,  sees  an  end  of  back-breaking  farm  toil,  larger 
farms,  more  production  .  .  . 

He  can't  foresee  the  day  when  the  farmer  is  going  to  sit 
in  the  shade  of  a  wide  veranda,  drink  lemonade,  and  poke 
gadgets  that  operate  robot  farm  hands.  But  he  says  the 
day  is  rapidly  approaching  when  the  farm  work  animal  will 
be  a  thing  of  the  past.  Most  of  the  work  will  be  done  by 
machinery,  easier  to  care  for  and  easier  to  handle  .  .  . 

Since  1920,  this  shift  from  animal  to  mechanical  power 
has  released  55,000,000  acres.  Formerly  needed  to  raise 
feed  for  farm  work  animals,  these  acres  now  grow  food  for 
people. 

There  are  about  10,000,000  horses  and  mules  on  farms, 
less  than  half  the  number  in  1920,  and  there  are  more  than 
10  times  as  many  tractors. 

— The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  August  25,  1947. 

And  More  Machinery 

Farmers  spent  approximately  $800,000,000  last  year  for 
new  farm  machinery  other  than  tractors,  according  to  cur- 
rent estimates.  This  is  about  twice  as  much  as  their  annual 
average  expenditure  for  these  machines  in  1935-39.  It  is 
almost  12  times  as  much  as  farmers  spent  for  this  type  of 
equipment  in  the  bottom  year  of  1932  .  .  . 

If  more  equipment  had  been  available  during  1946, 
farmers  probably  would  have  bought  more.  Nevertheless, 
they  now  have  enough  equipment  to  do  about  twice  as 
much  work  by  machine  as  they  would  before  the  war.  They 
also  have  nearly  twice  as  many  tractors. 

— Agricultural  Situation,  August  1947. 

It's  the  Trend 

According  to  Federal  statistics  the  area  of  the  average 
American  farm  has  grown  from  174  acres  in  1940  to  190.1 
acres  in  1945.  With  about  86,000  fewer  farms  there  are 
nearly  82,000,000  more  acres  in  cultivation. 

— Federation  News,  September  I,  1947. 
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Sheep's  Clothing  De-mothed 

Moth-proofing  wool  may  be  done  while  it  is  still  on  the 
sheep,  according  to  discoveries  made  at  the  University  of 
Idaho.  The  wool  from  sheep  that  had  been  given  a  DDT  bath 
remained  moth-proof  for  two  years  in  storage. 

— Federation  News,  September  I,  1947. 

Stability  Is  a  Crying  Need 

"The  farm  home,  with  sons  helping  father,  with  mother  in 
the  kitchen  and  the  hired  man  a  part  of  the  family;  v/ith 
Sunday  night  suppers  and  social  decisions  reached  around 
the  cracker  barrel"  may  be  "as  American  as  apple  pie"  — 
but,  says  Dr.  Walter  Goldschmidt,  assistant  professor  of 
anthropology  and  sociology  on  the  Los  Angeles  campus  of 
the  University  of  California,  it  is  an  outdated  stereotype 
which  has  lost  its  touch  with  reality. 

More  and  more,  industrialized  farming  is  bringing  urban- 
ized farm  life  in  its  wake,  Dr.  Goldschmidt  found  in  a  study 
of  typical  San  Joaquin  Valley  districts.  The  great  majority 
of  farmers  now  live  almost  exactly  as  do  their  compatriots  in 
business  and  industry.  They  are  preponderantly  farm  em- 
ployees rather  than  farm  owners;  they  live  in  or  near  a  town; 
where  they  attend  church  and  the  movies  but  are  seldom  in- 
cluded in  any  other  type  of  community  activity. 

Giving  the  farm  laborer  a  more  definite  and  secure  stand- 
ing in  his  community,  socially  and  economically,  is  one  of 
the  crying  needs  to  be  faced  by  agricultural  policy  makers 
today,  Dr.  Goldschmidt  believes. 

— University  of  California  Clip  Sheet,  August  26,  1947. 

Untouched  by  Human  Hands 

A  new  continuous  process  packages  frozen  foods  in  cello- 
phane, producing  in  one  minute  40  or  more  transparent  bags 
sealed  and  ready  to  catch  the  eye  of  the  shopper.  It  applies 
production-line  methods  to  frozen  foods  packaging.  The  ad- 
vance was  made  possible  by  engineering  research  that 
adapted  a  standard  automatic  machine  to  make  packages 
for  greater  weight  and  bulk  than  bags  for  peanuts  and 
candies,  for  which  it  was  originally  designed.  The  machine 
automatically  forms  the  cellophane  bags,  fills  them  with  the 
frozen  food  products,  exhausts  most  of  the  air  from  them 
and  heat-seals  the  bags  in  one  operation.  Hands  do  not 
touch  the  food  at  any  time. 

— Federation  News,  September  I,  1947. 

Social  Phenomena  Are  Metrical 

Billions  upon  billions  of  dollars  and  millions  of  lives  were 
spent  to  fight  World  War  II,  but  the  equally  urgent  struggle 
to  give  every  family  in  the  world  some  opportunity  to  share 
in  the  better  living  that  can  be  available  through  research 
and  good  leadership  has  just  begun  .  .  . 

In  the  struggle  for  world  recovery  after  the  waste  of  so 
vast  a  quantity  of  the  globe's  natural  resources,  technical 
men,  men  of  research,  have  by  far  the  easier  job.  Over- 
looking for  the  moment  some  of  the  unsettled  fine  points  of 
electronics,  the  exact  sciences,  so-called,  rely  upon  the 
ability  to  substitute  measured  quantities  for  every  term  in 
the  physical  or  mathematical  equation  they  attempt  to 
solve  .  .  . 

There  is  some  hope  for  the  social  sciences,  though.  The 
sneering  taunt  that  since  no  equations  can  sum  up  the  'laws' 


of  social  behavior,  therefore  the  study  of  social  problems 
cannot  be  called  a  'science,'  is  a  little  less  disturbing  to- 
day .  .  . 

"The  ultimate  aim,"  according  to  Prof.  Douglas  G.  Harding 
of  Syracuse  University,  "is  to  bring  within  the  range  of  com- 
prehension every  aspect  of  the  universe  that  can  be  subjected 
to  rigorous  observation,  and  social  phenomena  are  a  tangible 
aspect  of  that  universe." 

— The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  August  23,  1947. 

Waste  Is  Essential  in  a  Price  System 

A  year  ago  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  estimated  there 
are  probably  two  rats  for  each  person  in  the  United  States 
and  that  each  rat  consumes  about  fifty  pounds  of  food  a 
year  and  wastes  or  destroys  three  times  as  much. 

The  loss  of  food  chargeable  to  rats  amounts,  therefore, 
to  about  56  billion  pounds  or  28  million  tons  a  year.  Efforts 
to  get  more  funds  for  rat  eradication  failed. 

In  September,  1943,  the  Food  Information  Division  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  reported  .  .  .  that  studies 
of  garbage  collected  in  247  cities  showed  it  contained  "an 
average  of  300  pounds  of  food  per  person  per  year."  It 
said: 

"This  amounts  to  roughly  20  per  cent  of  the  food  which  is 
purchased  by  American  householders." 

"Adding  together  (I)  the  waste  from  farm  to  retail  store, 
and  (2)  the  waste  in  home,  but  excluding  losses  on  the  farm 
prior  to  harvest,  total  food  losses  or  over-all  reduction  in 
weight  between  amounts  harvested  and  amounts  actually 
consumed  appear  to  be  between  20  and  30  per  cent.  The 
lower  per  cent  would  represent  probably  a  conservative  es- 
timate of  over-all  losses  in  this  country,  even  in   1943." 

— Federation  News,  September  I,  1947. 

Jobs  Shrink,  Production  Expands 

Serious  unemployment  is  beginning  to  develop  in  the  rub- 
ber industry.  Last  December  there  were  242,000  workers 
employed.  Employment  decreased  through  the  spring,  until 
June  the  figures  slumped  to  215,000.  This  was  a  loss  of 
27,000  jobs  in  six  months. 

One  reason  for  high  rubber  employment  has  been  the 
huge  export  market.  Before  the  war,  rubber  exports  ran 
around  2'/2  million  a  month.  In  the  first  four  months  of  this 
year,  exports  of  rubber  goods  ran  around  19  million  a  month. 
But  the  Department  of  Commerce  warns  us  that  this  high 
export  rate  cannot  be  maintained  .  .  . 

Another  factor  we  cannot  overlook  is  the  technical  ad- 
vances made  in  production  methods.  New  machinery  and 
streamlined  plant  layout  have  increased  production  tremen- 
dously. So  long  as  the  market  was  expanding  and  the  post- 
war demand  had  to  be  met,  this  factor  was  not  so  obvious. 
Now  we  shall  feel  its  effects  much  more  drastically. 

— N.  H.  Eagle  in  The  United  Rubber  Worker,  September  1947. 

Odorless  Paint 

A  New  York  firm,  Givauden-Delwanna,  Inc.,  is  producing 
a  paint  deodorant.  Chemicals,  added  to  oil  or  water 
paints,  enamels,  and  lacquers,  neutralize  odors  as  the 
paint  is  applied.  They  do  not  affect  the  color,  drying 
time,  or  other  qualities  of  the  paint.  The  chemicals  them- 
selves have  a  faint  pine  or  cedar  odor  which  disappears 
when   the  paint  is  dry. 

— Magazine    Digest,    September    1947. 
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HUMAN  MOTIVATIONS 


Technocracy  proposes  a  functional  system  which  will  necessitate  changes  in  some  details 
of  human  activity.  Basic  human  nature  will  not  be  changed  (only  a  change  in  one's 
chromosomes  can  do  that),  but  when  conditions  change,  human  behavior  will  change. 


ANY  VALID  design  for  a  social 
J^X  order  must  take  into  considera- 
'  »tion  all  of  the  factors  that  go  to 
make  up  the  society.  Most  vital  factor 
in  the  society  is,  of  course,  the  people. 
They  are  the  very  reason  for  the  exis- 
tence of  the  society.  Technocracy  does 
not  neglect  any  factor  in  its  design 
for  a  New  America.  It  is  fully  aware 
of  the  significance  of  people,  of  their 
behavior  characteristics  and  of  the 
conditioning  which  determines  the  pat- 
terns of  their  activities.  At  this  time, 
we  shall  discuss  something  about  mo- 
tivations, the  things  that  impel  us  to 
do  the  things  we  do. 

We  act  in  response  to  certain  in- 
ternal drives — let  us  call  them  desires. 
These  desires  may  direct  us  to  take 
action  toward  a  pleasurable  objective 
or  to  take  action  to  avoid  an  un- 
pleasant situation.  All  of  our  voluntary 
behavior  is  in  response  to  some  desire 
or  combination  of  desires.  Let  us  now 
list  and  discuss  the  more  significant 
desires  which  motivate  our  actions: 

I.  The  Desire  to  Live: 

First,  we  shall  consider  the  desire 
to  remain  alive;  stated  in  another  way, 
it  is  the  desire  to  avoid  death.  This 
desire  impels  us  to  be  cautious  at  all 
times.  In  response  to  it,  we  look  for 
traffic  before  crossing  a  street.  We  are 
careful  when  we  go  up  on  high  places, 
or  we  avoid  them.  We  keep  our  dwell- 
ing protected  from  fire.  And  we  handle 
death  dealing  instruments  with  caution. 
There  are  many  accidents,  it  is  true; 
but,  on  the  whole,  our  judgments  are 
fairly  accurate  about  these  matters 
as  attested  by  our  continued  survival. 

The  desire  to  live  motivates  much 
of  our  behavior;  but  the  exact  kind 
of  behavior  depends  upon  the  environ- 
ment in  which  we  live.  Our  remote  an- 
cestors developed  habits  of  vigilance 
against  predatory  beasts;  we  are  rarely 
faced  with  such  a  hazard,  but  we  must 
guard  against  automobiles,  against 
electrocution  and  against  explosives, 
which  were  not  hazards  to  early  man. 


In  other  words,  man  is  highly  capable 
of  adjusting  his  behavior  to  fit  en- 
vironmental conditions.  Man  is  the 
most  adaptable  animal  on  earth,  the 
one  most  capable  of  changing  his  be- 
havior to  suit  changing  conditions. 
Many  'wise'  prophets  have  predicted 
that  'human  nature'  would  not  change 
to  accept  certain  proposed  conditions 
(the  automobile,  for  example)  only  to 
have  their  prophesies  refuted  by 
events.  The  only  wise  prediction  to 
make  is  that  human  beings  will  change 
their  behavior-  if  conditions  are 
changed.  There  may  be  some  resis- 
tance due  to  inertia,  but  the  change 
will  be  made  whenever  it  is  necessary 
to  change  in  order  to  fulfill  one's  de- 
sires. 

The  desire  to  live  may  become  very 
weak  or  even  negative,  as  under  great 
pain  or  frustration,  and  the  individual 
may  even  seek  death.  This  is  true  of 
all  our  desires;  they  fluctuate  in  in- 
tensity from  time  to  time  with  chang- 
ing circumstances.  Furthermore,  the 
intensity  varies  with  different  people; 
we  do  not  all  have  the  same  desires 
in  the  same  degree.  Also,  circum- 
stances will  cause  variation  in  relative 
intensity  of  desires;  for  example,  we 
may  have  a  strong  desire  for  cool 
water  on  a  hot  day,  but  no  desire  for 
more  heat;  on  a  cold  day,  the  re- 
verse would  be  more  nearly  true. 

2.  The  Desire  for  Comfort: 

Another  motivation  is  the  desire  for 
comfort;  that  is,  relief  from  discom- 
fort or  pain.  Conditions  may  cause  us 
distress  without  being  a  danger  to  our 
lives,  hence  they  would  not  be  involved 
in  the  desire  to  live.  There  are  many 
conditions  which  affect  this  desire,  but 
our  general  objective  is  to  be  free 
from  irritations  that  make  us  feel  un- 
comfortable. One  aspect  is  the  desire 
for  a  favorable  temperature.  This  de- 
sire motivates  us  to  seek  shelter,  build 
fires,  put  on  heavy  clothing  or  exer- 
cise vigorously  in  cold  weather.  It 
impels  us  to  remove  clothing,  seek  cool 


places  or  relax  in  hot  weather.  Physical 
pain  causes  us  to  seek  relief,  such  as 
taking  sedatives  or  calling  on  the  doc- 
tor. A  disagreeable  odor  may  cause  us 
to  move  location,  or  to  banish  or  cover 
up  its  source.  An  uncomfortable  bed 
or  seat  will  motivate  us  to  seek  a  more 
comfortable  place  of  repose,  and  so 
on.  When  we  have  a  severe  headache 
or  toothache,  it  usually  takes  priority 
as  a  motivating  factor  in  our  behavior. 

3.  The  Desire  for  Nutrition: 

The  desire  for  nutrition  involves  the 
intake  of  the  materials  essential  to  our 
living  and  the  disposal  of  waste  prod- 
ucts. This  includes  the  desires  for  food, 
water,  oxygen  and  for  elimination. 
The  desire  for  food  motivates  us  to 
engage  in  a  variety  of  activities,  dif- 
fering with  our  circumstances.  It  may 
motivate  us  to  go  hunting  or  fishing, 
to  plant  a  garden  or  a  field,  to  do- 
mesticate and  care  for  various  animals, 
or  to  exchange  physical  labor  for  food 
or  for  money  to  buy  food.  It  may  mo- 
tivate us  to  steal  from  our  neighbors 
or  even,  in  extreme  cases,  to  eat  the 
neighbors. 

The  desire  for  water  is  more  easily 
satisfied  and  is  rarely  in  serious  danger 
of  frustration,  except  in  desert  regions 
or  under  special  circumstances.  The 
desire  for  oxygen  is  even  more  easily 
satisfied,  and  we  are  seldom  con- 
sciously motivated  by  it,  except  under 
specialized  circumstances  wherein  its 
supply  to  us  is  in  danger  of  being  shut 
off.  The  desire  for  elimination  may  on 
occasion  be  the  most  compelling  mo- 
tivation we  have.  We  need  not  elabo- 
rate on  that. 

4.  The  Desire  for  Tranguility: 

The  desire  for  mental  tranquility, 
that  is  freedom  from  worry  and  an- 
xiety, is  related  to  the  desire  for  com- 
fort, but  has  different  characteristics. 
We  desire  to  be  free  from  worry  of 
many  sorts.  We  worry  over  the  where- 
abouts, activities  and  condition  of 
other  people.  We  worry  about  eco- 
nomic   insecurity — the    failure    to    ob- 
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tain  food,  clothing,  shelter  and  the 
other  essentials  to  living.  We  worry 
over  what  the  neighbors  are  thinking 
about  us.  We  worry  about  hazards  to 
our  life  and  comfort.  These  worries 
often  go  beyond  the  demands  of  or- 
dinary vigilance  and  caution.  Lack  of 
tranquility  is  often  the  result  of  con- 
flicts in  our  lives — conflicts  between 
desires,  indecisions  and  inability  to 
correctly    estimate    certain    situations. 

The  frustration  of  the  desire  for 
tranquility  probably  accounts  for  more 
sickness  in  America  today  than  any 
other  one  cause.  Price  System  chisel- 
ers  prey  upon  our  emotions  to  the 
point  of  driving  us  insane  for  the  profit 
that  is  in  it  for  them.  Not  the  least 
among  these  are  the  life  insurance 
companies  and  the  patent  medicine 
salesmen.  The  professional  psychia- 
trists and  the  doctors,  in  general,  reap 
a  lucrative  harvest  from  our  worries. 
The  desire  for  mental  tranquility  moti- 
vates us  not  only  to  secure  the  re- 
quirements of  life  for  ourselves,  but 
often  to  overcompensate,  sometimes 
to  a  ridiculous  degree  as  in  the  case 
of  the  miser  and  hoarder. 

Under  stable  social  conditions,  one 
is  able  to  make  fairly  accurate  judg- 
ments as  to  the  requirements  of  life 
for  the  future  and  is  able  to  make  a 
mental  adjustment  to  the  circumstances 
with  little  difficulty.  But  when  condi- 
tions are  unstable,  as  now,  the  problem 
becomes  too  great  for  the  average 
mind,  and  neurotics  flood  our  hospi- 
tals and  beer  parlors. 

5.  The  Desire  for  Sex: 

The  sex  desire  is  a  very  potent  mo- 
tivation and  consumes  much  of  our 
attention.  It  motivates  us  to  seek  com- 
panionship of  the  other  sex,  to  marry 
and  establish  family  relationship  and 
to  dress  and  behave  in  a  manner  to 
gain  the  favorable  attention  of  the 
other  sex. 

6.  The  Desire  for  Knowledge: 

The  desire  for  knowledge,  or  curios- 
ity, motivates  us  in  many  ways.  Be- 
cause of  it,  we  visit  other  people  to 
get  the  latest  'information,'  we  read 
newspapers  and  books,  we  attend 
schools  and  lectures,  and  we  go  to 
other  places.  We  are  eager  to  listen 
to  gossip  about  other  people;  we  like 
to  learn  about  new  places  and  new 
things;  and  we  are  interested  in  new 
ideas — in  that  order  of  popularity. 


7.  The  Desire  for  Self-Expression: 

We  all  desire  to  express  ourselves. 
This  includes  physical,  emotional  and 
intellectual  expression.  We  like  to  exer- 
cise our  muscles,  especially  when  we 
are  younger,  so  we  engage  in  physical 
play,  athletics,  dancing  and  hikes.  If 
we  have  musical  ability,  we  like  to  ex- 
press ourselves  through  music.  The 
same  is  true  for  art.  We  may  go  in 
for  acting  (not  necessarily  professional 
acting)  in  order  to  express  ourselves 
emotionally.  Intellectual  expression  may 
come  through  working  out  problems 
in  mathematics  or  through  trying  to 
invent  something. 

Under  this  desire  comes  much  of 
what  we  call  love  of  accomplishment. 
We  get  satisfaction  out  of  doing  things 
that  we  like.  What  we  do  varies  widely 
with  different  people,  depending  upon 
our  aptitudes,  the  social  customs  and 
our  opportunities.  There  are  many 
things  that  the  normal  human  being 
likes  to  do,  aside  from  any  reward  or 
recognition  he  may  receive  from  others 
for  doing  them.  The  ability  to  express 
oneself  in  action  and  to  accomplish 
suitable  results  is  adequate  satisfaction 
in  itself. 

8.  The  Desire  for  Adventure: 

The  desire  for  adventure,  while  it 
is  closely  related  to  the  desires  for 
knowledge  and  for  self-expression,  has 
distinctive  aspects  of  its  own.  We  de- 
sire to  do  things  out  of  the  ordinary 
— go  to  strange  places,  hunt  big  game, 
travel  at  high  speed,  climb  lofty  moun- 
tains, meet  or  associate  with  people 
who  thrill  us,  test  our  courage  under 
hazardous  circumstances  and  pioneer 
new  events  or  new  ideas. 

Although  this  desire  is  at  times  in 
conflict  with  the  objectives  of  the  de- 
sire to  live,  it  is  often  a  dominant  mo- 
tivation. We  all  have.it,  but  some 
stronger  than  others.  Some  people  are 
more  daring  than  others  and  seek  a 
zest  in  living  where  the  timid  are 
afraid  to  venture. 

9.  The   Desire  for  Social   Relations: 

The  social  desire  is  the  desire  to  be 
with  other  people  and  to  do  what 
they  do.  Few  people  enjoy  being  alone 
for  more  than  limited  periods  of  time. 
We  like  the  companionship  of  other 
people  and  like  to  do  things  that  are 
mutually  interesting,  even  though  some 
of  these  things  seem  silly  to  us  at 
other  times.  Thus,  we  play  games  that 
have  no  special  significance  or  objec- 


tive; we  go  to  conventions  and  picnics; 
we  visit  with  each  other  and  eat  meals 
together;  and  we  dress  like  each  other 
and  live  in  similar  houses.  We  do  all 
these  things  in  the  name  of  being 
sociable.  This  desire  is  a  primary  mo- 
tive for  much  of  our  behavior  and  is 
a  secondary  motive  on  other  occasions, 
as  when  we  go  dancing  or  go  out  on 
hunting  parties. 

10.  The  Desire  to  be  Important: 

We  all  desire  to  be  important  to 
others,  to  be  socially  significant.  To 
satisfy  this  desire,  we  do  a  variety  of 
things  which  other  people  regard  as 
important.  We  seek  social  position; 
we  seek  wealth  beyond  our  needs;  we 
seek  possessions  beyond  the  ordinary; 
we  seek  to  meet  and  know  people  who 
are  regarded  as  famous;  we  seek  to 
accomplish  things  that  are  outstand- 
ing. We  want  to  be  recognized  as  be- 
ing superior  in  some  way.  Just  how 
we  get  that  recognition  is  secondary; 
many  of  us  are  just  as  happy  if  we 
achieve  it  through  fraud  or  piracy 
as  if  we  achieved  it  through  an  ac- 
complishment of  our  own. 

The  Price  System  affords  great  op- 
portunities to  a  few  to  reach  some 
pinnacle  of  social  importance.  These 
opportunities  do  not  always  coincide 
with  ability  for  accomplishment.  The 
opportunity  may  come  from  being  born 
into  the  'right'  family;  it  may  come 
from  the  possession  of  great  wealth, 
monetary  or  physical;  it  may  come 
from  a  lucky  chance;  or  it  may  come 
from  being  the  one  who  happens  to 
be  chosen  for  promotion.  This  system 
often  frustrates  real  ability  from 
achieving  its  highest  recognition.  The 
great  bulk  of  us  must  be  content  with 
very  mediocre  importance;  we  either 
lack  the  ability  or  means,  or  the  op- 
portunity is  denied  us.  Much  of  this 
frustration  comes  from  the  Price  Sys- 
tem practice  of  emphasizing  the  few 
top  positions  or  the  top  achievements 
of  a  few  and  ignoring  the  many  who 
are  not  quite  so  brilliant.  We  herald 
the  'champ'  and  hardly  recognize  those 
who  are  almost  as  good  as  the  cham- 
pion. 

These  are  the  principle  desires  which 
motivate  our  behavior  in  its  great 
variety  of  patterns. 

WHAT  ABOUT  INCENTIVES? 

We  have  said  little  about  incentives. 
Human  beings  operate  and  behave 
as  they  do  mainly  as  a  result  of  internal 
desires.  The   so-called   incentives  con- 
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stitute  external  stimuli  to  these  desires. 
The  intensity  of  our  various  desires 
is  influenced  by  the  amount  of  certain 
chemical  secretions  within  the  body — 
this  we  call  initiative,  and  it  varies  with 
the  physiology  between  different  in- 
dividuals and  with  the  changes  in  phys- 
iology within  the  same  individual. 

An  incentive  is  external  and  varies 
with  the  environment.  An  incentive  may 
serve  as  a  stimulus  to  our  initiative, 
but  we  are  by  no  means  limited  to  any 
particular  kind  of  incentive.  It  may  be 
in  the  form  of  a  greater  share  in  the 
scarcity  of  the  Price  System;  it  may 
be  in  the  form  of  an  opportunity  to 
satisfy  any  one  of  our  desires;  or  it 
may  be  in  the  form  of  some  special 
token  of  social  recognition,  such  as  a 
public  citation,  a  medal,  a  certificate, 
a  ribbon  or  a  gift.  Human  beings  are 
highly  adaptable,  and  can  become 
conditioned  to  respond  to  a  wide 
range  of  incentives.  Our  present  stress 
upon  the  necessity  of  money  as  an  in- 
centive is  a  myth  built  up  by  artificial 
emphasis. 

Another  aspect  of  human  motiva- 
tion which  we  may  discuss  is  sympathy. 
Human  beings  have  the  ability  to  iden- 
tify themselves  with  other  beings  or 
things  through  association  of  ideas.  For 
example,  we  associate  ourselves  in  our 
minds  with  some  popular  hero  and 
vicariously  feel  joy  or  sorrow  as  his 
fortune  fluctuates.  We  feel  close  to 
someone  we  have  known  intimately, 
as  for  instance  a  member  of  our  fa- 
mily, and  we  tend  to  feel  sorrow  or 
pain,  joy  or  comfort  as  that  person 
feels  it.  Consequently,  we  often  do 
things  which  we  think  will  satisfy  the 
desires  of  others,  because  by  doing  so 
we  are  able  to  satisfy  our  own  desires 
indirectly. 


Sometimes  a  ship,  an  aeroplane,  a 
city,  a  nation  or  an  organization  serves 
as  an  indirect  self.  Sympathy  is  also 
referred  to  as  'having  a  heart.'  This 
only  occurs  when,  and  to  the  extent, 
we  can  identify  ourselves  with  a  person, 
an  area,  a  group  or  a  thing.  It  is  a 
means  of  extending  our  desires  and 
feelings  beyond  ourselves  and  affords 
us  greater  opportunities  for  expression 
and  joy  than  we  would  be  able  to 
obtain  for  ourselves  directly.  It  mo- 
tivates us  to  act  in  behalf  of  other 
people  and  for  the  glory  of  other 
things. 

Since  we  understand  something  of 
the  motives  for  our  behavior,  we  are 
now  in  a  position  to  determine  which 
environmental  factors  will  be  satisfying 
to  us  and  which  will  not.  We  are  in 
a  position  to  state  whether  or  not  the 
Technate  will  provide  us  with  incentives 
and  opportunities  that  will  make  living 
then  more  satisfying  than  it  is  in  these 
last  days  of  the  Price  System.  We  have 
already  mentioned  something  of  the 
influences  of  the  Price  System  on  the 
realization  of  certain  of  our  desires. 
We  shall  now  expand  on  these  and  say 
something  of  the  effects  of  the  Tech- 
nate on  our  desires,  as  we  have  listed 
them. 

The  Technate  will  guarantee  us 
greater  security  of  life  from  wars,  ac- 
cidents, disease,  starvation,  and  human 
predators.  These  are  all  very  real 
dangers  to  life  under  the  Price  System. 
The  desire  to  live  will  also  have  a  far 
greater  positive  fulfillment  in  the  Tech- 
nate. We  will  not  only  be  able  to  re- 
main alive  more  easily,  but  for  a  longer 
time;  and,  what  is  just  as  important, 
we  will  be  able  to  retain  our  youthful 
vitality  for  many  years  beyond  its 
present  average  range.  The  application 
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of  science  to  the  problems  of  keeping 
alive,  virile  and  well  is  possible  to  its 
fullest  extent  only  in  a  Technate. 

The  desire  for  comfort,  likewise,  has 
greater  possibilities  of  fulfillment  in  the 
Technate  than  under  the  Price  System. 
We  can  all  live  in  comfortable,  func- 
tionally designed,  air-conditioned 
houses,  which  will  be  free  from  the 
inconveniences  and  stuffy  atmosphere 
of  the  typical  Price  System  house.  Pain 
will  diminish  as  we  receive  more  health 
care  and  as  scientific  research  dis- 
covers additional  ways  of  preventing 
and  relieving  pain  and  of  making  these 
means  accessible  to  all. 

We  will  individually  have  economic 
means  of  providing  for  our  own  com- 
fort, and  the  society  will  be  interested 
directly  in  our  welfare.  Our  present 
society  seems  to  be  primarily  inter- 
ested in  protecting  the  property  and 
advantages  of  the  more  successful 
chiselers.  With  discomfort  and  pain 
less  prevalent,  it  is  valid  to  assume  that 
this  aspect  of  life  will  be  more  satis- 
factory in  the  Technate  than  under  the 
Price  System. 

The  Technate  will  more  adequately 
satisfy  our  desires  for  nutrition.  Ade- 
quate and  balanced  meals  of  whole- 
some food,  tastily  prepared,  will  be 
available  to  all  citizens  of  this  Con- 
tinent. Pure  water  and  purified  air  will 
enhance  the  quality  of  our  water  and 
oxygen  intake.  More  comfort  stations, 
conveniently  located  and  of  functional 
design,  will  take  care  of  the  problems 
of  elimination.  Given  these  conditions, 
would  we  tend  to  become  bored  with 
living  in  a  Technate  and  yearn  for  the 
inconveniences  and  incertainties  of  the 
'good  eld  days'? 

Our  desire  for  tranquility  would 
have  far  greater  probability  of  being 
fulfilled.  The  society  would  be  stable; 
we  would  know  what  to  expect  of  the 
future,  at  least  in  its  essential  aspects. 
We  would  be  free  of  economic  in- 
security. We  would  not  have  imaginary 
ills  and  worries  stimulated  in  us  by 
Price  System  salesmen  and  advertizers. 
We  would  not  have  to  fear  chronic  or 
recurrent  scarcities  of  essential  items. 
We  could  minimize  our  concern  over 
what  the  neighbors  think  of  us  and  live 
our  lives  more  to  our  own  liking;  for, 
the  present  social  penalties  for  failing 
to  please  the  neighbors  will  be  abol- 
ished or  diminished. 

Science  will  banish  much  of  the 
superstition  that  now  causes  us  need- 
less worry  and  sorrow.  Thus,  Tech- 
nocracy offers  us  a  higher  probability 
of   mental   tranquility   than    any   other 
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system  to  date.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
no  one  would  willingly  choose  a  situa- 
tion of  more  worry  in  preference  to 
one   of  less  worry. 

Our  sex  desires  can  be  more  natur- 
ally expressed  in  the  Technate  than  in 
the  Price  System.  A  scientific  system 
of  education  will  remove  much  of  the 
taboos  and  superstitions  concerning  sex 
and,  instead,  furnish  us  with  accurate 
knowledge.  Economic  and  traditional 
interference  to  marriage  (and  divorce) 
will  be  eliminated,  and  our  geographi- 
cal range  of  activity  will  be  broadened. 
Thus  one  can  make  a  more  satisfactory 
choice  of  a  mate  than  many  of  us 
do  within  the  confines  of  the  Price 
System.  This  will  greatly  improve  the 
general  satisfaction  and  naturalness  of 
our  sex  experiences,  and  puts  the  Tech- 
nate far  ahead  of  the  Price  System  in 
this  comparison. 

Our  desire  for  knowledge  under  the 
Price  System  is  severely  limited.  Much 
desirable  knowledge  is  withheld  from 
us  in  the  schools;  more  of  it  is  dis- 
torted and  slanted.  On  the  radio  and 
in  the  newspapers,  factual  reporting 
is  more  the  exception  than  the  rule. 
Our  vast  body  of  knowledge  is  in  such  a 
chaotic  state  at  present  that  one  must 
often  search  long  and  diligently  to  find 
what  he  wants  to  know,  even  then  it 
often  escapes  him.  Because  of  this 
difficulty,  and  because  of  our  long  pre- 
occupation with  other  matters,  most 
of  us  remain  ignorant  rather  than 
search  out  the  knowledge  we  desire. 
These  difficulties  and  limitations  will  be 
greatly  reduced  in  the  Technate. 

The  schools  will  provide  more  oppor- 
tunity for  acquiring  knowledge  and  will 
facilitate  its  acquisition  and  assimila- 
tion. More  useful  knowledge  will  be 
presented  and  useless  knowledge  will 
be  de-emphasized.  More  travel  and 
more  first-hand  acquaintance  with  the 
operations  of  the  Continent  will  pro- 
vide us  with  a  more  comprehensive 
background  of  experience.  Our  curios- 
ity can  extend  its  bounds  without  limit. 

We  can  express  ourselves  more  fully 
in  the  Technate  than  under  the  Price 
System.  There  will  be  more  facilities 
available    for    our    use    and    there    will 


be  more  time  at  our  disposal  to  do 
the  things  we  like  to  do.  Thus,  we  can 
seek  self-expression  in  a  wide  choice 
of  ways  which  are  satisfying  to  us. 
We  will  not  have  time  for  idleness 
(except,  perhaps,  to  enjoy  some  genu- 
ine loafing  now  and  then).  Our  biggest 
problem  will  be  to  find  time  in  the 
twenty-four  hours  per  day  to  do  all 
the  things  we  want  to  do.  Enjoyable 
activity  and  the  love  of  accomplish- 
ment will  be  our  rewards,  and  who 
says  we  need  more? 

In  the  Technate,  we  will  have  more 
time  and  means  for  adventure.  We  will 
have  the  Continent  for  a  playground, 
with  means  of  travel  at  our  disposal 
and  numerous  recreational  areas.  There 
will  be  abundant  fishing  opportunities 
for  those  who  prefer  their  adventure 
with  rod  and  reel.  Research  and  ex- 
periment with  new  kinds  of  technologi- 
cal devices  will  provide  thrills  for  those 
who  are  mechanically  inclined.  The 
Technate  will  recognize  the  need  of 
the  individual  for  adventure  and  pro- 
vide opportunities  for  it  as  a  part  of 
living.  The  building  of  a  superb  Con- 
tinental organism  will  be  the  greatest 
collective  adventure  ever  undertaken 
by  man. 

The  Technate  will  afford  us  more 
freedom  of  social  relations.  We  will 
have  more  time  to  spend  with  other 
people  with  whom  we  are  congenial. 
There  will  be  fewer  social  tensions  when 
competition  for  economic  and  social 
position  is  no  longer  the  rule,  and  the 
barriers  between  'upper'  and  'lower' 
classes  are  removed.  With  social  sta- 
bility and  security  and  the  elimination 
of  chiseling,  we  need  not  be  so  sus- 
picious of  the  intentions  behind  the 
other  person's  social  advances  toward 
us.  With  the  recreational  facilities 
operated  on  a  balanced  load  basis, 
there  will  be  less  of  the  discomfort 
that  now  results  from  week-end  jams 
when  almost  everyone  is  off  work  at 
the  same  time.  Our  social  relations 
can  be  more  natural,  be  less  restrained, 
and  be  carried  out  in  more  comfortable 
surroundings  when  we  have  a  Technate. 

The  emphasis  will  be  differently 
placed    when    we    seek    to    fulfill    our 


desire  to  be  important  in  the  Technate. 
We  will  not  be  able  to  buy  prestige; 
we  will  not  be  able  to  accumulate  it 
through  political  manipulation.  We  can 
expect  special  recognition  only  through 
superior  achievement.  This  will  be 
gained  in  competition  with  others  un- 
der conditions  of  free  opportunity. 

Consequently,  social  recognition  in 
the  Technate  will  really  mean  some- 
thing; it  will  be  an  award  of  merit 
for  outstanding  service  or  accomplish- 
ment. In  terms  of  consuming  privileges, 
everyone  will  be  as  important  in  the 
Technate  as  only  a  few  are  now;  for, 
a  high  standard  of  living  will  be  the 
lot  of  every  citizen.  Nor  will  we  be 
subject  to  the  degradation  which  goes 
with  poverty,  lack  of  education  and 
social  delinquency  that  is  so  prevalent 
under  the  Price  System.  We  can  be 
proud  of  ourselves  as  human  beings 
and  as  North  Americans. 

We  will  not  have  to  change  human 
nature  in  order  to  have  a  Technate  on 
this  Continent.  We  will  not  even  have 
to  change  the  desires  of  the  people. 
But,  the  desires  will  find  somewhat 
different  forms  of  expression.  They  will 
have  a  fuller  realization  in  the  environ- 
ment of  a  technologically  designed  and 
controlled  Continental  social  order. 
Our  trend  in  progress  will  be  from  the 
primitive  to  the  really  modern.  It  will 
be  a  trend  toward  easier  and  simpler 
living  in  terms  of  human  vigilance  and 
toil.  We  will  be  freed  from  both  the 
debilitation  of  poverty  and  the  bore- 
some  idleness  of  the  wealthy  leisure 
class.  We  will  be  free  from  most  of 
the  fears,  restraints  and  frustrations 
that  now  prevent  us  from  living  creative 
and  expansive  lives.  Our  hopes  and  de- 
sires will  find  greater  fulfillment  in  the 
here  and  now. 

We  have  attempted  to  picture  some 
of  the  facets  of  life  in  the  Technate 
as  contrasted  with  our  living  under  the 
Price  System.  The  contrast  would  be 
still  greater  if  we  pictured  the  probable 
conditions  that  would  follow  from  a 
stubborn  adherence  to  Price  System 
operations  on  this  Continent  for  much 
longer.  However,  the  contrast  between 
the  present  and  what  we  could  have 
under  Technocracy  should  be  adequate 
to  arouse  all  North  Americans  to  over- 
come their  inertia  and  to  demand  social 
change.  We  now  have  the  opportunity 
of  demanding  it  as  a  result  of  cool,  in- 
tellectual appraisal.  Soon,  we  will  be 
compelled  by  events  to  consider  it  as 
a  matter  of  necessity. 

— Wilton   Ivie. 
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Technocrats  take  pride  in  symbol- 
izing their  Organization  wherever 
they  go  —  whether  it  be  on  the 
crowded  streets  of  our  industrial 
cities  of  the  East,  on  the  desert 
and  mountain  highways  of  the 
West,  or  the  shady  playgrounds  of 
the  Middle  West.  C.  Mathis,  mem- 
ber of  Section  2,  R.  D.  8844,  wear- 
ing Technocracy's  regulation  gray 
dress,  stands  beside  his  official 
gray  car  and  house  trailer  by  a 
well-traveled  highway  near  Apple- 
ton,  Wisconsin. 

— Techphotos. 


Carrying  a  brief  yet  thorough  de- 
scription of  Technocracy's  objec- 
tive—  "Technocracy  provides  the 
design  for  distributing  abundance, 
an  engineering  solution  to  social 
problems"  —  this  sound  car  and 
trailer  unit  symbolizes  the  Organ- 
ization in  Regional  Division  7943, 
Toronto,  Ontario. 

More  and  more  North  Americans 
are  becoming  familiar  with  the 
symbol  of  Technocracy,  the  Mo- 
nad, as  Official  Gray  Cars  roll 
along  the  highways  of  this  Conti- 
nent. 
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The  Battle  of  the  Blurbs 


If  you  don't  like  the  way  in  which  hucksters  of  the  press  and  radio  insult  your  intelligence, 
if  you  object  to  the  constant  and  tremendous  waste  involved  in  advertising,  do  something 
about  it- — put  an  end  to  the  antiquated  system  which  depends  upon  such  practices. 


MILLIONS  of  dollars  are  spent 
and  millions  of  words  are 
spoken  and  written  every  year 
in  the  perpetration  of  the  greatest  eco- 
nomic waste  of  our  social  system  — 
advertising,  or,  to  use  another  term, 
selling.  The  United  States  Government 
is  trying  to  'sell'  America  to  the  rest 
of  the  world;  American  business  is  fran- 
tically trying  to  'sell'  free  enterprise  to 
the  American  citizen,  the  assumption 
being  that  Americans  have  become 
somewhat  lukewarm  toward  a  method 
of  operation  that,  in  the  past  few  years, 
has  so  thoroughly  demonstrated  its 
failing  vitality  by  its  inefficiency  and 
inability  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
American  people.  Each  manufacturer, 
via  press  and  radio,  is  doing  his  best 
to  induce  us  to  buy  his  product  in 
preference  to  that  of  his  competitors 
and  the  blurbs  we  read  or  to  which  we. 
listen  are  becoming  increasingly  in- 
sulting to  our  intelligence. 

There  is  evidence  of  an  increasing 
feeling  of  nausea  on  the  part  of  the 
general  public  over  this  obnoxious  ad- 
vertising. In  fact  there  is  now  available 
a  tuner-outer  for  commercials.  One 
can  only  imagine  the  relief  one  would 
feel  if  suddenly  transported  into  a  so- 
ciety in  which  he  did  not  have  to  listen 
to  some  stupid  singing  commercial 
every  time  he  turned  on  the  radio,  or 
in  which  newspapers  and  magazines  did 
not  contain   60%   advertising. 

THE  CONSUMER  IS  THE  TARGET 

The  field  of  advertising  is  a  battle- 
ground for  the  opposing  forces  of  busi- 
ness, and  the  objective  is  the  contents 
of  the  consumer's  pocketbook.  The 
consumer  himself,  caught  in  the  cross- 
fire, doesn't  stand  a  chance.  If  one 
doesn't  get  him  the  other  will.  The 
amount  of  energy  expended  in  the  fine 
art  of  selling  would  probably  exceed 
the  combined  output  of  Boulder  Dam, 
Grand  Coulee  and  Shasta,  with  per- 
haps a  few  others  thrown  in  for  good 
measure.  The  amount  of  physical  goods 


wasted  would  probably  enable  us  to 
turn  Europe  into  a  land  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey.  The  amount  of  man- 
power used  in  this  prodigious  enter- 
prise would,  if  turned  into  socially  use- 
ful channels,  enable  the  rest  of  us  to 
retire. 

One  of  the  great  human  emotions 
is  fear  and  this  emotion  is  a  gold  mine 
to  the  canny  advertiser.  As  a  result  it 
is  now  a  well-established  fact  that  if 
you  don't  use  Blisterine  regularly  you 
are  practically  certain  to  become  a 
social  pariah.  And  unless  you  have  ac- 
quired the  O-Boy  soap  habit,  you  are 
quite  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  Walt  Dis- 
ney's quaint  little  character,  'Flower.' 
Snowflakes  on  the  collar  are  taboo  and 
are  the  signal  for  a  general  raising  of 
eyebrows  while  the  social  doghouse 
awaits  the  careless  oaf  who  fails  to  use 
Krummy  Hair  Tonic  regularly.  No 
wonder  the  birthrate  is  falling  in  view 
of  all  the  romances  nipped  in  the  bud 
by  dry  scalp. 

One  manufacturer  of  fountain  pens 
seems  to  assume  that  we  are  waiting 
with  bated  breath  until  the  happy  day 
arrives  when  supply  will  catch  up  with 
demand  and  we  will  have  the  joyous 
privilege  of  buying  one  of  his  pens. 
Another  underlines  the  fact  that  his 
pen  will  write  under  water.  Personally, 
we  feel  that  it  will  be  rather  incon- 
venient to  write  letters  under  water  — 
even  if  we  could  find  some  water-proof 
paper  on  which  to  write.  Just  what  oc- 
casion would  require  writing  under  wa- 
ter, we  have  not  yet  figured  out.  All 
we  want  is  a  pen  that  will  write  easily 
when  we  want  it  to  write,  without  re- 
quiring shaking  or  priming,  and  which 
won't  blot  or  use  too  much  ink.  So  far 
as  we  know  this  wonder  pen  does  not 
exist.  At  least  we  have  not  found  one 
yet.  Ours  always  seems  to  be  dry  at 
the  critical  moment  when  the  dotted 
line  is  presented  for  our  attention  or 
when  we  want  to  write  a  quick  note. 

But,  of  course,  these  are  individual 
matters.  They  represent  chicken  feed 
to  the   advertising  fraternity,    BB   shot 


in  the  battle  of  the  blurbs.  Wait  until 
the  big  boys  unlimber  the  heavy  artil- 
lery. Then  we  begin  to  see  the  social 
effects.  How  large  do  you  think  the 
textile  industry  would  be  without  the 
stimulus  of  advertising  and  the  fre- 
quent, carefully-planned  changes  in 
style,  like  the  longer  skirts  this  season? 
Large,  of  course,  but  probably  only 
one-tenth  its  present  size.  And  with 
the  development  of  the  many  new  syn- 
thetics, the  chemical  industry,  too,  de- 
mands constant  changes  of  style  to 
maintain  itself  in  business.  In  his  book, 
Science  for  the  World  of  Tomorrow,' 
Dr.  Gerald  Wendt  says: 

"The  maintenance  of  the  great 
chemical  factories  depends  on  a 
large  and  varied  wardrobe  with 
special  style  requirements  for 
clothes  to  be  worn  at  home,  in 
the  office  and  factory,  for  dif- 
ferent social  occasions  and  for 
sports.  Millions  of  people  have 
such  wardrobes  who  in  former 
days  would  have  depended  on 
simple  all-purpose  clothes.  Today 
clothes  are  discarded  and  re- 
placed long  before  they  are  ac- 
tually worn  out  and  only  because 
they  are  outmoded.  Style  and 
fashion  are  absolute  necessities  to 
maintain  these  industries. 

"As  a  result  of  energetic  sales 
and  advertising  campaigns  and  of 
propaganda  through  every  pub- 
licity medium  the  American  pub- 
lic is  style  conscious  and  fashion 
conscious  as  never  before  in  his- 
tory. This  is  inherently  wasteful, 
but  only  in  the  sense  that  materials 
are  wasted  in  order  to  maintain 
the  earning  power  of  millions  of 
employees. 

"Fashion  has  become  the  very 
foundation  for  the  income,  not 
only  of  producers  and  manufac- 
turers, but  also  for  the  many  thou- 
sands employed  in  selling  and  ad- 
vertising, in  the  newspapers  and 
by   radio   companies.      If  clothes 
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were  not  quickly  replaced  because 
they  are  out  of  style  a  very  serious 
dislocation  of  our  economic  struc- 
ture  would    result.      It   would    be 
necessary   to   support   these    hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  persons  in 
other  ways,  such  as  by  taxation, 
if   they   were   fitted    into   present 
economics  by  this  artificial  stimu- 
lus to  the  replacement  of  textiles." 
Technocracy  has  frequently  pointed 
out  that  waste  is  one  of  the     corner- 
stones  of  the   Price   System.    Without 
it,  as  Dr.  Wendt  says,  serious  economic 
dislocations  would  result. 

In  those  dear,  dead  days  beyond 
recall,  those  happy  days  prior  to  World 
War  II  when  automobile  dealers  would 
deliver  your  new  car  the  next  day, 
without  a  bonus,  it  was  the  custom,  if 
you  could  afford  it,  to  buy  a  new  car 
each  year,  trading  in  the  old  one. 
Why?    Because  the  car  was  worn  out? 


Heck,  no!  It  was  simply  because  the 
styles  changed  and  you  didn't  want  to 
be  out-of-date.  Clever  advertising 
made  you  style  conscious  just  as  it  has 
made  you  B.O.  conscious,  or  halitosis 
conscious. 

That  this  is  true — that  it  is  the  pub- 
licity policies  of  these  industries  which 
are  responsible  for  your  desire  to 
change  style  frequently — is  shown  by 
our  attitude  toward  our  homes.  No 
such  style-changing  program  has  been 
instituted  by  the  building  industry  and 
so  we  don't  think  of  a  house  as  being 
out-of-style  in  two  or  three  years.  Of 
course,  when  we  build  a  new  home  we 
want  it  to  be  'modern'  and  not  a  mon- 
strosity of  gingerbread,  gables  and 
cupolas  but,  even  so,  we  don't  expect 
to  trade  it  in  on  a  new  model  next  year. 

If  we  were  to  do  that  there  would 
have  to  be  some  radical  changes  in 
home   building.     For   one   thing,   quick 


obsolescence  would  have  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  plans.  Come  to  think  of 
it,  it  might  be  a  good  idea  at  that — 
from  the  standpoint  of  business,  that 
is.  After  all,  why  shouldn't  we  change 
homes  as  frequently  as  we  change  cars? 
Think  of  the  increased  employment 
among  architects,  building  trades  un- 
ions, building  material  manufacturers 
and  all  the  rest.  The  building  industry 
might  triple  in  size  and  waste  of  our 
natural  resources  would  be  greatly  fa- 
cilitated— at  a  handsome  profit,  to  the 
industry.  Looks  like  the  ballyhoo  boys 
overlooked  a  good  bet. 

Then  we  have  the  institutional  adver- 
tising. "You  can't  beat  steel,"  says 
the  steel  industry;  "Your  Unseen 
Friend,"  claims  the  International  Nickel 
Company;  "Use  Copper,"  urges  the 
copper  industry;  and  so  on,  in  a  wild 
orgy  designed  to  get  rid  of  as  much 
of  America's  precious  and  fast-dwind- 


Biggest  job  in  the  advertising  game  is  selling  the  American  public  on  the  system  of  'free'  enterprise.  The  NAM,  the  Chambers 
of  Commerce  and  other  organizations  committed  to  the  preservation  of  the  status  quo  spend  millions  of  dollars  and  waste  tons 
of  materials  and  thousands  of  man-hours  annually  in  the  project.  Are  you  falling  for  the  propaganda  put  out  by  these  organiza- 
tions? Remember  that  'free'  enterprise  means  freedom  to  chisel;  freedom  to  put  profit  before  the  general  welfare,  even  to  the 
point  of  engaging  the  country  in  war;  freedom  to  produce  shoddy  goods  and  sell  them  at  high  prices;  freedom  to  restrict  pro- 
duction in  order  to  maintain  prices;  freedom  to  ship  North  America's  abundance  abroad  rather  than  distribute  it  to  our  own 
population.  Is  that  the  system  you  want  to  maintain  on  this  Continent?  If  so,  just  continue  to  swallow  the  propaganda  handed 
to  you  by  the  hucksters  of  the  Price  System. 
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ling  natural  resources  in  as  short  a  time 
as  possible,  in  the  interests  of  private 
enterprise.  It  makes  no  difference 
whether  we  are  short  or  long  on  sup- 
plies of  these  vital  minerals.  In  a  Price 
System,   profits  come  first. 

And  so  the  Battle  of  the  Blurbs  rages 
and  the  intensity  increases.  With  the 
war  out  of  the  way,  new  uses  must  be 
found  for  copper,  nickel,  steel,  lead  and 
all  the  rest.  Competing  companies  in 
the  same  industry  are  all  gunning  for 
the  consumer's  pocketbook.  With  a 
dozen  or  more  cars  on  the  market,  each 
manufacturer  insinuates  his  is  the  best; 
every  tire  manufacturer  claims  his  tire 
will  give  you  more  mileage  for  your 
money;  every  gasoline  company  claims 
its  product  gives  you  greater  power; 
every  manufacturer  of  anything  claims 
his  product  like  Abou  Ben  Adhem  leads 
all  the  rest.  Millions  of  dollars;  tons  of 
paper;  countless  man-hours  are  spent 
in  an  effort  to  dig  the  dollars  from  your 
pocket.  This  is  a  criminal  waste  of  time, 
energy,  resources  and  manpower. 

But,  that  is  the  way  of  the  Price  Sys- 
tem— a  system  which  is  as  obsolete  as 
the  styles  of  the  I800's  and  which,  for- 
tunately, is  almost  finished.  The  time 
is  fast  approaching  when,  in  order  to 
survive,  we  will  be  compelled  to  mod- 
ernize our  social  economy,  to  apply  the 
methods  of  science  to  our  social  order 
and  establish  a  governance  of  function 
in  place  of  the  anarchic  methods  of 
private  enterprise.  When  we  have 
done  that,  the  Battle  of  the  Blurbs  will 
be  ended  for  there  will  be  no  more  of 
the  wasteful  competition  of  individual 
business  enterprises  which  marks  our 
operation  today. 

In  the  world  of  science,  cooperation 
replaces  competition  and  so  it  will  be 
in  the  Technate,  the  New  America  of 
tomorrow,  because  Technocracy  is 
science  applied  to  the  social  order. 
The  airways  will  be  free  of  commer- 
cials extolling  the  virtues  of  Krispy 
Krackles  Breakfast  Food,  or  of  Dr.  Lit- 
tle's Liver  Pills,  and  will  be  devoted  to 
entertainment,  education  and  cultural 
advancement.  Highways  will  be  free 
of  unsightly  billboards,  and  newspapers 
and  magazines  will  no  longer  waste  mil- 
lions of  tons  of  paper  every  year  in  the 
advertising  by  means  of  which  they  now 
exist. 

Individuals  will  no  longer  be  urged 
to  buy  one  brand  in  preference  to  some 
other.  All  products  available  will  be 
listed  in  a  general  catalog  and  can  be 
ordered  by  number.  An  active  re- 
search sequence  will  be  maintained  for 


the  purposes  of  developing  new  prod- 
ucts and  improving  old  ones.  An  exact, 
factual  description  of  each  article  will 
give  the  information  needed  in  making 
selections  and  there  will  be  no  pressure 
designed  to  influence  decisions.  All 
products  will  be  optimum  quality,  guar- 
anteeing the  consumer  the  longest  pos- 
sible use  commensurate  with  the  energy 
cost  of  manufacture. 

Perhaps  it  is  a  little  hard  to  envision 
such  a  society  because  we  are  so  used 
to  what  we  now  endure.  We  have  been 
taught  reverence  for  established  insti- 
tutions regardless  of  their  usefulness 
or  uselessness.  Dr.  Wendt  so  aptly 
stated  it  when  he  wrote: 

"There  is  a  strange  contrast  be- 
tween the  desire  to  be  up-to-date 
in  the  material  things  and  the  sen- 
timental regard  for  the  'old-fash- 
ioned' in  such  matters  as  the  sane-, 
tity  of  every  detail  of  a  constitu- 
tion written  150  years  ago,  the 
romantic  regard  for  the  'Little 
Red  School  House,'  and  the  grow- 
ing worship  of  a  family  tree.  The 
most  striking  characteristic  of 
America  today  is  the  contrast  be- 


tween our  eagerness  to  accept  the 
new  and  the  fashionable  in  things 
that  can  be  bought  for  money  and 
the  antiquity  of  the  political  and 
social  ideas  under  which  we  stag- 
ger." 

But  if  you  don't  like  the  way  the 
hucksters  insult  your  intelligence;  if 
you  don't  appreciate  the  constant  play 
upon  your  emotions;  If  you  object  to 
the  constant  and  tremendous  economic 
waste  involved  in  advertising;  don't 
blame  the  advertiser.  He  is  only  doing 
what  he  must  do  in  order  to  stay  in 
business.  He  is  only  obeying  the  rules 
of  this  obsolete  competitive  Price  Sys- 
tem. Just  blame  yourself  because  you, 
in  common  with  all  other  North  Ameri- 
cans, have  the  opportunity  to  install  a 
new  social  system  on  the  North  Ameri- 
con  Continent — a  system  which  has 
been  scientifically  designed  to  meet 
the  demands  of  this  age  of  science.  It 
is  urgently  needed  today  and  will  be 
imperative  tomorrow.  It  is  your  own 
fault  if  you  do  not  take  advantage  of 
this  opportunity  to  bring  to  an  end  this 
insane,  wasteful  Battle  of  the  Blurbs. 
— Leslie  Bounds 
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2703  McKenzie  Avenue 

Fresno  3,  California 

Section 

I, 

P. 

D. 

I2I37 

1460  West  San  Carlos 

San  Jose  12,  California 

Section 

I, 

R. 

D. 

I2I38 

3439  Fourth  Avenue 

Sacramento  17,  California 

Section 

I, 

R. 

D. 

I2236 

9  1  Soquel  Avenue 

Santa  Cruz,  California 

Section 

I, 

P. 

D. 

I2237 

236  McAllister  Street 

San  Francisco,  California 

Section 

2 

R 

D. 

I2237 

4020  Broadway 

Oakland  1  1,  California 

Section 

3, 

R. 

D. 

I2237 

P.  O.  Box  590 

Redwood  City,  California 

Section 

I, 

R. 

D. 

I2238 

Route  1,  Box  653 

Vallejo,  California 

Section 

2, 

R. 

D. 

I2238 

6  1  5  Johnson  Street 

Santa  Rosa,  California 
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TECHNOCRACY 

North  America's  Only  Social  Dynamic 

WHAT? 

Technocracy  is  the  only  North  American 
social  movement  with  a  North  American  pro- 
gram which  has  become  widespread  on  this 
Continent.  It  has  no  affiliation  with  any  other 
organization,  group  or  association  either  in 
America  or  elsewhere.  The  basic  unit  of 
Technocracy  is  the  chartered  Section  consist- 
ing of  a  minimum  of  25  members  and  running 
up  to  several  hundred.  It  is  not  a  commercial 
organization  or  a  political  party;  it  has  no 
financial  subsidy  or  endowments  and  has  no 
debts.  Technocracy  is  supported  entirely  by 
the  dues  and  donations  of  its  own  members. 
The  widespread  membership  activities  of 
Technocracy  are  performed  voluntarily;  no 
royalties,  commissions  or  bonuses  are  paid, 
and  only  a  small  full-time  staff  receives  sub- 
sistence allowances.  The  annual  dues  are 
$6.00  which  are  paid  by  the  member  to  his 
local  Section.  Members  wear  the  chromium 
and  vermilion  insignia  of  Technocracy — the 
Monad,  an  ancient  generic  symbol  signifying 
balance. 

WHEN? 

Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter  of 
19 1 8-19 19  when  Howard  Scott  formed  a 
group  of  scientists,  engineers  and  economists 
that  became  known  in  1920  as  the  Technical 
Alliance — a  research  organization.  In  1933 
it  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  York  as  a  non-profit,  non-polit- 
ical, non-sectarian  membership  organization. 
In  1934  Howard  Scott,  Director-in-Chief, 
made  his  first  Continental  lecture  tour  which 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  present  Conti- 
nent-wide membership  organization.  Since 
1934  Technocracy  has  grown  steadily  without 
any  spectacular  spurts,  revivals,  collapses,  or 
rebirths.  This  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
press  has  generally  'held  the  lid'  on  Tech- 
nocracy, until  early  in  1942  when  it  made  the 
tremendous  'discovery'  that  Technocracy  had 
been  reborn  suddently  full-fledged  with  all 
its  members,  headquarters,  etc.,  in  full  swing! 

WHERE? 

There  are  units  and  members  of  Tech- 
nocracy in  almost  every  State  and  in  every 
province  in  Canada,  and  in  addition  there 
are  members  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Panama, 
Puerto  Rico  and  in  numerous  other  places 
with  the  Armed  Forces.  Members  of  Tech- 
nocracy are  glad  to  travel  many  miles  to  dis- 
cuss Technocracy's  Program  with  any  inter- 
ested people  and  Continental  Headquarters 
will  be  pleased  to  inform  anyone  of  the  loca- 
tion of  the  nearest  Technocracy  unit. 

WHO? 

Technocracy  was  built  in  America  by  Amer- 
icans. It  is  composed  of  American  citizens 
of  all  walks  of  life.  Technocracy's  membership 
is  a  composite  of  all  the  occupations,  eco- 
nomic levels,  races  and  religions  which  make 
up  this  Continent.  Membership  is  open  only 
to  American  citizens.  Aliens  and  politicians 
are  not  eligible.  (By  politicians  is  meant  those 
holding  elective  political  office  or  active  of- 
fice in  any  political  party.)  Doctor,  law- 
yer, storekeeper,  farmer,  mechanic,  teacher, 
preacher  or  housewife — so  long  as  you  are  a 
patriotic  American  —  you  are  welcome  in 
Technocracy. 


The  TECHNOCRAT 


NEWSAAAGAZINE 

11833- 11834  AREA 
TECHNOCRACY  Inc. 


Presenting  an  analysis  of  news  items  gleaned  from  the  public  press 
indicating  North  America's  need  for  planned  direction  and  out- 
lining Technocracy's  design  for  victory  over  fascism,  poverty  and 
insecurity  on  this  Continent.  . 


Pamphlets 

Introduction  to  Technocracy.  ..  25c 

Make  Way  for  Social  Change.  .  .  15c 

Man  Hours  and  Distribution 15c 

The  Energy  Certificate 10c 

Science   vs.  Chaos 10c 

America — Now  and  Forever 15c' 

The  Sellout  of  the  Ages 10c 

Continentalism — The  Mandate 

of  Survival 1 5c 

I  Am  the  Price  System 
and 

The  Culture  of  Abundance 15c 

'There'll  Always  Be  an  England'.  .  10c 

'Our  Country  Right  or  Wrong'.  .  15c 

America  Must  Show  the  Way.  .  .  15c 


Magazines 

The  Technocrat,  8113  So.  Vermont  Ave.,  Los 
Angeles  44,  Calif.,  20  cents;  $2.00  for  12 
issues;  $1.00  for  6  issues. 

Technocracy,  155  East  44th  St.,  New  York  17. 
N.  Y.,  15  cents;  no  subscriptions. 

Technocracy  Digest,  I  166  West  Georgia  St., 
Vancouver,  B.  C,  25  cents;  $2.50  for  12 
issues;  $1.25  for  6  issues. 

Great  Lakes  Technocrat,  843  Belmont  Ave., 
Chicago  14,  III.,  25  cents;  $2.50  for  12 
issues;  6  issue  trial  subscription  $1.25. 

Northwest  Technocrat,  813  Pine  St.,  Seattle  I, 
Wash.,  1 5  cents  a  copy;  $  1 .50  for  1 2  issues. 


LISTEN: 


"CALLING  ALL  AMERICANS" 


Presented  by  Technocracy  Inc. 


KXLA 


( 1 1 10  on  your  dial) 

Every  THURSDAY,  6:15  p.m. 

(Pacific   Standard  Time) 


KPMC 

(  I  560  on  your  dial) 

Every  SUNDAY,  I  1 :30  a.  m. 

(Pacific   Standard  Time) 


KRNR 


(  1490  on  your  dial) 
(Roseburg,  Oregon) 

Every  SUNDAY,  4:45  p.  m. 

(Pacific  Standard  Time) 
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at  the  post  office  at  Los  Angeles,  California,  under  the  Act  of  March  3,  1879.  The 
TECHNOCRAT  is  an  authorized  publication  of  Technocracy  Inc.,  Howard  Scott, 
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TECHNOCRACY  —  new,  startling,  fundamental  —  has  invaded  the 
minds  of  North  Americans  with  unparalleled  positiveness  and  force. 
Its  original  research  summary,  a  simple  statement  of  facts  about  the 
critical  period  in  which  we  find  ourselves,  startled  the  world.  The  ques- 
tions it  posed  still  remain  unanswered. 

Technocracy  not  only  made  the  American  people  'fact  conscious,' 
but  confronted  the  entire  Continent  with  the  inevitability  of  fundamental 
social  change. 

Technocracy's  position  is  based  on  facts,  not  rhetoric.  Its  message 
has  cut  deep.  It  has  reached  more  intelligent  and  functionally  important 
citizens  in  all  walks  of  life  than  any  other  organization,  and  continues  to 
do  so. 

Technocracy's  scientific  approach  to  the  social  problem  is  unique,  and 
its  method  is  completely  new.  It  speaks  the  language  of  science,  and 
recognizes  no  authority  but  the  facts. 

In  Technocracy  we  see  science  banishing  waste,  unemployment,  hun- 
ger, and  insecurity  of  income  forever. 

In  Technocracy  we  see  science  replacing  an  economy  of  scarcity  with 
an  era  of  abundance. 

In  Technocracy  we  see  functional  competence  displacing  grotesque 
and  wasteful  incompetence,  facts  displacing  guesswork,  order  displacing 
disorder,  industrial  planning  displacing  industrial  chaos. 

Technocracy  is  the  extension  of  science  to  build  a  civilization  worthy 
of  the  intelligence  of  man. 

Technocracy  concerns  itself  with  the  Continental  Area  of  North 
America  alone.  Technocracy  marks  a  turning  point  in  American  history — 
the  birth  of  a  greater  America.  Technocracy  contains  all  the  elements  out 
of  which  great  movements  are  made. 
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